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PREFACE. 


FIRST EDITION. 

With the introduction c| responsible government the 
creation of a living school of constitutional history and poli- 
tical philosophy trying to understand and appraise la-ws and 
institutions, events and movements historically, by going back- * 
ward to their causes and forward to their actual effects, be- 
comes one of the prime though minor necessaries of our intel- 
lectual and corporate life. This little book is a very humble 
contribution to that end. Though attempting no more than 
a sketch, I have tried to develop the subject matter histori- 
cally, to present each great change along with the principal 
influences by which it was moulded, and to indicate to some 
extent how far it actually came up to the aims its authors 
had in view. I have worked back to the original authorities 
as far as a student with limited resources can do so, in a country 
where the public libraries are so few and so miserably poor. 
And while giving full references, I have always named by pre- 
ference such books as are likely to be accessible to Indian rea- 
ders, Controversial matter has not been sought after. It 
has not been avoided either. Constitutional administrative 
and financial history is ‘'past politics,’ even past party politics, 
to a greater extent than any other variety of history, and to 
rigidly exclude all but a mere recital of the facts is, vith such a 
subject matter, altogether impossible. For it is by no means 
uncommon to find that one party’s ‘ facts ’ are just what their 
opponents reject with the greatest vehemence. What claims, 
moreover, to be a mere recital of facts, can never amount to 
anything more scientific and impartial than a selection of some 
of the facts; so that every recital of facts, however colourless, 
is necessarily also an expression of opinion and an indication 
of the author’s standpoint, even When he does not himself 



regard or intend it as such. In the following pages, I hope 
there is not a single place where the reader can charge me with 
avoiding the responsibility of expressing my own opinion, 
or indicating my own standpoint. But wherever I have had 
to deal with ^'politics,’’ I have also tried to give both sides, 
laid stress on the grounds for a conclusion rather than on the 
conclusion itself, and sought, above all, to reduce the area of 
controversy and to let the logic of facts, the trend of the his- 
torical development, speak for itself. What these pages 
venture to offer is an independent account, on a method and 
a scale which have not been easy to determine or to adhere 
to, of an historical subject many-sided in its complexity and 
necessarily demanding a rare ripeness and impartiality of 
judgment for Which mere sil^ce can never be a substitute,* 
If competent judges find my attempt not altogether unsuc- 
cessful, the result must be attribute^ it seems to me, to my 
class work with my students of the Deccan College, where 
I have had to deal with most of these topics, though only in 
outline, and continuously for a period now amounting to over 
seven years. M. ChaiUey spent over his well-known work 
on the administrative problems of our country “twenty years 
of thought and ten of actual labour;” I am unable to put 
forth so high a claim. But College professors know the value 
for their own study and intellectual operations of a fresh batch 
of keen young minds year after year, bringing up a strange mess 
of ignorance, coiifusion, enthusiasm, vague ideas and ideals, 
“half-truths Which are really whole errors,” and political dis- 
content of all shades, picked up from partisan writings, out of 
which they have to mould patiently, sympathetically and by 
persuasive argument, the beginnings of scientific thought, 
some regard for the reievent evidence, some sense of duty to 
see the other side of the shield as it is, an appreciation however 
rudimentary of the historical method, a realisation however 
evanescent of the complexities of social, economic and political 
phenomena, and a consciousness however dim that no educat- 
ed man can really claim to judge for himself, except on matters 
with regard to which, his own equipment insight and outlook 
are fairly adequate. 
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EEYISED EBITIOH. 

My inimble venture has met with a welcome beyond my 
expectations. I thought I was writing mainly for College stm 
dents but my booksellers assure me that the book is bought 
mainly by the general public. » When it appeared some pro- 
minent public men, and some pandits of recognised eminence 
n the fields of Indian History, Indian Polities and Indian 
iMtitutional development, from (the late) Sir Courtenay Ilbert 
id Sir Valentine Chirol downwards, Were so very generous 
■ to commend it; and the newspaper reviewer scanning it 
i|ough the spectacles of prejudice was a rare exception.* 

It seems I happened to hit the psychological moment at 
'hich people wished for some such non-partisan and compre- 
onsive account bearing evidence of care and study to be piac- 
d into their hands. The size and arrangement of the book 
csem to have been minor points in its favour. Whatever the 
<i.uses, I am duly grateful for the market thus opened at once 
d I trust that readers will find the revised edition less 
i.:iccurate and a little less inadequate to the vast and complex 
bject-matter. Later events of outstanding importance have 
t. 3n noted in their proper places, and I have drawn upon 
...•cent literature much more than might appear from the re- 
arences, which my space has not allowed me to add freely, 
ome discussions and comments have been omitted, parts have 
een recast, many passages have been pruned, a full account 
as been added of the dyarchy as now in force. But while 
-.aking these and other changes or — I hope — improvements, 
I have adhered in tone and treatment to the ideal outlined in 
the preface to the first edition. The use of a smaller type is 
due to a desire to place the enlarged book within the reach of 
all classes of readers. And if the demand continues, I hope 
to issue it next both in a cheaper form and in a “library 
edition” at a reasonable price. 


In the concluding pages some might hold that I am ex- 
ceeding my proper function. But after the emotional storm 


* Extracts from some of these opmions and reviews are given at the 
end of thia edition. 
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of the non-cooperation movement through which the country 
has passed, parties are in a flux, the firmest principles appear 
to be tottering, and I submit it is no heinous oflence at such 
a moment for an evolutionary nationalist enjojring the per- 
fect freedom of an armchair spectator (without such entangle- 
ments to embarrass him as his party, Ms following, or even 
the next elections), to offer a few suggestions to educated 
Indian politicians at large, for whatever they are worth, 

B, K. T. 

NarayanPeth, Poona City, 

September 11th, 1926, 
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NOTE. 

A Eupeb = 180 grains Troy (165 siiver 4*15 alloy)* 

== 11.3 grains of gold=2s— l/lOth of a £* This 

was the value of the Rupee npto about 187S. 

=r 7.54 grains of gold==ls 4d=l/15th of a £. This 
was the value of the Rupee from about 1898 
to about 1916. 

For about twenty years, say 1875-1895, a third unit 
intermediate between £ and R was also used in official 
publications, viz. Rx==10 Rupees. This unit I have not 
used at ail 

As the Great War proceeded, silver rose, and the £ fel^ 
in terms of gold. The Indian Exchange and Currency Com- 
mittee, 1919, advised that the Rupee be again declared=2 S= 
1/lOth of a £, as it had been upto 1873. And this was done. 
But this could not be maintained. The Rupee has for some 
years now been 

:= 8.48 grains of gold=ls 6d~3/40ths of a £• 
The latest Committee on Indian Exchange and Cur- 
rency have just advised that this should be adhered to. 

See Section 55-- n 7 (p. 277) for some other variations 
in the value of a Rupee and the consequences of such 
variations. 

An Anna =? 1/16 th of a Rupee = Id when R2=16d; 

=1-Jd when R=18d. 

The ratio of annas to the Rupee is frequently used in 
India to indicate subdivisions of other units also; thus Jth of 
any quantity is said to be two aimas in the rupee ; |ths, 
twelve annas in the rupee; &c. 

A Lakh ==* 100,000,= .! million. Pronounce the a as in 
car 

A Oeoee = 100 iakhs=: 10 millions. 

Thus £ 1 million ==Rs. 1 orore upto 1873. 

=Rs. IJ crores from 1898 to 1916. 

=Rs. IJ crores now. 

A Maund=40 seers==82 .28 lbs. 

^For the spelling of Indian proper names in this book 
see Section 22— n 3 (p, 96). 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

TO THE 

DAWN OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT- 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY : TO THE DIWANI, 1765. 

Section 1, Foundation, On the 31 st December 1600 Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter to the Earl of Cumberland and over 
two hundred London merchants to trade by sea with all coun- 
tries from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of MageUan 
for fifteen years. The grant was for “ the honour of the nation, 
• the wealth of the people, the increase of navigation, and the 
advancement of lawful traffic to the benefit of the common, 
wealth.” The Earl and his associates were incorporated 
in the name of the “ Governour and Company of merchants 
of London, trading into the East Indies.” They were to hold 
a Court or general assembly, which was empowered to make 
such laws and regulations for the better advancement of their 
afiairs and for the discipline and government of their own 
factors, masters, mariners^ and other officers, apprentices 
and servants, as were reasonable and not contrary to English 
law and custom. The power of punishing, by fine or imprison- 
ment was specially included. The ^‘general court ”l was to 
elect a Governor, a Deputy Governor, and twenty-four “ com* 
mittees,” to form tbeir standing executive, and this body was 
to wield the whole power of the Company. English subjects 
who did not join the Company and yet tried to trade by sea 
in these regions, were declared to be guilty of contempt of the 
crown, and were punishable by confiscation of all their goods, 
ships, ete., half the value of which was to go to the Company, 
and further by such imprisonment and other punishment as 
might be necessary. If any places in these regions of Asia, Africa 
and America were in the “lawful and actual ”2 possession of 
a Christian prince or State in “ league and amity ” with Eng- 
land, the Company was not to trade there unless allowed by thai? 
power to do so. The Charter also granted the necessary con- 
cessions and facilities about ships, munitions and madners,. 
customs duties, re-export of goods, and the export of coin 
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IN WESTERN INDIA. 


and bullion. And it was finally provided that tb© Charter 
would be cancelled if not found profitable to the country on 
a notice to the Company of two years, but that, on the other 
hand, if the adventure answered expectations, it might be 
renewed on a petition from the Company, for another i^riod 
of fifteen years, with such alterations and qualifications in its 
terms as experience might suggest to be required. 

P. MUKERJI : Indian Constitutional Documents : 

I pp. 1 — ^20; the Text of the Charter, 

SIR W. W. HUNTER : History; I Ch. 6. 

SIR 0. ILBERT : Government of India, Brief Historical 
Survey (1922) pp. 3-13. 

Section 2, In Western India* The East India Company 
began as a Regulated Company. For the first eleven years, the 
members clubbed together at will for a voyage, each voyage 
being treated as an independent venture. This is known as 
the period of 'separate’ voyages.! Some community of policy 
and unity of direction were soon found to be indispensable, 
and from 1611 all the members contributed to the joint stock 
or treasury cf the Company, out of which voyages and other 
uiidertaM^s came to be provided. But in this new system, 
each joint stock was still for several years only. Each was 
treated as a separate account, and profits Were divided When 
the ships of the last voyage furnished out of it had returned 
and the goods they brought in had all been disposed of. And 
“separate” voyages were also undertaken during this period 
at various times.2 It is only after Cromwell’s Charter of 
1657 that these confusing practices finally disappeared, and 
the Company became a Jomt Stoox Corporation in the modern 
sense of th term. 

Factories, docks and landing-places, and other property 
began to accumulate in India almost from the beginning. The 
Company first obtained what land it needed for such purposes 
by lease from the petty local authorities. They also approached 
th© Grand Mogul by agents and by means of embassies from 
the King of England. John Mildenhall, who had started from 
England in 1599 and travelling overland from the Levant had 
reached Agra in 1603 remained there till late in 1605, and 
claimed to have been successful in obtaining from Akbar \ fir- 
man granting to the English trade facilities on terms similar to 
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iiliost iVMcli’ til© Sultan of Turkey had granted 3 But Hais^'ldns 
and Ms immediate successors at Agra,^ did not icnow anything 
about tMs firman* In the meanwhile events happened which 
predisposed the Mughal rulers in favour of the newcomers. 

The great Mughal Empire even at its zenith was very weak 
at sea, and it was a matter of Mgh policy with its rulers to 
haTO skined mariners and naval fighters belonging to some other 
nation, if possible, to play ofi against the Portuguese* In 
November and December 1612 the Company’s ships tinder 
Captain Best defeated a superior Portuguese squadron off 
Swally Eioads at the mouth of the . Tapti. Thereupon the 
Governor of Surat readily granted the Company permission 
to have factories at Surat and three other places on the Gulf 
of Cambay, a permission ratified by the Governor of the Pro- 
vinee of Gujerat.^ The Portuguese tried to regain the ground 
thus lost and put forth the whole of their strength in the 
Arabian Sea against the Company in 1615. But the narrow 
and tortuous channels between the shoals and silt banks 
at the mouth of the river handicapped their galleons, their 
far greater gun power and man power could not be brought 
to bear, and Downton, against heavy odds, won victories no 
less impressive than those of 1612. Sir Thomas Roe, the 
ambassador from King James I, reached Jehangir’s Court at 
Ajmer at the end of 1615, and his courtly ways secured a 
favourable consideration for the Company’s petitions and 
grievances for some years thereafter.^ Moreover, the Portuguese 
power and influence in the Arabian Sea declined rapidly after 
1615, and the East India Company was very convenient to 
the Grand Mogul as his sea police suppressing piracy and 
keeping the route to Mecca open. Surat rose rapidly as 
the emporium of w*orld trade with Northern India, and became 
their principal factory in India. The coasting trade from the 
Indus to Goa also came more and more into their hands. And 
in 1635, five years after the treaty of Madrid nominally ea- 
tablisMng peace between England and Portugal throughout the 
world, the President of the factory at Surat made an arrange* 
ment with the Viceroy at Goa, wMch secured to the Company 
four sMploads per of the richer spices from Goa^ and 

other Portuguese ports to the south. / , ^ :.| 

HUNTER I, Ohs. 7, 8; II CM 2. . \ 

A. YUSUE ALI : Making of India, Ghs. 11, 12, 13 ; the best , 
brief account of the general causes. 
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BAY OF BBNGAI*. 


Section 3, Bay of Bengal: On the eastern coast of India th^ 
Company succeeded in establishing a factory at Masuiipatam 
(1611), the chief port of the kingdom of Golconda. Eventually, 
the Sultan gave them a swarna-paUa^imSkn; “Under the 
shadow of Me, the King, they shall sitdown at rest and in sa 
fety” (1632). But he had little effective power to enforce his au- 
thority at the extremities of his dominions. And he, too, 
like the Mughals, would not allow a fort to be erected. Francis 
Bay went south, therefore, and about thirty miles beyond the 
Butch stronghold of Fulikat, obtained (1639) a piece of land 
with the right to build a fort from the Baja of Chandragiri, 
Sri Ranga Rayal, a petty chieftain claiming descent from the 
great Vijayanagar dynasty. The Raja’s motives for the grant 
are highly instructive to the student of history. First, merchants 
and trade, he believes, will bring wealth to his country. 
"‘Secondly, he desires (for his money), good horses from Persia, 
Thirdly that yearly he may send servants into the Bay Bengalia 
to buy him hawks, apes, parrots, and similar baubles, . ..And, 
lastly, the fort, being made substantial and strong, may be 
able to defend his person on occasion against insulting 
neighbours.”* Bay christened his fort after the patron saint 
of England, and Fort St. George became the principal fac- 
tory on this coast from 1642. The Company raised it to the 
position of an independent presidency in 1653, and placed the 
Bengal and Coromandal coast settlements under it from 1658. 

Meanwhile, one of the Company’s vessels had entered 
Harispur at the southern mouth of the Mahanadi and obtained 
permission from the Governor of Orissa to trade, erect factories 
and build ships throughout the province (1633). A similar 
license was obtained from the Governor of Bengal seventeen 
years later. Here Hugh, the Impeiial port, became the princi- 
pal factory. The advance in the Company's trade and position 
in this part of Jndia Was much slower. They began fairly well 
while Prince Shuj a was governor, with whom Bought on the 
surgeon had some influence.! But Boughton died, the factors 
in charge at such distance from all supervision and control 
did not do well, and Shuja himself was routed by Aurangzeb 
and driven out of the province (1660). Shaista Khan, the 
new viceroy, confirmed their earlier grants only in name; 
there was little chance for profitable trade under his viceroyalty. 

♦ Poster, Eng. Factcrie*, l637-4b p. 181. 
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The Company obtained a firman from the Emperor in 1680 
Imt it made Kttle change in Shaista Khan’s dealings with them* 
Only two altematives remained: either to abandon Bengal 
altogether, or to see if they couli not win batter treatment 
hy force of arms. After repeated supplications which the 
Viceroy ignored, the Company increased the garrison at Hugh 
(1680). But the Mughal commandant of the place immediately 
•surrounded the English factory and established a strict blockade. 
A littia hesitation and delay, and the tragedy of 1756 might 
have been enacted seventy years earlier. Job Charnock, how- 
ever, abandoned the factory in time and sailed away, taking 
with him all he could in his crowded boats. Twentyseven 
miles lower down, the river deepens and broadens out into 
a splendid anchorage, the western bank is low, and the east- 
ern is so protected all round by fens and swamps, and the 
older channel of the Adiganga, that a naval power could 
defend both banks against all enemies from the land. This 
is Calcutta, and here mainly through the ^persistence of Char- 
nook and at the end of Sir Josia Child’s war against Aurangzeb, 
the Company started a factory, August 1690. Over and above 
the excellence of the situation for defence, the district was 
under the direct jurisdiction not of the Nawab but of one of 
his feudatories, the Raja of Bardwan.**® And a still greater 
advantage was that it was closer to the sea than the French 
and Dutch factories, which were higher up the river and thus 
at the mercy of the English, who could “bottle them iip” wben- 
ever necessary. 


HUNTER II, Ohs. 3, 4 and 7. 

Section 4. In England. The’ Company obtained a fresh 
Charter from James I in 1609 with ampler powers granted to 
them in perpetuity, and the support of many courtiers and men 
of rank enabled them to collect larger sums for their voyages 
and build their own ships. On the other hand, the Dutch grew 
more and more hostile to them in the East Indies, and the King 
granted licenses to adventurers who behaved in Eastern seas like 
pirates, and the native rulers held the Company responsible for 
■the injuries these ‘ interlopers ’ inflicted upon their subjects. 
During these early years the Company experienced many ups 


* Orioe. Indostan Bk, VI fVol II, p. 30), 
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and downs of fortune, and but for the footing they hael nioi» 
or less accidentally won at Surat and Madras, they might have* 
Ijeen overwhelmed even before they had made a fair start. 
Another important factor that enabled them to weather the 
storms and squalls of these early years was the long period 
for which they emtrusted the helm to one and the same in* 
dividual as chairman. Sir Thomas Smythe the jSrst Govemof 
of the Company, was re-elected every year upto 1621; Sir 
Morris Abbot, another of the founders, was Deputy Governor 
from 1615 and Governor from 1624 to 1637, and William 
Oockayne the Governor from 1839, was a Committee from 
1629 and Deputy Governor again from 1643 to 1658. 

In 1635, Charles I granted a license to Sir William Courten 
and others to trade with the East, and this rival association 
involved the East India Company in losses and troubles for 
years, for which no. redress could he had either from King or 
Parliament. Again, as soon as the Civil War began, the Kound- 
head section of the Parliament, sitting at Westminster, seized 
the Company’s cannon, and took from them a forced loan of 
£5,000. By 1647, even the Governor and ‘committees® lost 
heart and seriously thought of winding up their affairs. But 
better days soon dawned. When the Commonwealth deolared 
war against Holland, the Company’s wrongs at Amboyna and 
elsewhere figured amongst the causes. And the treaty of 1654 
awarded the Company £85,000 damages from the Dutch. The 
treaty with Portugal, a little later, also threw open the Portu- 
guese East Indies to English ships. Earlier still, the Common- 
wealth Council of State had compelled the Company and 
Courten’s Association, or the Assada Merchants (as they had 
come to be called), to arrange a compromise themselves, and 
the Parliament had resolved “ that the trade to the East Indies 
should be carried on by one Company and with one Joint Stock 
under such regulation as ParHament shall think fit, and that 
the Company should proceed upon the agreement made bet- 
ween them and the Assada Merchants until further orders” 
(1650). Outside merchants also continued to clamour for 
permission to share m the Eastern trade, both individually 
and in associations. licenses were granted to some of these 
petitioners also, but eventually the Commonwealth authoiities* 
examined the whole subject and Were convinced that unless 
England was prepared to protect by diplomacy and by force 
Lf arms every English adventurer into the East, and also to 
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keep a curb upon Ms actions as well as accept full responsibilty 
for them as a State, the only alternative to “open trade ** was 
a system of monopoly.’^ TMs was therefore the basis upon 
wMch Cromwell granted a fresh Charter on the 19th October 
1667, wMch insisted upon the Company having “ one continuous 
Joint Stock.” Under this Charter the Company themselves 
made regulations by wMch any one could join them on pay- 
ment of an entrance fee of £5, the minimuTyi subscription for 
a shareholder was fixed at £100, each holder of £500 stock was 
to have a vote in the “ general court,” any holder of £100 
stock was eligible for election as a “ committee ” and eight of 
the twenty-four “ committecxS ” were to retire every year, and 
no one was to be Governor or Deputy Governor for more than 
two consecutive years. Thus was the East India Company 
bom again : “transformed,” says. Hunter, “from a feeble reiio 
of the mediaeval trade-guild into a vigorous forerunner of the 
modern Joint Stock Company.” 

HUHTER I CM 7 : II Chs. 1 , 5 and 6. 



Section 5. To 1707. Charles II gave the Company several 
Charters, The first (1661) conceded to them wide powers 
over their subjects in the East, servants and others ; allowed 
them to have ships of war, munitions and forts ; and permitted 
them to make war and peace with non-Christian States. The 
same year he obtained Bombay as a wedding gift from Portugal 
and sent a small fleet to take possession, but the Portuguese 
Governor raised the objection that the gift did not include 
Thana and Salsette. The dispute lasted over three years^ 
and over three hundred out of the four hundred soldiers and 
sailors died In the meanwhile of scurvy and the climate. The 
royal officer in ccmmand waived the claim in order to save 
the remnant of his little band and obtained possession. The 
King found, however, the new acquisition to be a wMte elephant, 
and transferred it to the Company ; and with it he granted a 
Charter (1669) creating the first European regiment of tbs 
Company’s army out of the officers and soldiers who were there. 
The Company induced merchants and artisans to migrate from 
Surat, adopted a liberal policy towards cultivators who were 
drawn within their narrow area from the surrounding districti, 
and Bombay grew rapidly almost from the first. Charles’s third 
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was similarly occasioned by his transfer of St. Helena 
to the Company and was equally liberal in its concession of 
powers. Moreover^ both at Bombay and at Madras there 
were rebeUions and factious squabbles leading to bloodshed 
and disorder, and the Directors, finding their powers under 
these Charters inadequate, had to send out Commissioners 
With exceptional powers to restore order. Hence the Charter of 
16 53 gave to the Company very nearly all the powers of a State, 
subject only to a reservation of the “sovereign” right power and 
dominion of the Crown, “ when we shall be pleased to interpose 
our Royal Authority thereon.” And the power to coin money 
at Madras and Bombay had been already granted earlier. 
James II further empowered the Company to raise naval forces 
(1686) and authorised them to establish a Municipaiity^! at 
Madras (1787) who were to provide, among other things, “a 
schoolhouse for the teaching of the native children to speak, 
read and write the English tongue and to understand arithmetic 
and merchants’ accounts.” The Company’s factories during 
all these years were under Surat, and the continuity of govern- 
mant and policy that is secured by long rule under one head, 
we discover at this stage of the Company’s history in the long 
tenures of office of the Surat Presidency. Sir George Oxenden 
filled the post from 1662 to 1669. Gerald Aungier succeed- 
ed him on his death and died at his post in turn in 1677, He 
is the real founder of Bombay. Under his firm tolerant and 
sympathetic regime the revenue of the place increased three- 
fold and the population six-fold. Sir John Child was President 
from 1682 and he too died at liis post in 1699. The transfer 
of the Company’s headquarters from Surat to Bombay took 
place in his time in 1687 as an incident of the war with Au- 
ran|zeb and about the same time as Charnock’s retirement 
from Hugh, so that he may be looked upon as, in a sense, the 
first of the long line of the Governors of Bombay. 

Por about a generation after, the amalgamation with the 
A^sada merchants, the Company followed a fairly liberal po- 
licy towards outsiders. Any Englishman was free to settle 
at any of its factories, its own servants were allowed to trade 
piivately within reasonable limits and to continue in India 
atter leaving service, and it also conceded licenses to adven- 
turers and their ships to visit and trade at its settlement pret- 
ty freely Nevertheless, the outside public were not satis- 
had. They wanted a perfectly open trade. And there were 
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^ympatMsejE with this view in the Company itself, A pro- 
posal was brought forward in 1681 to wind np the Joint Stoek 
of 1657 and invite subscriptions for a new one &om the public 
at large. This was defeated, however, and from this point 
onwards the Company became stricter in asserting and main- 
taining its privileges and keeping ‘interlopers’ at arm’s length. 
The charter of 1683 authorised it to set up admiralty Courts 
which could confiscate the ships and goods of all interlopers. 
The matter was fought out first in the law Courts.* But de- 
feat of open trade there served only to excite public opinion 
the more. And English Swadeshi opinion was also harden- 
ing fast against the calicoes, muslins, shawls and art fabrics 
of India. The struggle was transferred to parliament and in 
January 1690 a Committee of the Commons heard both sides 
and reported that there should be ‘a new Company and a new 
Joint Stock established by Parliament’; but in the meanwhile 
the East India Company was to continue, all its privileges un- 
impaired. The next House of Commons was Tory, but it also 
decided against a Company with a monopoly and asked the 
King ‘to dissolve the E.LCompany and issue a charter to a new 
one on such terms as His Majesty might see fit’ (1692), . The 
next year the Commons repeated this resolution emphatical- 
ly, asking the King to give the Company the necessary notice. 
Instead, however, what the Company obtained from the Bang’s 
ministers was a new Charter for twenty-one years; the only 
concession in it to outsiders was that the Company’s capital 
was to be increased by 744,000 1 new subscriptions. The Com- 
mons Were naturally angry and took advantage of the deten- 
tion of an interloper’s ship by the Privy Council at the instance 
of the Company, to declare ‘that all Englishmen have equal 
right to trade to the Bast Indies unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament’ (1694). The King, too, thereupon, revoked all 
the articles in his recent Charter against interlopers. And 
as soon as the war against Prance was over, Parliament passed 
an Act for raising a loan of two millions sterling at eight per 
cent, and for settling the trade to the East Indies by found- 
ing a new Company, each subscriber to the loan to have the 
right of contributing a share in the Company’s stock propor- 
tional to his subscription (1698). To this loan the East In- 
dia Company promptly subscribed 315,000 L the largest sin. 
gle subscription. The most prominent of the other subscri- 
bers, however, combined together into a joint stock company 
♦B. I.Co. V.Sanay8(1683-5). ' 
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as tiie Act allowed, and on a petition the King granted them 
an ample charter in the name of the ‘‘English Company trading 
to the East Indies.” Perhaps the most noteworthy novelty 
in this charter, which owing to subsequent events came to 
the foundation-stone of the United Bast India Company’s 
Privileges, is the following : “All ministers (of religion) shall 
be obliged to learn within one year after their arrival the Por- 
tuguese language and shall apply theniselves to learn the na- 
tive language of the country where they shaE reside, the 
better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos that shaE be 
the servants or slaves of the Company, or of their agents, in 
the Protestant Eeligion.” 


Both Companies were soon convinced that they must 
come to an understanding and amalgamate. In India the 
efforts of the new Company to establish the same three Pre- 
sidencies as the old had created, and in the same places, too, 
brought no gain to themselves and involved the old Company 
in great difficulties. In England the doubled imports glut- 
ted the market and raised the swadeshi opposition to a height. 
Parliament penalised the wearing of Indian silks and imposed 
heavy duties upon their importation (1700). And a Union 
appeared more and more imperative as the War of the Spanish 
Succession drew near. It was effected at last, exactly a week 
before the outbreak of the hostilities, in the form of an Inden- 
ture Tripartite between the Crown and the two Companies 
(1702). The new Company had subscribed 1,662,000 L of 
the loan, the E. I. Company had subscribed 316,000 L The 
Erst condition of the Union therefore was that the old Com- 
pany was to take over 673,500 1. of the loan from the new, 
so as to equalize the shares of both, Gn the other hand the 
deadstock, houses, factories and forts of both the Companies 
together were valued at 400,000 1. of which the senior Com- 
pany’s share was worth 330,000 L, aud so the new Company 
was to pay 130,000 1. to it, to equalize matters. Secondly, 
on the new board of directors each Company was to elect twelve 
and|this joint board was to be supreme from the date of union. 
And thirdly, seven years were to be allowed to each Com- 
pany to wind up its separate affairs. The Act of ParEament 
constituting this “United Company of merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies” took from it a further loan of 
1,200,000 L, in return for the privileges, and also provided 
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tkat they ifem thereafter to receive interest for the 'whofe 
fonoimt of 3,200^000 1. at the rate of five per cent only ( 1707)9 

ROBERTS, Ohs. 3 to 7. ' 

, ILBERT, pp. 13-30. ' 

HU:NTER, II Chs. 7, 8 and 9. 

MACAULAY History, Chs. 18, 19, 20, 23.— the reievanl 
sections. 

Section 6. Fanulch-Biyar's Firman, From the consti- 
tution of the United Company to the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession in Europe, the East India Company enjoyed nearly 
forty years of steady growth in resources, experience, influ- 
ence and power. This period of peaceful penetration and 
local consolidation enabled the three Presidencies t to train 
up a body of men who knew their work and surroundings 
thoroughly and were quite prepared to face the greater problems 
and difficulties of the troubled times that followed. The great 
Mughal Emperors had administered their major provinces by a 
system of triple or quadruple establishments which served as 
checks upon one another. The Nawab was titular head of 
the Province, but was far from being sole master in his domain. 
The Biwan of the Province vi^as an independent officer with 
Ms own establishments in city and zilia, which exacted a strict 
account of all the revenue and expenditure and rendered it 
direct to the imperial treasury. The customs revenue of the 
province was within the Diwan’s direct control and when the 
larger jagirs of the greater functionaries and feudatories (to 
none of whom the Emperors allowed more than a life interest) 
fell vacant on the death of an incumbent, it was the function 
of the Biwan rather than the Nawab to take possession. The 
judicial administration again, such as it was, was in civil cases 
in the hands of kazis, whose dependence upon the Kaw^ab -was 
slight. And even in military matters, the strong fortresses 
and the imperial ports of the province were entrusted each 
to a Governor who was not necessarily a subordinate of the 
Nawafo. This system, however, had been breaking down 
during the last decades of Aurangzeb’s reign, and soon after his 
death one and the same officer, styled the Subahdar, every- 
where combined in bis own person the duties of Nawab and 
Biwan, and succeeded in becoming the absolute ruler of his 
province in everything but the name. If he forwarded to 
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I>elM more or less regularly a sum in commutation of the an* 
nmal revenues of the province and knew how to keep the in- 
iuential ministers and courtiers surrounding the Emperor 
well-disposed towards Mm, “he had notMng to fear but an 
army from DelM, wMch was always coming but never came.”2 
All persons and powers throughout the empire from village 
communities, trachhg castes, industrial gilds and even temples 
right upto the great hereditary Rajas in Rajputana, felt 
the change that had come over the spirit of the Emi^ire and 
reacted towards it in one and the same way, for the preserva- 
tion of their rights from the growing exactions and tyrannies 
of the local magnate, and the increasing insecurity of their 
surroundings. They strengthened themselves as best they 
could, and also sought by all means in tbeir power a clearer 
definition of their rights from the highest authority. The 
Company too had no other option. The Zamindari rights 
over the district-^ surrounding Calcutta were purchased {1698) 
and the fortifications of Fort William were strengthened X1707- 
14). And they seat an embassy to the emperor Farrnkh* 
siyar. The President of Fort William in his petition for re- 
dress, called the Emperor “absolute monarch and prop of the 
universe,” and compared himself to “the smallest particle 
of sand with his forehead at command rubbed on the ground.” 
The grievances complained of related to all the three presi- 
dencies. And they were lucky ia getting full redress on paper 
on ail the main points within the short space of two years. 
This was the result of the Mughal fear of the Company’s 
strength at sea. Bombay, unable to stand any longer the ex- 
cessive exactions of the Governor of Surat, withdrew the fac- 
tory from that port in 1717, which instantly excited serious 
alarm. For it Was remembered that the last withdrawal of 
the kind had been followed by the Company’s fleet preying 
upon Mughal shipping wherever found throughout the Indian 
seas.4 Farrukhsiyar’s firman allowed the Madras Presidency 
to take possession for an annual quit-rent of some villages 
round Madras, which the Subahdar of the Karnatak had granted 
but resumed. Bombay obtained the valuable right of 
exemption of their imports and exports at Surat from inspec- 
tion and delay; they had only to pay a fixed annual sum in 
commutation of customs. The cargoes of English ships wreck- 
ed anywhere along the Mughal coasts were to be protected 
irom plunder. And Calcutta obtained exemption from stop- 
page and examination of all goods and ships certified by the 
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President’s dczstoJb (signature i,e, signed certificate) as belong-^ 
ing to the Company. This was a most valuable privilege 
which the Company tried to stretch to the uttermost. The 
Subahc ar of Bengal refused to recognise the ■validity of the 
President’s dastak in the internal trade of the province or 
in goods passing up or down by land. On w'-ater, however^ 
the Company were strong, and the effects of the firman were 
far-reaching. The President granted his dastak not only 
to the Company’s goods, but also to the goods of the Com- 
pany’s servants, who traded largely on their own account, 
and were allowed by their masters to do so in many articles, 
since the salaries paid to them were miserably low. And the 
Company’s servants began to earn large commissions besides 
from the native merchants, merely by extending to them also 
the protection of the dastak. The volume of the goods thus 
entrusted to them for transpcrt increased vexy rapidly, and 
the Company further improved their gains by increasing their 
own shipping. The Indian merchants obtaining the protec- 
tion of the dastak would have to pay the Company for trans- 
portation and ware-housing services also, and the Company’s 
shipping and their network of w-are-houses along the rivers 
went on multiplying. The Emperor his ministers and his 
courtiers could not possibly have realised that their firman 
would thus enable a foreign Company to engross so high a 
proportion of the trade and ship)ping of the richest province 
of the Empire. When the firman reached Calcutta, Madias 
Bombay tho^ Presidents and Council received it with regal 
honours : 151 guns from the fort and the broadsides of every 
vessel in the port roared forth their jubilant welcome. Orme 
called it the Magna Charta of the Company and it certainly 
gave them an assured legal status and constituticnal rights 
derived from the highest authority in India. The very fact 
that the Company habitually exaggerated the worth and sig- 
nificance of such grants and concessions as they had hitherto 
obtained, shows the high value rightly attached to a firman 
of the Emperor under the Mughal system. 

ROBERTS i Ch. 8. 

MILL Bk, IV Ch. I. 

Section 7. New Bra, Thus a hundred and fifty years- 
after their foundation the East India Company were rulers 
at Bombay hut only Zamindars at Madras and Calcutta, and- 
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mere traders at their factories inland. But a new era began 
in their fortunes with the war of the Austrian Succession a d 
in the short space of twenty years (1745-05) transformed them 
Into a powerful State ruEng over extensive provinces. And 
when once they began to mount up the ladder of power they 
asoenied the steps easily and rapidly, until before long they 
were Ermly estabEshed on the summit. Many causes contri- 
buted to this result, which was as unexpected by the Com- 
pany themselves as by any one else. 

The main internal cause was that the Mughal Empire 
had broken down, political conditions in India had become 
chaotic, and the country was in the throes of an ‘'internal 
revolution,” “a state of chronic War and mutual plunder” 
during which “authority had fallen on the ground and lay 
there waiting to be picked up by somebody,”* Wars, it must 
be Quoted, can only be carried on for many years at a stretch 
when the theatre of warfare can itself be made to supply in 
abundanoe the men and resources so essential to prolonged 
operations; but a state of internal revolution is also a state of 
ohronie warfare ju-Jt because it fulfils th3S0 conditions. 

The main external cause was that England had already 
won a position of maritime supremacy in the world, and every 
effort made by her European rivals singly and in combination 
to chaEenge and weaken this, enabled her on the contrary 
to strengthen it more and more throughout the eighteenth 
oentury.f The principal rival of the EngEsh in India was the 
French East India Company Which was by far the weaker of 
the two in every respect. Even if the two Companies had been 
left to fight it out by themselves, the EngEsh Company was 
certain to win. And it so happened that France was also 
the principal rival of England in Europe and America. Thu^ 
although the E. 1. Company was in fact only a few hundred 
traders not aE of them EngEshmen, its cause nevertheless 
assumed a national aspect, and England as a State gave it a 
fairly consistent support at this oritioal stag|» of its fortunes 
in war and in diplomacy. 


* Ssalsy Expansion, n Series esp. Lee. iii. ” 

lolaSd Oh" 8* P»' 305 - 
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Kor shonid some remarkable traits of the EngEsh cha- 
racter be forgotten. The iiistory of no other people shows 
such uniform good luck; perhaps because (1) the EngEsh have 
extraordinary staying-power, (2) they discern and seize oppor- 
tunities, and (3) in the moment of success they restrain them- 
selves, they keep cool and are content with appropriating 
less of the legitimate fruits and spoils of victory than almost 
any other people. The history of no other nation shows such 
uniform good luck; perhaps also because while few very few 
English statesmen soldiers or admirals have been men of 
genius, (4) the proportion amongst their empire-builders has 
been surprisingly large of administrators;! who, as even Mil 
was constrained tG adbait i^ the case of Warren Hastings, “ex* 
celled in applying temporary expedients to temporary dif- 
ficulties; in putting off the evil day; in giving a fair complexion 
to the present one.”* At any rate, it is a historical fact that 
the Indians of that century soon discovered something subtle 
behind the Company, which they called her “star”^ and came 
to repose more and more faith in it. 

To pass on to causes and influences not so difficult to ap- 
praise. The Indian States pitted against the Company were 
under a system of personal rule, A particular ruler might 
be able and trusted by his people and army and might have 
a clear far-seeing poEcy to which he resolutely clung; but on 
his death there might be a war of succession a minority or a 
successor who was incompetent or distrusted or hamx;)ere i by 
palace intrigues, or one who, though free from such difficul- 
ties and able himself* might have other aims or methods.S 
A corporate authority might also 'he distracted by personal 
^jealousies and differences: the ill-success of the French in 
India was to some extent at least due to this cause. But even 
prejudiced students ot the history of the East India Company 
must admit that it showed less of this defect than might have 
been expected. A united front Was maintained on the whole, 
a fairly continuous policy was evolved, although the field 
of operations must have appeared to the foreign eyes of these 
pioneers bewilderingly various and tropically proEfio of sur- 
prises. " 

The French have more practical originality and they have 
less colour prejudice than any other “white” people; and it 
was in the fitness of things that they should have been the 

' .. . . ' : ... . ' ^ 

* Mill Bk. V Ch. 8, last paragraph. 
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first to try and test the experiment of imparting the weapons 
and discipline of the European art of war to Indian soldiers. 
It was also quite as natural that the English should reap the 
full harvest of what others had sown merely in an experimental 
farm as it were. For, supposing for the sake of argument that 
the French had not been knocked out of the ring at so early 
a stage : — there would have been a French zone in India de- 
fended by an army mainly Indian; the organisation of that 
force would have been very different from that of the Indian 
army created by the English East India Company; that part 
of India would in all probability have been annexed to the 
mother country at an early stage of its history, and would 
have become as integral a part of France as is Algiers. There 
would thus have been a forced super-imposition of the French 
culture upon Indian, and this might have developed one knows 
not what disorders, tumults and horrors; and, lastly, even 
supposing them all successfuDy surmounted, that zone would 
liave remained un-Indian for one knows not how many cen- 
turies. 


Again, with Chanda Saheb began a long line of Indian 
rulers and adventurers who saw the European Art of War 
exemplified by armies composed mainly of Indian soldiery, 
and grasped its supreme importance for success as soon ia 
they saw it. The greatest in tins line of succession were Sada- 
shivrao Bhau, Mahadji Shinde (Sindhia), and Ranjitsing each 
of whom acquired more of it than his predecessor- But none, , 
not even the last, could master it fuUy, And no wonder, Gene- 
ralship, strategy, tactics; the provision of the necessary forts 
ordnance, mumtions; the training of the unit, the company, 
the army corps; the proportion of the various arms; their pro- 
per use at the right moment and in the right manner; the 
keeping of an army and in being in peace and in war, in victory 
as well as in defeat; not to mention inventions or improve- 
ments it is too complex a matter to *be mastered without 
several generations of a continuous tradition. The army 
at the front needs to be fed continuously, and not with food 
only; and that means factories and military colleges, and be- 
hind and supporting it aU, a highly developed stable poHtical 
social and economic System. In one word the army scier ti- 
ficaUy trained and equipped, is, to use an Indian figure, the 
mace of Bhima; but Bhima the Pandawa alone can wield it 
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-md smash Ms foes with it. In a lesser hand it inYariably 
smaBhes np both him and itself to pieces. 

JuDd lastly soon after Pitt’s India Act, the Ccmpary’s 
efficiency as a cml administrator csme to be on a par with its 
snperiority as a military power. In every district as it came to 
be annexed to the Company “lands abandoned for a century 
were taken again into cultivation, cities were re-populated or 
new emporia founded, commerce revived, temples andf mcs- 
ques were built anew.”* Thus it was that the miracle of an 
all-red India came about quite unmiraculously in the corrse 
of the sanguinary century letween the petty and chance en» 
counter at St. Thome (1746) and the great artillery battle at 
Gujrat (1849). , 

. 

SIB A. LYALL ; Eise and Expansion of British dominion 
in India. 

SIB V. CHIBOL : India (Modern World series 1926) Ch. 4. 

Section 8. The BkvanL Within twenty years of the 
deposition and murder of Earrukh-siyar, Kadir Shah’s inva- 
sion reduced the Mughal Empire to a mere name, and Subah- 
dars in the out-lying provinces became independent. I he 
founders of these new kingdoms were self-made rnenl trained 
to arms and administraticn in the hard school of personal 
ups and downs, and while they lived their sway over the pro- 
vinces they had seized and were holding together was a rea- 
lity. But the moment their eyes were closed chaos began. 
Dupleix and Bussy tried to turn the situation to the profit 
of the French Company at Ark at and Hyderabad and failed 
(1748-61). CHve at Mursbidabad and Patna succeeded (1757- 
65). Sirajud-doula was deposed. Mir Jaffar was |)laced on 
the mamudi^ but soon discovered that be could neither control 
his foreign allies nor satisfy their greed, nor maintain himself 
without their support. All Horth India went in daily dread 
of Ahmad Shah Ahdali’s movements. Prince Ali Gauhar, 
moreover, appeared with an army on the borders of Bihar, 
appointed Subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by his father 
the Emperor. Mil is of opinion that the EngKsh might now 
have transferred their support from Mir Jafiar to him, “On 
what side justice lay,” he remarks, “is evident enough. On 

*AI earthin’: Lost Dominion. 
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wliafe side poKoy, is a more subtle inquiry.” s Tbe people con. 
cerned, however, from Shu ja-ud-doula of Oudh and Bamna- 
rayan of Bihar downwards, 4 no longer considered it obligatory 
to pay any respect whatever to the rights and firmans of the 
Emperor (who was a mere tool in the hands of Vazlr Gaz3-ud. 
din), or to the claims of a Prince, who had constantly plot- 
ting against him that unscrupulous Vazir as his mortal enemy. 
In the course of his second invasion, however, he had Mmseif, 
on Ms father’s death in November 1759, become Emperor 
as Sbab Alam, and after the decisive battle Of Panipat (1761), 
Ahmad Shah Abdalli had acknowledged Ms title and recom- 
meaded Ms restoration to EelM to Shuja-ud*doula, Najib- 
nd-doula and the other Muslim princes of Hindustan. The 
Company, therefore, thought it prudent to regularise the post* 
tion in the Lower Provinces. Although they had defeated him 
in battle, they invited him over to Patna, where Mir Kasim 
(Who had replaced Mir Jafar) rendered Mm homage, and it 
was agreed that an annual tribute of Rs. twenty-four lakhs 
was to be paid^ to him. The Emperor at the same time of- 
fered the iSiwani of the provinces to the Company and re- 
quested their aid for Ms advance upon Delhi But the ge- 
neral instructions of the Court of Directors were “to act with 
the utmost ^ution,” and both the adventure and the offer 
were declined.* 

This offer of the Diwani had indeed come as early as 1758. 
The DelM treasury had been receiving from Bengal an annual 
revenue of Es. fifty lakhs before the breakdown of tbeir ad- 
ministration, and it was only natural that the Emperor and 
Ms ministers should still cast longing eyes at such an income, 
and be always ready to pass the deeds in favour of any one 
at all likely to fulfil the rssponsibility of a more or less regular 
remittance. But power has its duties no less than its spoils 
and the spoils of power must sooner or later drop out of the 
hands no longer able to discharge the duties, Olive had re- 
ferred to this offer in Ms letter to Pitt (1759), and added that 
it would be a magnificent acquisition for the kingdom of Eng- 
land, whereas “so large a sovereignty may possibly be an ob- 
ject too extensive for a mercantile Company.” Pitt how- 
ever, was not to be tempted, although Clive’s Agent told him 
that “if the State neglected it, the Company in process of time 

Section X (II 404-409) ; A aliar I, 79-84« 
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would secisre it, that they would even find themselves under 
a iiecessity to do It for their greater quiet and safety, exclu- 
sive of gain.”* If Mir Jaffer had shown greater capacity, or 
If the Company’s servants had proved less rapacious, if the 
Company’s^ arms had been less irresistible, or even if Clive 
had not with the audacity of genius completely extinguished 
the pofitical influence of the French and the Dutch in this 
part of India, the fulfilment of this forecast might have been 
delayed. As it was Mir Jafler was deposed, Mr TCa^sii m was 
^ven into a war, the first was re-installed, and on his death, 
not Ms grandson and heir, but his second son was elevated, 
and on the understanding that all Ms power was to be exer- 
cised by a Naib (deputy) chosen by the Company. Thus the 
Nawab, whose jealousy of the Company acquiring an inde- 
pendent status was one reason for their hesitation in the past, 
sank into a mere puppet and ceased to count. And the Com- 
pany too were now prepared by eight years of close contact 
and crowded experience to judge and act for themselves. The 
Emperor, the NawabVazir, the Rohilla and other Muslim CMefs, 
their actual power and their mutual relations, their designs 
and their methods, the Company were now able to estimate 
and iitiMse for their own ends, and so as to suit their own pecu- 
liar constitution. While the Indian princes with whom they 
had to deal were tMnking only of the situation in India, the 


Company had to consider no less their own position in Eng- 
lish law and polity, and England’s relations with other Euro- 
pean powers. Hence, they wanted a legalised status within 
the Indian political system, the status not of a sovereign but 
of a subordinate under the Chhatra (umbrella) of the Emperor 
and the Nawab, however nominal in fact, but still of indu- 
bitable value in law and diplomacy; and yet they also wanted 
an absolutely free hand within the territory they occupied, 
and lastly, a land frontier or barrier not imposing upon them 
too great a strain to defend. After the decisive battle of Bak- 
sar, and especially after the skirmish near Kora (May 1765) 
when !Shuja-ud-doula’s last ally, Mulharji Hoikar “galloped up 
and down like one desirous to do something, but confounded 
and appaled by the English fire, put spurs to Ms Horse and 
galloped away altogether/’t the Company could have seized 
the whole of their enemies’ terrotories; or they coull have 

* ririnLii;??, pp. oiv-dvi. dee for this letter of January 1759, 

I pp. 13-18. 

t Self, II. 580- • ' ’ 
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accepted the Emperor’s proposal to take Gazipur and Benaieg ' 
for themselves, and let Mm have the rest. There must have 
been other proposals also from Shuj-ud-doula of Oudh, Bai- ; 
want Sing of Benares, Sitab Bai and others. But the Company 
Were bent upon securing — not as large a territory as they could 
seize, nor the position of a sovereign,— but something far more 
modest and serviceable : a stable frontier, an unimpeachable 
title, and behind these, years of peaceful and profitable trade. 
TMs is the meaning of the Eiwani treaties between the Com- i 
pany, the Emperor, the Nawab Vazir, and the Baja of Benares, 
though the whole proceedings had to outward appearance 
an unreality, wMch historians, from the author of the Seir 
Mutakherin downwards, have not scrupled to ridicule. If a ^ 
definite date be desired from wMch to mark the beginning of 
the British power in India, it is far more accurate to fix it at 
the 16th January 1761, when Pondicheri changed hands, or f 
at the 10th February 1763, when the Treaty of Paris was signed, i 
or at the 23rd October 1764, the date of the decisive battle ii ] 
Baksar, or finally and most appropriately at the 12th August 
1765, the date of the Diwani Firman, rather than at the third 
battle of Panipat with which the Enghsh had nothing to do, 
or at the flight of the betrayed Siraj-ud-daula from Piassey 
Grove,* which even military enthusiasts cannot magnify into a 
battle. ■ ■ . 1| 

A. B. KEITH, Speeches & Documents, I 20-30. 

MILL, IV Chs. 3, 5 and 7. 

FIEMINGEB, CM 8. i 

A. YUSUF ALI, Chs. 14, 15, 16. . ; 

^ ■' ■ , ■■ •' ^ 


♦ Grove of Palasha trees. 
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CHAPTER I: NOTES. 

SECTION. 1. 

1- The ‘General Court* is, in modern language, the ordinary annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the company ; which the Charter required 
to he held on the first of July or within sis days after that date. Th© 
hoard of ‘committees’ corresponds to our Board of Directors. The Mrst 
Governor and Directors are named in the Charter. ‘Committees* says Hliil 
®ineant persons to whom something is committed or entrusted.* History 
m. IV, ch. 1. 

2. I.e. “effective occupation.*’— Hunter, I 220, 246-7; P. E. Roberts, 

Hisforkai Geography— India, I 23; Cambridge Modern History, IV Ch. 25 
The Elizabethan petitioners themselves asked only for leave to trade, 

*‘where Spaniards or Portuguese liave not any castle, fort, blockhouse, or 
commandant’* They thus recognised such occupation as effective, hut 
Ignored the rights founded upon the Papal Bull of 1493, 

SECTION 2. 

1. The profits of these ‘separate’ voyages were very high— A. Yusuf 
All, Making of India, p. 142. 

2. Hunter, II pp. 177-9, n. 2 gives a summary survey of the vo- I 

yages and joint stocks from 1600 to 1660. 

3. Vincent Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul (1917), pp. 292-5. For 
the distinction hetwTeen parwana, nishan, firman, sanad and treaty see Hun- 
ter, II p. 51 text and note. 

4. Hawkins, at Agra, 1607-11 : Canning 1613; Kerridge 1613-4 Ed 
wards 1615. Strictly speaking ‘ambassador* is too high a little for these 
four : more than one of them, moreover made himself and his nation ridi- 
culous at the Moghal Court. For Mldenhall and Hawkins see Sir W. Foster 
Early Travels in India. The first was merely a private trader (p. 48). Ne- 
vertheless, the probabilities about the MOdenhall firman story are (1) that 
he did obtain some concessions, (2) that the Company could not get them 
from Mm as they would not pay him his price for them or objected to have 
him as permanent head of their trade in the Mughal Empire, (3) that the 
papers were either lost on his death at Ajmer in June 1614 or they felt 
into the hands of the Mughal OMcer there, and that (4) they ceased to be 
of any use to the Company because of the fresh concessions obtained 
1613*14, 
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5a For a graphic accoant of Best's and Downton's acJtlons see Hi 
6 Bawlinson Briiisfi Beginnings, Ch. 4. 

To show their displeasure at the action of the Governor of Siirat 
In gTMiting the concessions to the English, the Portuguese seized imperial 
ships in the course of 1613 some of which carried large amounts of trea* 
sure. Thus the Mughals and the E. L Co. were really at war with the Por- 
tuguese, 1613-16. See Beni Prasad History of dalisngir, 206. 

6. Eoe's great service to the Co. lay in the sound advice he gave 
which the Co. adhered to as the cardinal principle of their policy for many 
years. “The Portugal'' he said “never profited by the Indies, since i» 
defended them. Observe this wen. It has been also the error of the Dutch, 
who seek plantation here hy the sword' They turn a wonderful stock; 
they prowl in all places, they possess some of the best. Yet their dead 
payes consume all their gain. Let this be received as a rule, timt if you 
will profit, seek it at sea, and in quiet Trade; for without controversy, II 
is an error to affect garrisons and land wars in India.” 

SECTIOfi 3. 

1. For Boughton— Foster, Factories, theuVois. for 1642-5, 1646-50* 
1651-64; also his articles in Indian Antiquary, September 1911 and May 1912i 
For Shaista Khan's dealings seeFirminger, Introduction, Ch. 3, inFiftliReporiB 
Engl ;was assigned to him as Ms jagir, and he invested the annual pro- 
ceeds with the traders of the place at high interest, who would naturally 
enough be supported by him in trying to engross the entire trade of ths 
place. Hence the Co.'s complaints against him and the Hugli traders 
are only one side of the shield. 

EEOTIOH S. 

1. The Portuguese thought Bombay Harbour too valuable to pari 
with: **the best port, *V wrote the Viceroy (to his King), **Your Majesty 
possesses in India, with wMch that of Lisbon is not to be compared” — Mai* 
bar iBombay in the Making, p. 94, Also when the final orders were receiv- 
ed foresee the great troubles that from this neighbourhood will result 
to the Portuguese and that India will be lost on the same day on which the 
English nation is settled in Bombay”~-Ga 2 etteer of Bombay City and Is- 
land H, 45-49; A. A. Khan, Angio-Portugues© Negotiations rt. Bombay. 

2. The Mayor and two of the Aldermen were to be but 

u ithe other ten, three were to be Portuguese and seven Muslims or Hin- 
dus. For further details see Hunter, II, 235-7, 
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S» While Ids opponents libelled the Company nnscrapnlonaly^ 
SIf Josla Child bribed heavily. The Secret Service money account of tli^ 
Co. placed before the Commons Committee in 1695 showed that 28467 1 » 
were expended thus between 1688 and 1692, and 80,468 1- in 1693* 

BE€TI0K|C 

r 

, 1« Calcutta became finally independent of Madras 1707. 

1 2. Orme, Oissertation (Vol. 1, p. 28>~ ext cts in Bamsay Mnir, Mak- 
ln|g of Britisli irilia, pp. 25-31. Also see on the subject J, Sarkar, Mugkai 
A cminlstrati®!!;' W. H. Moreland, india at Death Akbar, Ch. 2.; K. J. Shah 
Hlstfiirl 0 ■ India!! Tarifs, Ch, 1. 

I Diwan means Collector-General as J. Bamsay Macdonald 
happily call him (Covernment of India p. 1249). 

8. Sutanati, Govindpur and Calcutta. Borf William was hnilt at 
GoTindpur as soon as the Zamindari was ac( 3 t rCd-. Brince Azim-nah ti ah» 
Fariul£h-siyar*s lather, was Jsawab at the time, and granted the Co. all they 
asked for, ‘^having bent his chief attention to the amassing of a treasure 
against* 'the contest for the succession, certain to break out on the death 
of Anranguzeh— liill, IV Ch. 1. 

4 In 1686-9, when the loss inflicted was over £ 1 m. and the trade 
from Sura iwas dislocated for some years. Bor this war between the Mughal 
Empir •and the Co. see Hunter, II Oh. 7. Peace was made by Aurangzeb's 
fiiian, Beb. 1690, a little after Sir Jolm Child’s death at Bombay. 

Orme (Bk. VI), Mill (Bk. IV Ch. 9), and other writers attribute the suo* 
cess of this embassy to Hamilton, a physician who happened to cure the Em- 
peror of a painful disease. But he treated Barrukh-siyar, October and No- 
vember 1715, while the firman was not granted till July 1717. Orme’s own 
account shows that at the most the physician’s influence saved, the em- 
bassy from being dismissed soon after their arrival, although they fully 
deserved this for their stupid disregard of the Vazir, the only proper Chan- 
ne 3 through whom to approach the Emperor. Again, Mill’s language aboat 
Hamilton’s generous public spirit is hardly justified. The Emperor 
held a darhar to celebrate his recovery and at this Hamilton received a» 
ample reward, for the details of which see Auber, I 20. The firman of 
July 1717 was clearly due to tne grave fears indicated above, although sphid 
of he polite courtiers might have allowed the ‘‘foreigners’* to fancy what- 
ever Wey pleased about it. See also W. Irvine, Later Moghals, I 806, II 99» 
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$ -€€TIOS 7. 

L Of. what a competent German writer puts somewhat differently 
as follows “**The use of English power always sees its limits ; for this 
feason It has never worked merely destructively but has always created 
new centres of power. Never in English history do we meet the great 
supermen who fail in the attempt to make the impossible possible —'“Voa 
Wilhelm Dibelins, England 2 vols. (1923). 

2. More properly Kaqibafi (anl Arabic would meaning) a combination 
of good luck, efl3:ciency, lesourcejfulness and fortitude or staying power. 

3. A very good instance of this last is the remarkable change that 
came over the War of the Karnatak Immediately on the death of Haidar 
All. Tlppu was also a strong and able ruler, but of a type altogether dif- 
ferent from his veteran father, who sensitively shifted his sails to every 
breeze that blew. 

SECTION 8. 

1. Murs^lid Euli Khan, the first Subahdar of Bengal, owed his rise 
to ihe same Emperor who granted the dastak firman— Farrukh-siyar. 

2. ‘The revolution of 1756-7 was.... the overthrow of a Muham* 
madan Government by the trading and financial classes, Hindu and British: 
both the latter gained commerc'ally, though the British took the predo- 
minant part in the actual events, and alone succeeded to the political so- 
vereignty.'— Roberts, 130. The parties to the conspiracy against Siraj- 
nd'doula were three: Mir Jaffar or rather I should say his son Miran 
and the Muslim leaders in the army; the Sheths; and the English. The state- 
natent that the Hindu trading and financial classes also gained by the re- 
volution requires proof. 

3. Also— "To oppose him was undisguised rehellion.** Bk. IV Oh. 6. 

4. Seif Nluiakharin, Section IX. The author also notes the reluc- 
tance of the English at first to appear in arms against the Shahzada; and 
observes that it was because they were "uninformed of the real state of af- 
fairs in Hindnstan.**— Vol. II, p 326.^or a different view of Ali Gauhar's 

, wo raids see Roberts I pp. 146 and 158. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY -TO THE THANS- 
PER TO THE CROWN, 1858. 

Section 9. The Megul-ating Act. We have seen how im- 
mensely the East India Company prospered under the daetak 
concessions in the Lower Provinces. These arrangements, 
however, had left the internal trade and all the land trade 
in the hands of the inhabitants and subject to such duties 
and regulations as the Nawab might impose. And disputes 
and differences between the Company or its servants on the 
one hand and his subjects on the other, went to the Nawab 
and his Courts for settlement. But as soon as the revolution 
of 1757 was accomplished, the logic of events placed the Com- 
pany and their servants and agents, English and Indian, above 
the government of the country. “Neither the Nawab nor 
his officers dared to exert any authority against the English. 
The gunmstas or Indian agents employed by the Company’s 
servants not only practised unbounded tyranny, but overaw- 
ing the Nawab and his highest officers, converted the tribu- 
nals of justice themselves into instruments of cruelty, making 
them inflict punishment upon the very wretches whom they 
oppressed and whose only crime was their not submitting with 
sufficient willingness to the insolent rapacity of these subor- 
dinate tyrants. The crimes of the English and their agents” 
Went unpunished, “and the unhappy natives lay prostrate 
at their feet.”^ Did not he Company’s trade prosper all the 
more? It is quite impossible for trade to prosper, if industry 
and labour languish^ as they must, where there is no justice 
to be had, nor any security that the Worker Will himself reap 
the legitimate fruits of his own labour and skill. Besides, 
the Company’s servants of every grade were only too eager 
to imitate the unworthy example set by Cilve and his asso- 
ciates, and all and each plunged into the exciting sport of ac- 
cumulating princely fortunes as rapidly as possible. And 
these India-returned ‘Nabobs’2 bought country seats and 
rotten boroughs, speculated in the Company’s shares and on 
the exchange and thrust themselves into society and parlia- 
ment. They even aspired to stand well with royalty by means 
of their lavish presents of valuable rarities. The evil was 
of a cumulative nature, the entire tone of life, public, social 
and private, was threatened, and no defence or remedy was 
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possible, tinless the rank gro'W'tb could be cut at its econoiuics 
roots, and tbe roots tbemselves dug up and destroyed. Some 
of tbe most clear-sigbted men in ParHament applied tbem 
selves resolutely to tbe task. “If sovereignty and law,’* 
said Colonel Burgoyne, “are not separated from trade, India 
and Great Britain will be sunk and over- whelmed, never to 
rise again.”* And they honestly believed it to be an essentia! 
part of their patriotic task to make an example of Clive him- 
self, the most eminent of the ‘NAbobs’. The Court of Direc- 
tors, too, tried every means in their power to forbid, to pena- 
lise and to end finally and for ever all private trade by their 
servants. But the only instruments through whom they 
could work were these very servants in India, and the mag 
nitude of the temptations and opportunities, so suddenly 
unfolded to view, tainted the whole class. It is sometimes 
said that the Company were not liberal enough to raise their 
salaries to a pitch demanded by the altered circumstances. 
But the change brought about had been so sudden and revo- 
lutionary in character, that it was not easy to readjust sala- 
ries ail at once. Nor would a mere increase in the salaries, 
however great, have answered the purpose; what was really 
wanted was a new class of servants, drawn from a higher stra- 
tum of society and with a higher out-look and sense of duty; 
and this it was not in the power of a body of traders to sup- 
ply. And besides, for one and the same corporation to be both 
a trading body and a ruling power responsible for the welfare 
of millions of subjects, was in itself a combination radically 
unsound, and certain to give rise to incurable anomalies and 
iniquities. Such were the deeper ideas and motives seeking 
to guide the action of parliament — and of the British ministry 
— on Indian questions, from the moment that the Company 
ceased to be mere traders; ideas and motives which continue to 
gather force until they achieve their triumphs in the great. 
Charter Acts of the next century. 

In the beginning, however, it is hardly surprising that 
even the best advocates of these ideas did not see very clearly 
ail that was implied, or how to apply their owm notions of what 
was right and fitting to the complex concrete and urgent pro- 
blems presented by the Company. As the value of their stock 


« 103, Of. Chatham’s speech in parliament 22-1-1770, 

«renvi|l©s^ speech over forty years later in the debates on the Charter 
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rose in the market the proprietors had insisted npon better 
dividendsi^ The Government, too, had as a temporary 
measure imposed upon the Company an annnai tribute of £ 
400,000, in return for a permission to keep the territoriai re* 
venues to themselves.^ Lastly, 1769-70 was in the Xov^ei- 
Provinces a year of famine so severe that the starvation and 
the pestilence which followed carried off over a orore of peo- 
ple, at least a third of the usual area ceased to be oultivatedji 
and the after effects continued for years, until at last the coun- 
try made a fresh start from the date of the permanent settle- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis. Neither were the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay free from embarrassments, and the Com- 
pany’s finances in England could no longer stand the strain. 
Even their tribute for 1772 could not be paid in full, and, at 
the end of their resources,, they were forced to petition the 
ministry for a loan of one million pounds (August 1772). The 
Parliament and the general public had been taking increased 
interest in the affairs of the Company since 1757, and the many 
personal enemies Lord Clive had made wanted to punish and 
dishonour him. The parliament had already appointed a 
select committee for a thorough investigation into the sflairs 
of the Company, and now appointed a secret committee. The 
evils revealed by the reports of these committees were (1) 
vast sums had been obtained by the Company from the native 
powers as compensation for losses and military operations, 
(2) and by the Company’s servants as presents, 5 (3) revolu- 
tions and wars had been frequent, with the result that the 
country was unsettled and the expenditure exceeded the re- 
venues, (4) the plunder and oppresson of the people Were alarm- 
ing to contemplate, (5) the servants of the Company were 
dev oid of all sense of subordination, discipline, or public spirit, 
and pursued their own selfish interests and private quarrels 
in such a manner as often to risk the total loss of the Company’s 
possessions in India, (6) the three Presidencies W'ent each 
its ovm way without any unity of aim or poKcy or mutual 
co-operation, and, in England itself, (7) the proprietorship 
of the shares changed hands frequently, without any genuine 
sale or purchase, merely to influence the voting, and finally, 
(8) the board of directors, too were a changing miscellaneous^ 
body inherently incapable of any steady influence or con«^ 
tinuity of policy. 
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As a consequence two Acts were passed. The first granted 

the Company a loan of £ 1,400,000 at 4 per cent., dropped the 

annual tribute until this loan was repaid, restricted the Com- 
pany’s dividends, and obliged them to regularly submit their 
half-yearly accounts to the Treasury. The second is the 
well-known Begulating Act, which came into force in England 
from the 1st October 1773 and in India from the 20th October 
1774, the three new councillors named in and appointed bv 
the Act not reaching Calcutta till the preceding afternoon.* " 

The most successful of its provisions were those which 
related^ to the organisation of the Company in England. The 
Act raised the qualification for a vote at the meetings of the 
shareholders from £ 500 to £ 1,000, and provided that in future 
each director was to hold office for four years, six of the number 
retiring each year. These changes increased the authority of 
the Court of Dkectors, made them less dependent upon the 
shareholders, and more amenable to the influence of the 
Mmsters. These latter were also to be furnished with copies of 
all important communications from India, so that they could 
keep continuously in touch with Indian affairs, if only they 
chose to do so. Thus was taken the first step, a tentative 

one, from which as we shall see, the ministry advanced within 

a few years to direct guidance of the policy of the company. 

The three presidencies in India were independent of one 
another. This Act made the presidency of Bengal supreme, 
ine other two were not to make war or peace (except in a case 
of absolute mgency) without the previous sanction of Bengal 
? directors in England. They were to keep Bengal 
and England replarly and fuUy informed, and to attend to 
orders from Bengal as promptly and duti- 
fully as those from England. And Bengal w&s given the 
power to suspnd m case of need the President and Council 
ot either of these presidencies, so that it would no longer be 
^oessary, as m the past, to send out special commisloners 

with extraordmary powers from England. 

authority in India was a great step in 

its tall “ moment too soon, although 

ts taU effects could only be realized as communications by 
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laad between the three presidencies came to be developed. 
It so happened, moreover, that the new order had to be given 
effect to in the midst of a war (the First Maratha War), as 
to which the Bombay Presidency were fully determined to 
carry out their own policy; and historians of India have, as 
a rule, been so taken up by the varjdng incidents of this war, 
and by the conflict of view about it between Bombay, and 
Hastings’ councillors, and Hastings, and the directors in Eng- 
land, that they have failed to appreciate the fundamental 
importance and soundness of these common-sense provisions. 

The three presidencies had hitherto been ruled by a Gov- 
vernor or President, assisted by a Council of twelve to sixteen 
senior servants of the Company. But the most experienced 
of these Were often absent from the capital, being also chiefs 
of the principal factories in the province. All questions were 
decided by the President and Council jointly, and by a 
majority of the votes of those present. As the affairs of the 
Company in each presidency increased in importance and com- 
plexity this system appreared more and more defective and 
unsatisfactory. 

For Bengal the Regulating Act substituted for it a Go%- er - 
nor General and four Councillors, armed with supreme 
authority in India, to decide ail affairs by a majority. The Gov' 
ernor General had only one vote out of five, and a casting vote 
only in case of a tie, but this could not tccur unless one of the 
four councillors was absent or there was a vacancy in the ccun- 
ciL All five were to hold office for five years, and none of them 
could be removed in the meanwhile^ except by the King cn 
a representation from the Court of Directors. The Act ap- 
pointed the first Governor General and Councillors by name: 
two of these, Hastings, appointed the Governor General, and 
BarWell, appointed councillor, were then in India, and had 
risen to the highest posts in the Company’s service from the 
bottom, but the other tlree were not only innocent of all 
Indian experience, they came to India strongly prejudiced 
against the Company and its servants, and were resolved to 
act together and to be themselves the supreme executive of 
the Compnay in India. They also behaved in a reckless and 
unscrupulous manner in order to achieve this object. Thns until 
one of them died, they created muddle and mischief, which 
Hastings and BarWell were impotent to check or remedy. 
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The salary of the Governor General -was to be 25,000 L and 
that of a member of Council 10,000 a year No servant 
of the Mag or of the company was to receive any presents, 
and all private trade was forbidden to the Governor Genera^ 
the members of his Gouncil, and the Judges of the supreme 
Court to be presently mentioned. 

tFar more radical than any of the above changes, was the 
power which the Act conferred upon the Grown to charter a 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, consisting of a 
Chief Justice and three other Judges to be appointed by the 
Crown, with full power to exercise civil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This Court was given jurisdic- 
tion over all British subjects and all servants whether 
of the Company or of British subjects in the Company’s ter- 
ritories. The Governor General and the Gouncillors Were also 
subjected to this Court for treason or for felony but for these 
offences only.* And the Court was to entertain cases arising out 
of contracts between Britis j subjects and natives of India, 
if the latter had agreed in the contract to accept its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Now since 1726 Mayors’ Courts had existed at the pre- 
sidenoy towns and the President in Council had heard appeals 
from these and had also exercised criminal jurisdiction. 7 
Pina! appeals went up from both to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, In Bengal moreover, Biwani (civil) and Paujdari (cri- 
minal) courts had been established in each district and the sup- 
erior Sadr Biwani Adalat and Sadr Nizamat Adalat at the 
capital^ What was to be the relation of these Courts and 
their jurisdiction to this new creation? 

Lastly the Governor General in Council was empowered to 
make rules, ordinances and regulations for the better Govern- 
ment of the Company’s territories, which were to be registered 
and approved by the Supreme Court; and if so approved, 
they Were to 40 into effect at once. But power Was reserved 
to the ling in Council, who, on appeal, could disapprove any 
of them Within two years. 

These parts of the Begulating Act have l>een justly cen- 
sured for their vagueness. What law was the Supreme Court 
to administer? As between the Governor General in Ooonoii 
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and the Supreme Court what were the limits of the powers and 
jurisdiction of each? And what about the CiYil and Criimnal 
Courts mentioned above? The Eegulating Act Was silent on 
these and similar matters of grave importance. And Hastings 
and the first Chief Justice Sir Elijah Impey had to evolve such 
practical compromises as were possible until decisions of the 
Privy Council and further legislation by parliament® gradualy 
created a more satisfactory system. 

MUKSAEJI, I pp. 20-28, the text. 

ILBERT, pp. 41-60. 

FIBMIHGER, Ch. 13^ a learned and discriminating defence 
of the Act. 

\ ROBERTS; Ch. 16. 

LECKY in Ok 12, AFFAIRS OF THE E. I. CO:-~shows 
I that although the Regulating Act passed by 

I ' large majorities, there Were important sections of 

I opinion which viewed even such a “half *0(16350X0” 

; and indeed the entire proceedings of the Minis- 

I try with reference to the Company from 1766, 

I as a highhanded invasion of its rights and 

i property as a Chartered Company. 

A. YUSUF ALI, Ch. 17. 

'1 

Section 10. Pitfs India Act The elder Pitt rejected 
Clive’s suggestion that the lower provinoes.be annexed to Eng- 
land, mainly because be thought that it must increase enor- 
mously the influence of the Crown in the English constitution, 
and this influence the Whigs of the day held to be already 
a danger to the^liberties of the country. But this influence 
had been considerably reduced by the course of events which 
ended in the failure of England in the war against the revolted 
colonies; and the second RocMngham Ministry, which came into 
power in spite of the Ring, reduced it still further by several 
great measures securing the purity of elections and the inde* 
.pendence of parlament. Then followed the Coalition, in spite 
of every effort on the par of the king to entrust the helm to 
some other combination of parliamentarians. The companjr’s 
affairs, menWMle, had shown no improvement, Madras and 
Bombay had been on the brink of destruction and had been 
reduced to a pitiful condition by wars which it was difficult 
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to believe were either unavoidable or properly conducted; 
and in Bengal the Regulating Act ItseK had created grave pro- 
blems and difficulties. After the peace of Paris was signed and' 
a strong administration came into office, the subject of a better 
regulation of the affairs of the Company could no longer be 
postponed. Fox’s bill, however, had the unpardonable defect 
of going too far. It proposed to set aside the Company, its 
directors and its proprietors altogether, and hand over al their 
powers for four years to two neW bodies: one, charged with the 
political business of the Company, was to be of seven men; and 
the other to look after the Company’s trade was to be of nine, 
and all sixteen were to be named in the Act. None of the 
first was removable except by the CroWn on an address from 
either house of parliament, none of the second, except in the 
same way or by the concurrence of five out of the first body. 
Such a measure natuaraily excited intense opposition. It w^as 
iniquitous both as a wholesale confiscation of the Company’s 
chartered rights, and as a manoeuvre on the part of the minis- 
try to prolong their own lease of power by grasping and con- 
trolling for their own ends in that lax and corrupt age, the 
entire wealth and influence of the Company. Both the objec- 
tions were doubtless considerably exaggerated in the heated 
debates which followed, but they were sound in the main, and 
it was the second that appealed particularly to people at 
large. If corrupt influence wielded by the Crown for defend- 
ing and 'strengthening its prerogatives was a danger to be guard- 
ed against and attacked by all constitutional means, how much 
more dangerous and how utterly unjustifiable would be an in- 
fluence, far greater than George III ever had, in the hands of 
a knot of politicians, whose past record was there to show how 
corrupt and unscrupulous they themselves were! But public 
opinion in those days was slow to move nor did parliament res- 
pond to it easily. The Commons passed the measure by ma- 
jorities of two to one. In the Lords, however, the King used 
his personal influence for all it was worth, and obtained a ma- 
^ jority to put an end both to the bill, which he so feared, and 
to its authors, the Coalition Ministry, whom he so hated. After 
months of stormy debates, memorable chiefly for the mistakes 
of conceited veterans on the one hand and the consummate 
skiU of young Pitt on the other to profit by them to the full, 
parliament was dissolved, and at the new election he came into 
power at the head of an overwhelming majority. 
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TMs episode is of more than historical interest. It"E- 
instrates for all time, and in a dramatic tohion, how fimda- 
mentally the logic of what may be called practical politics 
differs from the abstract logic of the Schools. Tlie armchair 
politician in the seclusion of his library might not have thought 
much of the objections urged against Fox’s Bill. The ques- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that no measure of this 
magnitude can spring from any one set of motives as its sole 
inspiration, i But it encountered passionate opposition from 
several quarters. The East India Company and the other 
chartered companies cried out that their sacred property rights 
were being assailed. The King and the Tories denounced it 
as a characteristically Whig fraud to claim the highest patrio- 
tism and philanthropy as S these noble virtues were their ex- 
clusive property, and to help themselves the while to money, 
patronage and power to the exclusion of the other rightful 
partners under the constitution. And both Fox and Sforth 
had created many personal enemies by their careers, 2 while 
their unexpected and unscrupulous coaHtion only aided to the 
numbers and the virulence of their opponents. The Bill 
failed not because of its inherent merits or defects, nor because 
the motives of its authors were altogether base, but because 
of a combination of all these hostile elements, imd its failure 
entailed a further consequence, no less inevitable. In prac- 
tical politics urgent matters camiot wait until a solution per- 
fect from every point of view and universally acceptable is 
ripened. The East India Company were saved from Fox’s 
Bill, but only to find that they had to proclaim their willing 
acceptance of whatever terpas the enemy of their enemy chose 
to impose upon them. 3 Thus the question how far the State 
was justified in interfering with the Company in the exercise 
of their power over territories they had Won, was decided not 
by logic, or the philosophy of jurisprudence, or by the forced 
interpretation of vague, hoary and inapplicable texts, customs 
or precedents,-— but by the Company themselves surrendeiing 
at discretion. The State, on the other hand. Willingly waived for 
the moment all interference in their trade or in the appointment 
of their servants, and showed a truer appreciation of their 
financial position than hitherto by dropping all reference to a 
tribute. This is the more remarkable as the claim of England 
to the Company’s territories was now for the first time un- 
equivocally asserted. They were called *^he British posses- 
sions in India” in the title of the Act, and ‘‘the territorial 
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possessions of tMs Kingdom in the East Indies” in tlie preamble^ 
and the same’ style is adhered to throughout. 

On aooonnt of the acute and prolonged differences between 
Hastings and his Gonncil the Act reduced the nniaber of 
the Governor General’s council by one,^ and gave Madras and 
Bombay also the same form of Government by a Governor 
and Council The attempt to appoint councillors direct from 
England was given np. All appointments except those of 
Govemors-General, Governors and Commanders-in-CMef were to 
bO' made from the Company’s servants^ and all, including these 
highest also, by the Company. The King only reserved under 
the' Act, a concurrent power of recalling or removing any ser- 
vant of the Company or of declaring any appointment void 
or any office or place vacant. The demanding or receiving 
by a servant of the Company (or by a servant of the Enng in 
India) of , any gift or present, whether ' for his ow*n use 
or for ' : the use ■ of the Company or of any other person, 5 
was declared to be extortion, to be proceeded against 
and punished as such. The power of the Governor 
General and Council to ‘^‘superintend, control and direct” 
the other presidencies, and the duty of the other presidencies 
to obey the orders from Fort William, Were defined more 
clearly. In particular, no Governor was to make war or 
peace or negotiate any treaty without express orders from Eng- 
land or from Calcutta, except in eases of siidden emergency, 
when it would imperil safety to postpone action; and every 
treaty entered into by Mm was “to contain a clause for subject- 
ing the same to the ratification or rejection of the Governor 
General and Council” And this supreme organ of Government 
in India was also to exercise similar self-control| in these mat- 
ters of high policy, unless forced to act by sudden emergency 
or imminent danger, it was to do nothing without express or- 
ders from England; for says the Act emphatically “to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and policy of the 
'.nation.”'..: . 

^ Ail these changes are w*ell-|udged improvements in details. 
Ktt’s cardinal innovation is a revolution in the character and 
constitution of the supreme authority in England. He kept 
unaltered with scru care the outward form and ap- 

pearance of this authority. Ail orders and despatches issued 
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as before from and in the name of the Directors. But in mattem 
relating to the revenues# the civil and military administration, \ 

and the foreign and diplomatic relations of the Company with 
Indian States, Pitt's Act handed over the supreme authority j 

to a new body which came to be known as the Board of Con- 
trol. It was an annexe of the Ministry, changing in personnel , 

as the ministry changed, and was to consist of the Chancellor [ 

of the Exchequer, a Secretary of State and four privy coun- 
cillors, ^ The Secretary of State, or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the senior of the other “Commissioners for the 
affairs of India,” with two of the others Were to exercise ; 

the entire powers of the Board. By earlier enactments the ; 

Directors had already to communicate to the ministers both ; 

all the correspondence and pr )ceedings bearing on the above \ 

topics, which they received from India, and the orders, ^ 

instructions and despatches which they themselves sent out. 7 
These were now to be communicated to this new Board. And i 

if the Board wanted alterations made in the orders or ; 

communications to India, which the Court did not approve ; 

of, they were to take the grounds of objection into considera- 
tion, but finally the decision of the Board was to prevail. The j 

Board could also of their own initiative frame any commu- 
nications which the Directors were to forward as their own. I 

And finally there was to be a secret committee of three Di- j 

rectors, and all matters of high policy, such as war and peace 
and the relations with Indian States, were to be dealt with 
by the Board and this secret committee only; all secret com- 
munications from India were to go before these only, and the 
other Directors were not even to know anything about it. 

The Board of Control was very lucky in the moment of 
its inauguration. If weak mimstries with a short lease of 
power had continued in England at this juncture, the policy 
of the Board would also have shown weakness and vacillation. 

But Pitt turned out to be one of the strongest prime minis- 
ters known to English history, remaining m power for an 'unusu- 
ally long period, and he himself attended the meetings of the 
Board of Control regularly for several years.* The Board 
had thus everything in its favour and began to exercise its 
full powers from the first. Chesney’s view, therefore, must 
be rejected that the Act made only a 'biominai” change and 

J. HoJIana W, Pitt a»<! tfes National Rtvival, Oh. 10, 
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that ‘*tbe amount of power which the Court of Blrectors eon* 
tinned to exercise was sufficient to justify in great measure 
the popular opinion, which always continued to identify 
them with the Home Government of India.* Mill’s view 
is clearly the more correct, that of ^‘bodies, when one has the 
right of unlimited command, and the other is constrained to 
unlimited obedience, the latter has no power whatsoever, but 
just as much, or as little, as the former is pleased to allow, f 
Moreover, it was no part of the business of the Board to in. 
terfere in the details of the administration, and it Was an es- 
sential element in Pitt’s scheme that the position and prestige 
of the Court of Directors should continue just the same as 
before to all outward appearance. 

Nor is this ail The rapid extension of the Company’s 
territories in India after 1784, and the ease with which it 
sprang into the position of the paramount power, were no 
doubt due to some extent to the personal character of Governors 
General like Lord Wellesley, 8 and to the subordinates whom 
such Governors General trained up in their own ideas a.nd left 
behind. And the chaotic condition of India after the down- 
fall of the Mughal Empire is without doubt the principal ex- 
planation of all that subsequently happened. Moreover, 
the Napoleonic wihirMnd in Europe itself offered an oppor- 
tunity which a MmtCt, Napoleon like Wellesley was just the 
person to make the most of. Still, in so far as suitable poli- 
tical machinery for direction and control has influence over 
the course of events, Pitt deserves no little credit for evolving 
the Board of Control out of the seed originafly planted by the 
Regulating Act. The rhetorical descriptions of Macaulay and 
other historians asking us to observe with wonder the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a merely trading company winning an 
empire more extensive than any known to history and with 
such marvellous speed, do not take sufficient account of the 
secrecy the unity and the efficiency of this small central 
supreme body that Pitt created for the guidance and control 
of the East India Company, in matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. 
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Anc3, finally, to ns in India tMs Act should be memomble 
above all because of its “drastic provisions for the prevention 
and punishment of the corruption and oppression which had 
become rampant amongst the Company’s servants.”* That 
no occasion arose to apply them in any case whatever, ought 
not to mislead the historian as to their great value at the time 
they were enacted. They were the balanced expression in 
solemn legal clauses of the same temper in parliament and 
in the nation^ which had manifested itself earlier in the attack i 

upon Clive, and was to reappear presently in that extravagant 
gesture, the impeachment of Warren Hastings. English his- 
torians incline to the view that these provisions remained 
a dead letter and so might well have been spared, and that I 

the impeachment was a tarmsha futile and impolitic, and not 
I to be wholly condemned only because it ended in the honour- 
able acquittal of the accused, who was after all a great pro- 
■ consul, contending successfixily against heavy odds. The 
Indian student, however, with a keener sense of his country’s 
sufferings for thirty years from the unrestrained greed and 
license of men armed with irresistible power, looks upon these 
—Pitt’s deliberate acts both — as just the steps England could 
possibly have taken to strike a wholesome terror into the minds 
* of her agents thousands of miles away, and so teach them the 

\ cardinal duty of recognising that power has obligations as 

f well as privileges. If it is the distinction of Edmund Burke 
' to have been the most eminent parliamentarian to insist that the 
Company and its agents must be held responsible for their 
^ acts; if it is the distinction of Lord Cornwallis to have been 
the first Governor-General to purify successfully the admi- 
nistration of India; it is no less the distinction of Pitt to have 
Been the first minister to provide for the same high principle 
such sanctions in an Act of Parliament that the evils ceased 
altogether and became mere matters of history. 1784 begins 
a series that goes on without a break to the proclamation of 
1858. AE that We value in the growth and progress of Bri- 
tish India to the present day, Was rendered possible only be- 
cause of the radical reformation in aim and in temper, in per- 
sonnel and in morals, which conscientious and determined 
critics of the East India Company forced ^upon it between 
I 1770 and 179). 


* Sir y. OMrol, India Old and Natf, p 73.. Also the Oeai^iiit i|iid tfif 
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THE 1. I. CO. ACT, 1784 (24 Geo. Ill Sess. 2, 0 25), 

MUKHABJI I, pp. 28-58: the text (incomplete) and ex- 
‘ tracts from Pitt’s speech at the first reading, 

ILBEE.T, pp. 61-67. 

LECKY in Ch. 15, Coalition Ministry. 

Section 11. To the end of the century* For a real impro- 
vement in the Company’s administration of India, statesmen 
and soldiers and a better qualified class of public servants 
drawn from higher social strata and animated by higher aims 
were at least as essential as improvements in the constitu- 
tional and administrative machinery. English public men 
in parliament and in touch with the select and secret 
committees which overhauled the affairs of the Company so 
thoroughly during these years recognised this need ako, and 
England soon began to send out some of her best sons to India 
in various capacities. Thus began a long roll of worthy empire 
builders, administrators, missionaries, scholars, lawyers, edu* 
cationalists, industrialists, engineers, merchants and medical 
men, who in various positions and separated from one another 
in far distant stations, willingly devoted themselves to years 
of patient toil and high endeavour in our tropical country, 
and to whom We owe not a little of the astonishing transfor- 
mation that has been brought about in the short space of less 
than a hundred and fifty years in this vast and ancient land 
of deep-seated wounds difficult to probe, and elemental ago- 
nies hard to heal. One of the first of this new type to be cho- 
sen for England’s civilising mission in India was Lord Corn- 
wallis. It was Henry Dundas who remarked in naming him to 
parliament “as the fittest person in the world for the Govern 
ment of India : — ^Here there was no broken fortune to be mend- 
ed! Here was no avarice to be gratified! Here was no beg- 
garly mushroom kindred to be provided for! No creW of 
hungry followers gaping to be gorged !”* This was In 1783. 
Three years later the offer was actually made and Cornwallis 
asked for power to act on his judgment even though the whole 
of his Council were of a different opinion. 1 And this discre- 
tionary power was conceded to him for special cases by an 
amending Act. This autocratic poWer was afterwards con- 
tinued to all Governors-General and Governors by the Charter 
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Act of 1793, and limited by that enactment in two ways : it 
was available only for such exceptional “cases of liigb impor- 
tance as essentially affected the public interest and welfare,” 
and under it tbe head of the Presidency could only take such 
action as was within the legal powers of his Government. 

The last Charter Act (1781) had extended the term of the 
Company’s pri^eges to three years’ notice after March, 1, 1791. 
As Pitt’s Act had solved the problem of political control, there 
was little opposition to the Charter Act of 1793 mentioned 
above, which continued them for another term of twenty years. 
The constitutional administrative and jSnancial provisions of 
the Act merely consolidated the existing law and practice 
with a few minor alterations such as the one specified above. 
Finally, an Act of 1797 reduced from three to two the number 
of puisne judges of the supreme court at Calcutta. 

MUKHARJI, I, pp. 58-78, the Text of the Charter Act of 1793. 

Section 12. The Charter Act ^1813. The first thorough 
investigation by the legislature into the position and affairs 
of the East India Company appears to have been the one held 
under the Commonwealth Government. The inquiries pre- 
ceding the Act of Union, the Regulating Act and Fox’s Bill 
have also been mentioned. These took the form of select 
and secret committees of parliament which published volu- 
minous reports full of carefully tested and valuable informa- 
tion. The impeachment of Hastings — 10th May 1787 to 23rd 
April 1796 — added to this pile. i Wellesley’s extensive con- 
quests won by armies operating simultaneously in several 
theatres of war raised the Company at one bound to the lofty 
position of the paramount power in India, but at the same 
time accumulated a debt almost too heavy to bear, and the 
Company had again to approach parliament for relief. A 
committee was thereupon appointed which again made a 
searching investigation into the Company’s affairs, laboured 
at its task for five years, and submitted several reports. As 
the end of the term for which the last Charter had been granted 
approached, parliament also received many petitions from the 
merchants and manufacturers of a number of towns and ports 
praying for the abolition of the Company’s monopoly of trade. 
On the one hand, the growing maniffaetures of England were 
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in: need of new markets. On tke' other hand, Napoleon’s Ber« 
lin decrees closing European ports to English trade and ship, 
ping, compelled these powerful interests to seek other out- 
lets, and India and the East Indies were a field, which now 
that the sea routes were rendered perfectly safe by the recent 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope, Macao and Goa., the Isles 
of France and Bourbon, Java and the Spice Islands,— *the mono- 
poly of the Company alone pre^vented them from turning 
to theii* own profit; a field too which the general ignorance 
of the time enabled them to paint in the brightest hues of 
hope, as certain to yield untold wealth the moment it was 
thrown open to their enterprise. 2 The doctrine of free trade 
as presented by Adam Smith, was growing in popularity, and 
these petitioners as well as an increasing number in both hous- 
es of parliament assailed the Company’s privileges as injuri- 
ous to the country and indefensible in principle if not alto- 
gether unnatural In the course of the debate one of the 
leaders of the opposition did not fail to expose the hollowness 
of 'this ' plea. '■ ■ ■ 


^Their general principle was (he said) that England was 
to force aU her manufactures upon India and not to take a 
single Indian manufacture in return. It was true they would 
allow cotton to be brought; but they having found out that thev 
could weave by means of machmery cheaper than the peo- 
pie of India, they would say, leave off weaving; supply us ^th 
the raw material, and we wiH weave for you.’ And these 
merchants and manufacturers called themselves the friends 
of India ! If they professed themselves as enemies Instead 
what more could they do than advise the destruction of ail 

Indian manufactures”? 3 


But the mimsters had a large majority and they were 

quite willing to take the popular line in this matter only pro- 
viding such precautionary safeguards as the evidence of their 
expeneneed adminsistrators, a number of whom were examin- 
ed, showed to be indispensable. Lastly, men like Wilber- 
force m the House of Commons seriously and conscientiously 
thought that they would be guilty of a neglect of duty, unlei 
they made an attempt to bring the benefits of education, mvi- 
hsation and Chratiamty within the reach of the Indian popu- 
lation, whom tlMy sinoerely pitied as saya^ given ovot to 
dark heathen ntes and practices. These yadous infloeucS 
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were reiected in the famous thirteen resolntions which Par- 
liament adopted preliminary to legislation; and the principles 
so laid down were embodied in the Charter Act of 1813. 

The necessary relief to the Company’s finances was pro- 
vided by arrangements for a reduction of the debt, and by 
restraints in respect of dividends, salaries and pensions, as also 
of the number of His Majesty’s regiments to be employed in 
India, 

The Company had tried to show that the expenses of 
admmistration were greater than their revenues, and that 
their only source of profit was the trade monopoly. Their 
accoonts, however, were confused, and it was impossible to 
discover from them what profits were made, except from the 
trade In tea and the trade with China, And these two ele- 
ments in the Company’s monopoly, were seen to be on an ex- 
ceptional footing altogether. Tea had become a necessary 
of life m Great Britain, the duties upon it yielded a regular 
annual income of four millions sterling, and it was not at all 
desirable to attempt changes in the standing regulations about 
such an article, when England was straining every nerve in 
her desperate struggle against a mighty foe. The China trade 
again was stiU in such a condition that it could only be car- 
ried^ on profitably under a system of monopoly. China hated 
foreigners, allowed only a certain number of her subjects in- 
corporated into a single body called the Hong to trade with 
them, and that too only at a single port. Canton. Besides, 
as if not satisfied with these restrictions, the Chinese Govern- 
ment often placed an embargo for indefinite periods upon all 
shipments whatever. It required experience, tact and in- 
fluence to keep the trade open.* Free trade in these two 
mattem was thus out of the question, and this Charter con- 
tinued the Company’s monopoly to that extent, but to that 
extent only. The trade with India was thrown open, but as 
it was strongly urged even about this that grave dangers and 
difficulties might result Engfishmen were allowed to flock 
to India and visit any part unrestrained, it was provided that 
Englishmen going to India were to obtain a license from the 
Company.” 4 
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The power reserved to the Crown under Pittas Act to 
recall any servant of the Company was first exercised when 
Lord Grenville’s ministry recalled Sir George Barlow in 1806, 
And it has been stated above that amongst the leaders in par- 
liament and in the country there was a section who were con- 
vinced that over and above amendments in the constitution 
of the Company, it was no less vital to go on improving the 
entire class of servants in every grade w‘ho were wanted for 
India in increasing numbers. In the course of the debate 
on the resolutions Lord Grenville, for instance, urged that all 
the civil and military appointments under the Company should 
be thrown open to competition, so that men educated in the 
public schools, sons of deceased officers, and other candidates 
from similar classes of society could be selected by merit,* 
Earlier still, Wellesley had attempted to introduce a similar 
improvement but in quite a different way, by starting a College 
at Calcutta where the young men sent out by the Directors 
could improve their education and acquire a proper training 
before being appointed to any responsible post. His scheme 
was too ambitious, t but it led eventually to small and practical 
institutions or other arrangements at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, enabling young civil servants entering upon their 
careers to acquire a knowledge of oriental languages. And 
in England the Haileybury College was started in 1806 and 
the Addiscombe Seminary in 1809. The Charter Act of 1813 
provided that all such institutions were to be under the Board 
of Control and that no one Was to be appointed a writer who 
had not studied for four terms at the Haileybury College to 
the satisfaction of the College Authorities, t And the patro* 
nage of the Directors was also curtailed at the upper end : 
Governors General, Governors, and Commanders-in-chief were 
to be appointed by the Court, “subject to the approbation 
of His Majesty, to be signified in writing under Ms Royal sign- 
manual, counter-signed by the President of the Board” of 
Control 

Even more serious was the departure, involved in the 
creation of a Church establishment cf which the expenses 
were to be paid out of the Company’s revenues, and in the 
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permission granted to “persons going to and remaining in 
India to introduce amongest tlae natives useful knowledge and 
religious and moral improvement.’* This was the starting 
point in India of Christian missionary enterprise as licensed 
by the State, with its triple fruits of western education Chris- 
tian propaganda and the gradual elevation of the ‘depressed’ 
milhons at the bottom of Hindu Society. The sections deal- 
ing with this subject emphatically affirm that the Company’s 
policy of ‘perfect freedom to the natives in the exercise of 
their religion be inviolably maintained.’ Moreover, an annual 
grant of one lakh of rupees Was to be “applied to the revival 
and improvement of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India and for the introduction and promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences.” 

With these radical changes and innovations the Company 
was continued in the possession of its territories revenues and 
powers for another twenty years. 

THE EAST I CO. ACT 1813, (55 Geo. Ill, C. 155.) 

WILSON (CONTINUATION OF MILL) Bk. 1 Ch. 8 and 
Appendix X, which gives the 13 resolutions. 

ILBERT pp. 73-90. 

Section 13. The Charter Act, 1833. Although the Act 
of 1793 consolidated preceding legislation, the feeling per- 
sisted in some minds up to 1813,* that the measures England 
was adopting on the subject of India Were all more or less ten- 
tative and temporary experiments. By 1833, however, such 
lingering doubts had disappeared, and the leading statesmen 
Whig as well as Tory, Were prepared to fashion out of the 
existing arrangements a suitable instrument for the Govern- 
ment of the people of India. The Company too were quite 
willing to fall in with the ideas of parliament, but pointed 
out in the defence of their property, rights and privileges 
that their territorial revenues had generaEy proved insuffi- 
cient, and they had been obliged to make good the deficit out 
of their commercial profits, Which had all been devoted, 
beyond a regular dividend on their capital, to the general pur- 
poses of the administration. 1 The difficulties of the China trade, 

E. J. Lord Grenv!!le---»ee Saminary of hfe ipoedi, Thorntttii JV 
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they also pointed out, continued just the same as they had 
been in ISIS. But EngHsh public opinion In favour of free 
trade had grown so strong during the interval that these argu- 
ments had no effect. ^ The Company’s plea that the admi- 
nistration of India could not be carried on Without some out- 
side contribution was brushed aside. A territory so exten- 
sive and potentially so rich, it was universally felt, ought to 
be able, by suitable economy and management, to yield a 
revenue sufficient for its own needs. ^ The Company were 
thus driven to limit their demands to an adequate guarantee 
for their own capital and interest. And this was granted. 3 

From the date of the first administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis the company had made fair progress in the performance 
of their duties towards the people of India as their rulers. 
Mistakes had been made, there w'ere still defects, some of them 
grave, — ^the police were indescrihably corrupt and oppressive, 
the decisions of the law courts depended mostly upon the va- 
garies and idiosyncraeies of the individual judge, — but the 
country had settled down, agriculture was spreading, popula- 
tion was increasing, trade was reviving, beneficial public works 
were being undertaken, efforts were being organised for the 
extirpation of evils like thagi (1830), and signs of a renaiscence 
being near at hand— signs Hke the Hindu College (1816) and 
the newspaper (1821) were coming to light. 

Lord WilHam Bentinck’s record as a Governor General from 
1828 was at this juncture of incalculable benefit to the 
reputation of the Company. Peel remarked that ‘‘their 
administration redounded greatly to their honour, and con- 
trasted favourably with that of any other coloniai establish- 
ment that had ever existed.’’ f MaoauM^ “the 

doubtful splendour which surrounded the memory of Hastings 
and of Olive, with the spotless glory of Elphinstone and Munro.” 
He admitted that “if the question were what was the best 
mode of securing good Government in Europe, the merest 
smatterer in politics would answer, representative institutions.” 
But he reminded parliament that even an extreme advocate 
of that form of polity like James Mill, who was besides a 
thoroughly competent Witness in Indian matters, when asked 
by the committee was^ohiiged to admit that any form of re- 
presentative Government in India was “utterly out of the 
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qE 0 Stion^\*^ It f flowed , that to dispossess the Company would 

be to leave all the powers and patronage of a despotic govern* 
ment over a territory more extensive than Western Europe 
with a population of ten crores, a standing army of two lakhs 
and an annnal revenue of £22 millions in the hands of the Board 
of Control or some other Board of Commissioners, who would 
be the creatures of the ministers of England. It was perfect* 

!y true that the ministers were responsible to parliament. But 
% broken head in Cold Bath Fields produced a greater sensa- 
tion among us than three pitched battles in India. Even when 
the President of the Board of Control gave his able and interest- 
ing explanation of the plan which he intended to propose 
for the government of a hundred million of human beings 
the attendance was not so large as I have often seen it on a ! 

turnpike bill or a railroad bill”. A check was required upon t 

the authority of the Crown over India, and parliament “could j 

not be that efficient check. .. .What we wanted was a body 
independent of the Government, and no more than independent; 
not a tool of the Treasury, not a tool of the opposition. 

No new plan which had been proposed would give us 
such a body. The Company, strange as its constitution [ 

might be, was such a body. It was as a corporation neither [ 

Whig nor Tory, neither high-church nor low-church”. Even 
during the recent period of unprecedented and stormy agita- 
tion, the Company had held on its course unruffled, acting 
“with a view not to English politics but to Indian politics, 
and preserving strict and unexpected neutrality.”t 

The Board and the company were thus continued for a ^ 

fresh term of twenty years as the supreme government for ? 

India. The Governor General was now to be styled the 
Governor General of India, and he was given full power and 
authority to superintend direct and control the presidency I 

governments in all points relating to the civil and luiHtary 
administration, but the local governments were also to continue 
to correspond with the Court of Directors as before. Questions 
of peace and war were to be decided upon by the supreme 
government alone; and even the diplomatic relations with the 
Native States and the conduct of particular negotiations were \ 

to be concentrated in the hands of the Governor General as 1 

far as possible. 4 


* Also Sir Joha Malcolm, Cov^rnmtnt of India (1883)* p. 27^. 
t Speeah In the Commons, 10-7-188S. 
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Tbe relations between the Governor Gteneral and Ms Conn- 
oil were ' more clearly defined. The power of the Governor 
General to act at his- discretion against the view -of the majo- 
rity of his council was continued, but he was henceforth to 
exercise it only when he thought that the safety tranquillity or 
interests of British India were essentially affected, and in every 
such case both the Governor General and his Councillors were 
directed to put on record in their secret consultations, the 
grounds and reasons of their respective opinions. The exer- 
cise of this ultimate power was to be resorted to by the Governor 
General in extreme cases only, and as the only refuge from the 
possible evil of distracted counsels and infirm resolutions. On 
the other hand, for dealing with the ordinary business of the 
Governor General in Council the presence, besides the Governor 
General, of more than one member of council was not requir- 
ed, and both for such ordinary business and for the legislative 
business to be mentioned presently, the Court were to frame 
rules of procedure wMch were to be approved by the Board 
of Control, and then to be laid before both houses of parliament, 
and such rules were to have the same force as if they had been 
enacted by parliament. Thus was started by this Act that 
practice of skeleton legislation for India, wMch has grown 
iintil it has become so marked a feature of our legislative ac- 
tivities at the present day. 

M the Court of Directors ceased, under the Act, to have 
any further commercial business to transact, the Board of Con- 
trol were now authorised to control and direct all their acts ; 
fche entire property of the Company was also to be treated as 
held in trust for the Government of India. The patronage or 
right of appointment to various offices wMch the Court of Di- 
rectors had possessed independently of the Board, was continu- 
ed to them unabated, but they were, with the approval of the 
Board, free to delegate it to the Governments in India, 
and through them to heads of departments and similar res- 
ponsible persons. Lord Cornwallfe had excluded Indians 
from employment under the Company except in the meanest 
posts. And he had done so for two reasons: to raise the level 
of the services in integrity, capacity, and sense of public duty; 
and in order that the young Englishmen appointed might really 
learn their work and do it themselves. For Haistings’ experi- 
ment of duplicate appointments, an experienced Indian without 
any power along with an ignorant Englishman with ail the 
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power attached to the post, althongh intended to achieve the 
same result, had in many ca-ses failed altogether; the indolent 
Englishman had remained ignorant, and the nnscrapulons 
Indian had under his powerful protection fleeced and, oppressed 
the people all the more. Nay there was worse than indolence 
■to be guarded ag^dnst; in spite of the covenants, and although 
the emoluments of the service had been considerably increased 
Lord Cornwallis on reaching India must have found many of 
the civilians using their Indian colleagues and subordinates 
as “tools and readymade instruments of extortion”* for the 
purpose of filling their own pockets. How could it be other- 
wise, indeed, w^en Clive and Hastings had themselves behaved 
in ways not very dissimilar, and when many prominent Direc- 
tors and Proprietors were themselves more or less interested 
in the gains piled up by hook or by crook by their nominees 
in India? 


Lord Cornwallis cut the pestilential weed of a‘ corrupt 
tradition and cleared the ground. Lord Wellesley and ids 
circle sowed the seeds of worthy aims, high ambitions and noble 
ideals. The parasitic filaments of jobbery extending across 
the seas from Leadenhall Street, Cannon Bow, Windsor Castle 
and Westminster, shrivelled up at the source. Decades pass- 
ed, decades crowded with the careers of exemplary civilians. 
And by 1828 a pure and highminded civil service had' become 
an established institution in the Government of India. It 
was however, an extremely costly institution. And a progres- 
sive administration necessarily means a progressive increase 
in the number of posts. Bentinck, therefore, decided to give 
up Cornwallis’ policy of exclusion as no longer necessary or 
practicable, and began to appoint qualified Indians to grades 
higher than had been hitherto open to them. Gn this depar- 
ture from past practice the Charter Act set the seal of its ap- 
roval by the well-known clause — 

“No Native of the said territories, nor any natural bom 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the Company,” 

* Kaffl, p. 420 ; Ra&arts, 222-227; Cornwallis (Rulers of India Series^ 
7A84; efce. ^ 
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In their, covering despatch the Directors lay as much 
stress upon the employment by the Govemment of ‘‘natural 
bom subjects of His Majesty resident in’’ India, as upon that 
of Indians. The trade monopoly and the prohibition against 
Englishmen about going to India without a license ^ or about 
acquiring landed property being at an end, it was anticipated 
that they would go to India and settle there in increasing num- 
bers, and that amongst them Gbvemment might find persons 
seeking Government posts who might be better qualified than 
the Indian candidates. Hence arose, the despatch observed 
“a powerful argument for the promotion of every design tend- 
ing to the improvement of the natives, whether by conferriiig 
on them the advantages of education, or by diffusing among 
them the treasures of science, knowledge, and moral culture.” 
And the despatch said, in more general terms, '"that the object 
of this important enactment is not to ascertaia qualification, 
but to remove disqualification. Its meaning we take to be that 
there shall be no governing caste in British India. Eitness, 
wholly irrespective of the distinction of races, is henceforth 
to be the criterion of eligibility. To this altered rule it will 
be necessary that you should, both in your acts and your langu- 
age, conform; practically perhaps, no very marked difference of 
results will be occasioned.” 

It should be noted, however, that the concluding portion 
of the last sentence in the above quotation was quite contrary 
to the explicit recommendation of the parliamentary commit- 
tee, which had admitted that “Indians were alive to the griev- 
ance of being excluded from a larger share in the executive 
Govemment” and had concluded from the evidence before 
it that such exclusion was not warranted on the score of their 
own incapacity for business, or the want of application or trust- 
worthiness.”’*' And as a matter of fact the Govemment in 
India followed the recommendation of the Committee rather 
than the despatch of the Directors in interpreting the above 
clause of this Act. 

Another step forward in the civiHsing mission of England 
in India was taken by this Act in the duty it laid upon the 
Governor General in Council to legislate for the purpose of 


* Sir V. Chirol, Inillii OW and Mew p. 78. For mieinterprefcatSona of 
tliii clause by Lora Ly<ito»» !3tracliey, James 13 tephe» and othernaeetfee 
eimptert 
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ameliorating tlie condition.. of slaves and of aboIisMng tiie status 
of slavery tlirougiioiit Britisii India aa soon as possible, but 
by such practical measures as offered' no undue violence to tbe 
customs and sentiments of the people. The 'Indian .Slavery 
iiet (Act V of 1843') and later nies.'ures were the result of this 
iljunction. ■ . , ^ 

The presidency of Bengal had become too large for elHcient 
administration .from one. centre- It was also obvious that the 
Govern.meiit of India had to be relieved of tlie direct responsi- 
bility for any one presidency, if they were properly to discharge 
thehr duties towards British India, as a whole. The Act provid- 
ed for the appointment of a Deputy Governor for Bengal and 
for the creation of a new Presidency of Agra, under a Governor 
or a Governor in Couiicil. But these provisions were not acted 
upon and the matter was cicaifc with again by subsequent legis- 
.lation. 

Lastly, the Board of Control and the Ministry were fuUy 
alive to the Mghly unsatisfactory if not chaotic condition of 
the law and the iaw-Courts in the company’s territories. 
First, tiiere were several distinct bodies of statute law in force. 
The Charter of George I. had applied to British India the whole 
body of English statute law; ail subsequent Acts of Parliament 
also appMed in so far as expressly extended to any part of 
India. 7 The Governor General in Council had been issuing 
Regulations from 1793 which were applicable to Bengal, and the 
other Presidencies had issued similar Regulations for their own 
territories, Madras from 1802, Bombay from 1827. A uniform 
codiScation, preserving local peculiarities, was desirable. Se- 
i;ondly, the various law-courts and their jurisdictions needed 
reform. The Zamindari and Adalat Courts mentioned above 
were merely a heritage of the past, and as the country settled 
down a civihsed administration was bound to provide better 
law, more qualified judges, a systematic procedure and above 
aU equality before the law. The Supreme Court had taken 
the place of the Mayor’s and the sessions courts at Calcutta, 
and similar Supreme Coui*ts had been established at Madras 
(1801) and at Bombay (1824) for these presidencies, but what 
was wanted w'as a, properly graded system of courts covering 
British India and administering the same laws on a uniform 
system. Thii-dly, the Hindus, the Muslims and smaller sec- 
tions of the pojmlation had their own laws and customs govern- 
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tag importaat spheres of Mfe, and the legislature had ordered 
the courts to respect these and protect the rights of defendants 
in accordance with their own laws and customs. There were 
law books and commentaries and collections of customs 8 and 
the opinions expressed by the Kazis and Pandits of the Gomts. 
But in spite of these and to some extent, perhaps, also because 
of these, the first generation of the Company’s judges and law ' 
ofhcers found it very difficult indeed to ascertain what pre- 
cisely was the law on the particular point they had to decide. 
“The consequence was” as Macaulay said, “that in practice 
the decision of the tribunals were altogether arbitrary. .. And 
judge -made law, where there was an absolute Government 
and lax morality. Where there was no bar nor any effective 
public opinion, was a curse and a scandal not to be endured.” 

Better qualified lawyers and law officers and a uniform 
procedure arc a product of time. Legislative fiat cannot 
create them in a day. But a better system of lawmaking and 
a properly giaded system of courts, their jurisdiotionB covering 
the entire field without clashing with one another at any point, 
could be so constructed. Moreover, as India was now thrown 
open to Europeans it was anticipated that Englishmen would 
go and settle there iix numbers, and it was necessary to protect 
them and their rights, as also Indians from their high handed- 
ness, y “through ^ the medium of laws carefully made and 
promptly and impartially administered” not only at the 
presidency towns but also in the interior. 

The power of the presidencies to make Begulatipns was 
taken away; greater power, to legislate, was given to and con- 
centrated in. the hands of the Government of India. The 
iVesident of the Board of Control had proposed a Legislative 
Gouneii at the Government of India. The Act provided, how- 
ever, only an additional xdember of Council whoso function 
was to help the Council and vote at it when it was legislating, 
and a Law Commission with this member as its chaarman. The 
quorum for the legislative business of the Council was fixed at 
the Governor General and three members. The Directors in 
iheir covering despatcii laid stress upon the need for full iu- 
(|uiry, publication both in English and in the necessary verna- 
culars, and due deliberation in the framing and passage of ail 
legislative measures. These laws were to have the same force 
i^nd effect as parliamentary statutes. The supreme power of 
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parliament to legislate for India also .was reserved;, and the 
Court (acting m usual. . under the control of the Board) were 
griuited the .power of disallowing any laws now 'to be ' made 
by the Govenment of India or away parts of them at discretion. 
Of course, the Government of India were told expressly that 
In the new capacity thus conferred upon them tisey were only 
a subordinare legislature, and could not repeal any . Act of 
Parliament or make any law going against any such Act or 
touch any law court established by the King, or indeed legislate 
at ail on any of certain specIBed subjects. Stih, this was the 
most important of the innovations introduced by this Charter 
Act, as not only making the right beginning towards providing 
a remedy for the evils and a solution of the difficulties indicat- 
ed above, but as also sowing the seed of the Legislative 
Oounoils of the future. We may also say of this Charter 
Act that the despotic Government of British Jiklia became 
by virtue of it a modern Government proceeding from this 
point onwards by legislation and publicity and tims neces- 
sarily diverging more and more from Oriental despotisms. 

MUKilARJI, I 8-1-112, the text and the covering des- 
patch of the Court of Directors. 

ILBEliT, pp. 81-89; the same author’s GOVLIt^MENT 
OF INDIA, 8^ pp. 353-302. 

WILSON, Bk. Ill Oh. 9. 

RAMSAY MUIR, Making of British India, Ch. 8. 

Section 14. To The Mutiny, An Act of 1835 gave power 
to separate the North West Provinces from Bengal and place 
them under a Lieutenant -Governor. Jhe Charter Act. of 
1853 gave power for the appointment of a Lieutenant-Govern- 
or for Bengal itself, unless and until a Governor was upijointed 
for the x^residency. It also authorised the creation of one 
more presidency, either under a Governor in Council, or under 
a Lieutenant-Governor. And in 1854 another Act enabled the 
Government of India to take any territories of the Company 
under their immediate authority and management and provide 
for their administration. Under this Act Chief Commissioners 
Were appointed for Oudh, Ajmer-Merwara, Assam, the Central 
Provinces, Barma, Berar, Baluclnstan, Coorg and the Anda- 
mans; the Governor General in Council being relieved of the 
necessity for detailed supervision over the administration of 
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these minor or outlying protinces also; which cam© to b@ 
known as the Hon-Eegu!ation provinces^ 

The Charter Act of 1853 also introduced several other 
changes, some of them of capital importance. The number 
of the JJirectors of the Company was reduced to eighteen, of 
whom six were to be nominated by the Ministry. The object 
of this reform was to strengthen the Court by adding to it dis- 
tinguished servants of the Company with first hand Indian 
experience.* The Law member was made a full member of 
the Governor-General’s executive council, and all four eouncii- 
iors, as well as the councillors at the presidency Governments, 
were to be appointed under the Eoyai sign manual. The E.I. 
Company had themselves proposed in 1S33, that the Hailey- 
bury College should be closed an ! that the necessary number 
of young men required for service in India should be selected 
annually by “a system of public exaiiiMiation sufficiently high 
to secure adequately qualified parties.”! Their reasons were the 
great expense of the C'ollege and “^‘the disadvantage which 
resulted from confining the associations of youth destined for 
foreign service to companions ail having the like destination.” 
This proposal was now adopted, and the first regulations for the 
Indian Civil Service ©xamination were drawn up by a committee 
with Lord Macaulay as Chairman in 1854. The Charter Act 
continued the existence and authority of the Company, not for 
another term of twenty years, but “only until Parliament 
shall otherwise provide.” 

The President of the Board of Control had proposed in 
1833 that each of the presidencies should send a member to 
the Council of the Governor General, one or two specially select- 
ed lawyers should be added from England, and that this enlarg- 
ed Council should legislate for British India as a whole. ! TMs 
had been negatived because of the extra expense and reduced 
to the addition of a single law member, while the Executive 
Councils at the presidencies, which he had proposed to abolish 
were allowed to continue, on the ground that the Governors 
coming fresh from England needed the advice of administra- 
tors who had long experience of India. In 1853, Charles Grant’s 
original proposal was adopted with two improvements: the 
Chief Justice and another judge were also to be added 

* Roberts, p. 383. t Auber, II, pp. 703-4, | Wilson, III, pp. 523, 53S* 
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along, with a membei' appointed for . the puqjose by each 
of the four provinces, and the Governor-General’s Conncii 
thus enlarged to twelve members was to be the Legisla- 
tive Oomicil for India; no law or regulation made by the Council 
was to have force or was to be promulgated until it had been 
assented to by the Governor-General; the power of the Court 
to disallow a law even after it had been so assented to, continued 
unaltered. The Legislative Council thus developed out of the 
single law member of 1833 was a purely official body; its meet- 
ings were to be open to the public and its proceedings were 
to be officially publislxed. 


MUKHARJI, I 122-134. 
ILBERT, pp. 90-94. 


Section 15. The End of The G<m,pany, It has been stat- 
ed above that the constitution of the Com any was, so to speak, 
standardised in 1833. By 1853, however, new points of view 
had arisen. In the debate on the Charter Act of that year, 
John Bright, for instance, quoted with approval the criticisms of 
George Campbell, and J. W. Kaye,* and condemned the “double 
government” by the Board of Control and the Court of Direc - 
tors as “a system of hocus-pocus”which “deluded public opinion, 
obscured responsibility and evaded parliamentary control.’’ 
He thought that whereas there was no chance of the important 
subject— how India had best be governed? — receiving full and 
|)roper consideration in parliament in 1784, because of “the 
fight of faction,” nor in 1813 because it was “a time when the 
country was involved in desperate hostilities with France,” 
nor in 1833, because the subject came up “immediately after 
the hurricane which carried the Reform Bill”; in 1853 there 
was no such complication or diffieulty, and parliament could 
and was, therefore, bound to deal with such a grave and solemn 
matter quietly calmly and with due deliberation, maki g all 
necessary inquiries, even if tlie decision was thereby delayed 
by a year or two. He spoke, however, to listless members 
and to empty benches. So did all others who had anything 
to do with the subject on that occasion, either in the Commons 
or in the Lords. A quiet time might be ideally the best for 
elaborating a great measure. But in actual practice a repre- 


* Campbell’s Modern India, A Sketch of the system 
was publisbed in t852; Kaye’s AdmiiiistrdfidQ of ^ne E, 
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tentative assembly rarely puts forth on any subject the earnest 
will and the driving power necessary to carry a great measure 
through, unless public opinion is keenly exercised upon it at 
that particular moment. 

T lien came the cataclysm of the Mutiny, and suddenly 
all was changed. It was not only the dynasty of the Grand 
]\rogul that was destroyed. The prime minister of England 
informed the Court of Directors as early as the 19th December 
1857 that the East India Company was also to be destroyed, 
that a l>ill was to be brought before parliament at an early 
date, to take over tbe administration of British India under 
the direct authority of the Crown. Legislation on the subject 
was actually introduced on the 12th February 1858, and it 
passed through strange vicissitudes. An Italian conspirator 
had, a little earlier, thrown bombs in Paris at Kapoleoii III, 
who escaped unhurt, but the inoident had in a few days this 
surprising result, that the prime minister of England was driven 
from office, dragging his party down with himself. The cardi- 
nal principle of his Government of India Bill, however, survived 
As Bright remarked, ‘The conscience of the nation had been 
tfuiched on the question, and it came by a leap, -—as it were by 
an irrepressible instinct, — to the conclusion that the East India, 
{ A)m pa uy must be abolished. ’ ’ Tl le weak Ministry that succeed- 
ed ]^ahnerston had no alternative but to legislate on the sub- 
ject in the same sense. Their Bill, drawn up by their President 
of the Board of Control, Lord EHenborough, contained clauses 
wdich excited universal derision. No third Ministry was 
possible; for England is not, like France, accustomed to minis- 
tries succeding one another with bewildering rapidity. It is 
not at all an easy matter of course to keep a weak 
ministry in office, in spite of its manifest ineptitude on a measure 
of capital importance. But where there is a will there is a way. 
It so happened that Lord Ellenborough committed another 
blunder also and this served the turn. He alone resigned; 
the rest of the ministry remained. They tried to strengthen 
themselves by offering the vacancy to Gladstone.* If he had 
accepted, he would have had his own way, and one feels mo- 
rally certain that in arranging the transfer to the Crown he 
wumld have introduced some effective checks upon the autocracy 
ot the supreme Government of India, to safeguard the interests 
of the people of India. But it was not to be. Lord John 

: * |kloirl«yV:Mfe,'l688-591* ^ ' 
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Bussei liad' meanwhile come to the rescue of. the ministry by 
suggesting that it would be better to begin afresh by first 
deciding all the mam principles to be embodied In the new 
constitution. This course was adopted, resolutions were pro- 
posed and discussed, and a third bill was placed before parlia- 
ment by the new President of the Boand of Control, Lord 
Stanley, in June; and this at length passed both the houses, 
with some important amendments, and received the royal 
assent on the 2nd August. 


This Government of India Act 1858 substituted for the 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors and the Court of ; 

Proprietor, a Secretary of State for India and a Council, who 
were to wield ail the powers of those bodies, stand towards the 
Governor General and Governors in Council in the same rela- 
tion, and rule over India on behalf of and in the name of the 
Crown, Eight members of the Council, which was styled the I 

the Council of India, were to be nominated by the Crown, i 

seven were to be elected, in the first instance by the Court of ? 

Directors, and later by the Council themselves, and the nomi- I 

nations and elections Were at all times to be so managed as to | 

secure as councillors at least nine persons who had served or f 

resided in India for ten years and moreover, had not left India | 

more than ten years before their appointment. They were | 

to hold olfic ‘ during good behaviour, but were removable f 

upon an address of both Houses of Parliament. They Were not 
to sit or vote in parliament. The object of these provisions 
was to j^ve advisers to the Secretary of State, who would r 

have expert knowle ?ge and miiht be enabled to be independent ; 

uf him and of oarty influences in the performance of their ; 

duties. A Council so numerous was thought necessary to se- 
cure expert knowledge connected with all the presidencies, 
and the various civil and military branches of the ‘ adminis- J 

tration in India as also the mercantile and other interests | 

independent of the services; and it was also hoped that a | 

large Council, with a jxirmanent personnel changing only I 

very gradually, would soon develop an estprii de carps,"^ The 
Powers conferred upon the Council were, however, not at all ’ 

adequate to bring about these results. It is possible that I 

the great position Which the Court of Directors fiUed in out- I 

ward appearance misled Parliament, and their complete sub- J 


^ l^rd Speech, l«th July 18^, 
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ordination in reality to the Board, of Cbriirol during the last 
twenty -five years of their joint existence was over-looked; or 
else the responsibility of the Secretary of State to parliament 
was itself thought to be quite a sufficient check for all prac- 
tical purposes. Nor is it easy— under the British constitutirm 
it is hardly possible — to construct a Council to whom no 
executive functions or responsibilities can be assigned, and who 
is to be presided over by a member of the Cabinet, that could 
have any real independence of parliament Cabinet and Secre- 
tary of State. Anyhow the Secretary of State was to be bound 
to act according to the view of the majority of the Council 
only in certain specified matters: viz. the election of a Member 
of Council; the division and distribution of the power of mak- 
ing appointments among the several authorities in India and 
the disposal of appeals against such authorities by aggrieved 
parties; contracts, sales, purchases, raising loans etc. on behalf 
of the Government of India, and all matters connected with 
the property and ail real and personal estate whatsoever of 
the Government of India; and last, all details connected with 
the expenditure and revenues of the Government of India. i 
In all other respects the Council was only an advisory body 
and the Secretary of vState was free to send orders to India 
and to act and to abstain as he thought fit, though he had to 
place on record the reasons for his decisions. Five mem- 
bers constituted a quoram, weekly meetings were to be 
held, and the Secretary of State was to form committees out 
of the Council and allot the various departments of business 
amongst them. 

Audited accounts of the revenue and expenditure were 
to be annually submitted to parliament accompanied by 
a statement prepared from detailed reports in such a form as 
would best exhibit the moral and material condition and pro- 
gress of the country.2 And it was also provided that the re- 
venues of India were to be applied and disposed of solely for 
the purpos^ of the Government of India, that they were not 
to be applied towards any military operation beyond the 
external frontiers of British India without the consent of both 
houses of Parliament,^ and that whenever an order was sent 
directing the actual commencement of w’ar by the Government 
of In^a, parliament, if sitting, was to be informed within three 
months, or if not sitting at the end of such three months, then 
within one month of the beginning of its next session. 
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Xaim Salicb was noi diiveii into Nepai before the end of 
; ! lie year, it was April 1 859 before Tantia Topi was captured. 

But Queen Victoria was in consequence of the above Act, pro- 
claimed all over India on ]\tonday the 1st November 1858. The 
[)roclamation. read out on the occasion both in the original and 
ill tlie vernacular of the district, to the assembled thousands 
everj- where, was couched in terms of rare felicity, struck the 
right note, and went straight to the hearts of the millions of 
India The Queen ' ad desired it to '‘give them pledges which 
her future reign was to redeem, explain the principles of her 
Government and point out the privileges which the Indians •: 

would receive in being placed on an equality with the subjects 
uf the British Crown.”^ It was one of her personal acts, if any 
public act of a constitutionai monarch, performed in the capaci- 
ty of a constitutional monarch, can ever be rightly regarded 
as a personal act. Or, perhaps, it would be better to say that | 

while it was unquestionably a personal act, it was at the same 
time more than a merely personal act. It was she who spoke, but 
; the pledges and the assurance of new" and valuable pri\dleges 5 
? were given to the iicoplc^ of India by the English nation speak- 
ing through the lips of their august sovereign. 

1 A Royal prociaination at ascending' the tlirone or when 

\ annexing territory is so essential a part of the ceremonial <ip- 
j propriate to the occasion, that one rarely thinks of tracing any 

; particular amiouncement of the kind to its source. But the 

contents of this one are not at all of the usual character; and 
^ the policy they breathe will be found more than foreshadowed 
in the ^eat speech Jolin Bright delivered on the second 
I reading of Lord Stanley’s bill in the House of Commons. 

I MUKHARJI, 1 134-175, the Act and the Speeches of | 

J Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby; also I 431-435, 

the Proclamation and how it was drafted. '■ 

I ILBIET, pp. 94-8. 

JOHN BRIGHT: Speeches on June 3, 1853; May 20, 

I 1858; June 24, 1858. i 

ANDERSON AND SUBEDAR, Ch. 8. 

H, PAUL, History II 138-178, 184-5, 
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CHAPTER II : HOTES. 

. SECTIOH 

' 1. Hflill, IV Cfa. 7. Compare Lecky, History sf Eraglanii Ira the Eigli- 

teeiitls Osiitury, Oli. 12 — “Never before liad the Natives experienced a tyran- 
ny which was at once so skilfui so searching and so strong. Every Sepoy 
in the service of the Go. felt himself in veisted with the power of Ms mas- 
ters; whole districts which had once been populous and flourishing were 
at last utterly depopulated, and it was noticed that on the appearance of 
a pirty of English rnerclianfe the villages were at once deserted, and the 
shops shut, and the roads thronged with panic-stricken fugitives.’* Also 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Hattons, IV Ch. 7. 

2. Sir Josiah Child might be termed the first of these Hahobs al- 
though he liad never been to India. See about him Macaulay, History^ 
Gh. 18. But for us in India the most memorable of his instructions to the 
Go’s servants is perhaps tiie following : — “We (the Court- of Directors) 
would iiave you (our servants) to be always most kind and indulgent to 
the inhabitants that observe our hws and protect them in the same un 
intermpted liberty of the sevenil religions in which they were born and 
bred, as you do to those of our own Church and Nation.” Sir V. Chirol, Inilfe 
(1926) p. 58.' 

3. 1755 to 1766— 6%; 1767 to 69 10%; 1770—11%; 1771—12%; 
1772 and first half of 1773-121%. 

4. By an Act of 1767. An Act of April 1769 prohibited any higher 
increase of dividends than at one per cent per annum, or any increase be- 
yond 12i%. The Co. had also been paying customs duties upon their trade 
annually amounting to not less tiian li millions. 

5. A great part of these gifts, “going to minor servants for pro- 
curing minor promotions, have never been traced” — Lecky, Oh. 12. 

6. Col. Glavering received another 6000 as Commander-in-chief. The 
Chief Justice was to receive 8000 1. and each of the other Judges 6000 1. 

7. The president and five of the senior members of council, as jus- 
tices of peace, were empowered to hold petty and quarter sessioUf, to try 
criminal offences. The Company had also established Zamindari Courts 
wherever they were Zamindais. And when they decided to “stand forth 
as Diwan” and deprived the Nawab and his Naib of their nizamat juris- 
diction also, Hastings established the adalats. 

8. These District and Sadr Courts were the creation of Hastings. 
In the Civil District Oouxts the Collector presided and was assisted by the 
diwan or native revenue officer for the district, in the criminal district 

the Coileetoi wa* assisted by the-Kazi and Mnfti of the district; two 
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Moulvis also attended. Tiie appellate civil ■' court at the capital was pre- 
sided over by the President; and he was helped by two members of coun- 
cil, the dlwan of tlie Kliaisa lauds, the head Kanungos, and other kacheri 
oflScens. The appellate criminal court was presided over by the Daroga 
AdaM (the deputy of the Kizam), and he was helped by the chief kaxi,. 
the chief mufti, and three Moulvis. Hastings had thus continued ‘with 
scrupulous exactness the constitutional forms of judicature’ familiar to 
the people. The Mufti was the expounder of the law; but the Kazi and 
the Moulvis were also learned in the law; and if they disagreed with the 
mufti’s fafcwa, the matter went to the court of appeal, and, if necessary , 
to the whole body of the learned in the law. — ^Auiiear, I pp. 425-8. Pandits 
were also attached to the civil courts to advise on points of Hindu Law. 
See Hastings’ letter to Lord Mansfield, 1774 (Keith, I 59-66.) 

9. The Amending Act of 1781 removed a few of the most glaring 
defects and difficulties, but a really satisfactory system was not. establi.shed 
till after 1833. 

SECTiON 10. 

1. Fox wrote — “If I had considered notiimg but keeping my power, 
it was the safest way to leave things as they were or to propose some tri- 
fling alteration, and I am not at all ignorant of the political danger which 
I run by this bold measure; but whether I .succeed or not, I shall always 
be glad tliat I attempted, because I know I have done no more tnan I was 
bound to do, in risking ray power and that of ray friends, ^vlien the hap- 
piness of so many millions”*— i.e. Indians — “is at stake.” Quoted In Lecky^ 
Cb. 15. See also for the whole episode Hunt, Pofiticai History of England, 
pp. 244-254. 

2. Englsh politics in the Georgian age was still to a large extent 
a matter of personal ties. PersomiJ loyalty was the one universally and 
instinctively recognised bond of political co-operation; disloyalty, infide- 
lity, ingratitude, the grossest of political sins. That Fox and North should 
join together to seize power was an offence that stank in the nostrils of thei’r 
contemporaries. This worst and most infamous ‘deal’ in an age of deals 
proved the last, just because it so shocked the conscience of the time. 
Young Pitt in routing this old gang also annexed to himself the entire cre-% 
dit of being the creator of a purer type of politiciab animated by a higher 
sense of public duty. And this is how contemporary political reputations 
are made or are blasted more or less in every age and clime — a lesson, this 
too, which the young student ambitious to cultivate independence of judg- 
ment ought to learn from such classical examples at a pretty early stage 
In the course of his own career. 
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. , 8. “And though on a 'former occasion he had been derided when 
he comforted iiimself wth the idea that hi every departare lie should pro- 
pose from the Ghactor, he should have the consent and conourrence of the 
Company, he still continued to find great consolation in the reflection that 
he did no violence to the Company; for no violence could be said to be 
done by regulations, to every one of which the Company most cheerfully 
consented.**— Pitt's speech. See Ainijsr II pp. 1-9, for an interesting sum- 
mary of the flmt draft of his Bill, with tlie remarks of the Birectors upon lt« 

4. Hastings had pointed out— “it is not in nature for five men to 
share the same power and not to divide into factions, when one man can 
always make a majority” (Keith I 95). 

5. Hastings received presents “for the use of the Company.*’ Clive 
in Ms second administration “for the use of other peraons.** 

6- Subsequently modified to any two Secretaries of State, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and two Privy Councillors. The ^‘Commissioner 
named first in the letters patent” was the senior “Commissioner** and he 
as President practically wielded the whole power of the Board. And by 
the Charter Act of 1793 instead of two privy councillors any two persons 
couM be appointed upon the Board. Salaries were also granted : to the 
three Coramisioners 50001. a year; to their office establishment, 11000 1. 

7. This latter obligation was imposed by the Charter Act of 1781. 

8. Wellesley, too, would have been recalled somewhere in the mid- 
dle of his career if he Imd been in fact, as in outward form, merely a ser- 
vant of the Directors. But the Court was not sure that the Board would 
permit Ms recall, and it was the support of the latter, which maintained 
him against the growing opposition of the Court. The moment he lost 
the support of the Board, i.e. its president, Lord Castlereagh;' he was recal- 
led. 

SE0TIOI« II. 

1. In a Council of 4, one of them the Governor General having also 
the casting vote, with one Conncillor supporting him the Governor General 
with his two vot® has a majority of votes on his side. Thus the need for 
exceptional power mentioned above arises only when all three Coxmcillors 
differ from him. 

SECTION 12. 

1. But this addition included, as was natural under the circumstau- 
ce» “an immense quantity of rubbish and trash** (Thurlow, quoted! 
‘^Eulers of India**-— Mattings, p, 209). 
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JS* For Instance a passage from tlie petition of Sheffield, ahridged:— ■ 
**If the trade to the East Indies were thrown open, snch new and abundant 
markets would be discovered and established as would enable them to defy 
©very effort to injure them by that sworn enemy to prosperity and the 
peace of Europe, the present unprincipled ruler of France. If the trade 
of this United Kingdom were permitted to flow unimpeded over those ex 
tensive, luxuriant and opulent regions, to the wealthy, enterprising, ho- 
nourable, and mdefatigable British Merchant no obstacle would prove in- 
surmountabie, no prejiidi<.*e Invincible, no difficulty dislieartening; wants 
where he found them, he would supply; where they did not exist, he would 
create them, by affording the means of gratification.” (Thornton, IV 210). 

3. Thornton, IV 241-2. Again in 1833, Sii- Charles Forbes said in 
pariia,ment~~“As to trade with India .that was to ]je increased only by that 
House. Let Ministers begin by reducing the duties upon the commo- 
dities of India. A small duty was imposed upon English manufactures; 
and a heavy one upon Indian commodities. Was that reciprocity? Was 
that free trade? ” (Id. IV 253). 

4. During the next eighteen years no more than 1324 licenses were 
granted (Roberts, p. 278). 

SECTION 13. 

1. Lord EUenborough thought that this had amounted to as largo 
a sum on an average, as the sum disbursed as dividends, i.e. £ 630,000 per 
year for 16 years. Another estimate, that o a professional accountant, 
put it higher still. (Thornton, V 267, 282-5; and Wilson, III 483). 

2. Thus one consequence of the Charter Act 1833 was : — the Com- 
pany's factory at Canton was replaced by an English Superintendent, Eng- 
lish trader's sold opium in ever increasing quantities to China, the Chinese 
laws prohibiting the import of opium were strengthened, and there follow- 
ed the Opium War w'hich resulted in England acquiring Hong Kong, and 
China being forced to thi'ow open five ports to foreign trade. The entire 
episode is one of the worst blots on European civilization. 

3. The Company's capital was £ 6 millions; but they had been pay- 
ing lOJ % dividends for many years, so this rate was continued as a first 
charge on the Indian Ke venues and the price for buying the Company off 
— at some futui-e date — in view of the consistently high market value of 
the Company's stock, was fixed at £ 12 millions. 

4. This could only have been carried out fully if the three presidency 
armies had been amalgamated into one; but that reform was not thought 
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of till long after, the Mutiny; it was not practfcafole,. eithe,r, iinta.tiic main 
trunk lines of the Indian railway system had been built. 

5 . Even after the change (Bentinck’s retrenclimeiits) the average 
i ncome of a civilian ran^g from Member of Council to writer (the lowest 
grade) was still as high as £ 2000 a year (Rsterts, p, .302). 

6. Eor proceeding into the more recently acquired and less settled 
parts of British India, the foreigner still needed a license, but such parts 
were also to be thrown open from time to time. 

7. There was room for difference of opinion here, sometimes In- 
volving grave issues. For instance,, was the supreme court Justified in 
applying the English statute on forgery (1728) in liTandkamar’s case ? See 
Ilbert p. 33 and taio same anther’s Govern meni of India, p. 353. 

8. For instance, Borrodaile’s collection of the caste customs of Qiijrat 
(1827) is a rich mine of information to-day for the student of social customs. 

9. The covering despatch sa.ys ‘‘eagerness for some temimrary ad- 
vantages, the consciousness of power, the pride of a fancied superiority of 
race, the ateence of any adequate check from public opinion, the absence 
also of the habitual check supplied by the stated and public recurrence of 
religious observances, and other causes may occasionally lead** to un- 
guarded acts; “mueli more may acts of outrage or insolence be expected 
from casual adventurers** and run-aways from. Europe “released from the 
restraints wiiich in this country the over-awing infiuenee of society imposes 
on all men not totally abandoned. “ 

SECTION! tS. 

1 . It looks as if these were the only matters on which the Board 
of Control had not interfered with tlie decisions of the Court of Directors. 
If so, it was the Secretary of State who succeeded to all the powers of the 
Board of Control, not the Secretary of State in Council. 

2. Dates were fixed for this annual report to parliament which re- 
mind one of the dates fixed for the annual meeting of the General Court In 
Elisabeth's Charter. This is a good illustration of the extremely conserva- 
tive nature of English law-making. * 

3. TM« dauso was due to Gladstone— Morley, I 593. 

4. “Such a document should breathe feelings of generosity, be- 
imvoleaes and religious toleration,** and give assurances of the “prosperity 
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foHowteg la tlie tram of civilisation” See Sir T. Martin, f^rinee ©niisart 
' IV 40; Sir Sidney Lee, ®Been Victoria, pp. 288-290. The Queen iiad also writ- 
tan to Lord Oanning, ”the Indian people should, know that there is no hatr- 
ed to a brown skin, none; but the greatest wish on their Queen^s part to 
see them happy, contented and flourishing.” 

5. I copy from Charles Ball’s History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. 
II, pp. 525-6, a portion of the comments upon the Proclamation proiionneed 
by two Indian Journals of the time: — 

TSie Bcmbay Stanilarii — ^If we apprehend rightly the meaning of the 
Proclamation the promises it conveys of internal and civil reforms will have, 
in their performance, the greatest influence on the future destinies of this 
country. We cannot but see in the words Her Majesty is made to use, a 
solution, an effectuai solution, of tlie difficulty adverted to by Lord Stanley 
in his last speech, namely, the difficulty of administering from a constitu- 
tiona .'country the government of a despotism. In our apprehension. Her 
Majesty’s declaration that the obligations which bind her to ail her other 
subjects shall be fulfilled hiithiully and conscientiously with regard to the 
natives of ta Indian territories, seems to imply, at the very least, the gnint 
of such a constitution as those other subjects, all and each, are in the pre' 

sent enjoyment of We do not wish to imply that a copy of the British 

Constitution will be given to this country; but we confidently expect that. . . . 

THE FRIEND OF INDIA— The Eevoiution in the Government of 
India is one, the vastness of which only the next generation will appreciate. 
It is the principle of our Government, not its external form, which has been 
changed; and to the mass of men, a new principle is as imperceptible as 

the sotzl India has become part of the British dominions; this is all 

that has happened ; but this is not the insignificant all that the enemies of 
Englishmen would have them believe, hlbthiug was changed, save a namef 
when the Convention announced the abdication of James II. Tiie monar- 
chy was untouched. The prerogative remained unimpaired. The law 
remained unmodified A new pri.uciple had been introduced, and the con- 

sequence was the difierence between the England of the Bte warts and the 
England of Victoria. India has also changed a name; and a century hence, 
m©» will date the history of progress from the Brociamation of the Queen. 
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CHAPTER IIL ,,, 

THE BUPEEME GOVEEEMENT: 

Bedim. 16.. Meaning of a Constitution. Govemmeixts are 
either absolute or limited. In an absolute government there 
is no legal limit to what the Head of the Government might do, 
or order, or permit. Nothing whatever can be called illegal 
tlial an absolute monarch does or orders or permits. But 
only the king of a very barbarous people can be an absolute 
monarch in fact as well as in mere name and form. The acts and 
orders of most so called despots have in reahty been very strict- 
ly eii'cumscribed by the customs and beliefs of their subjects. 
But of course these traditional and natural restraints upon 
the {>owers of a despot in a rude state of society fall far short 
of that* security of the subject, and that liberty of the indi.vi- 
duah wimdi we associate with a modern state where the Reign 
of .Law prevails. 

Governments in which the powers of the Head are not 
absolute, but consciously and regularly limited through and 
by law and custom are also called Constitutional Govermnents, 
because the laws, institutions, customs, and conventions 
which limit and restrain the powers of the titular Hea^i and lay 
out the procedure by Which and the channels along which 
they flow, are collectively spoken of as the Constitxition of the 
State. V 

vSucli constitutional states are further subdivided into 
States with constitutions that have grown, and States with 
constitutions which have been made, and the differences be- 
tween. these two types are many and important. 

Constitutions of the second variety rest on written docu- 
'ments — Acts of the Supreme Legislature or Declarations of the 
SuiU’eme Head, or treaties between the smaller states which 
combine together to form a large composite federal state. 
These documents attempt a logical and complete view of the 
whole duty of government and provide for it, by a system of 
correlated and mutually limited laws, institutions and depart- 
ments. In such constitutions the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial functions of government, — as also the organs 
entrusted with them, are sometimes clearly separated from on® 
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another^ B>nd arranged . so. as, to form mutual ciiecks. Tlie 
fuiJLdam©nta.i M'berties, of , the iiidividual citizen, are more- 
over defined and safeguarded as far as legal and administra- 
tive provisions^' and oonventions .can do so. Some written 
constitutions also ' include , provisions laying down a special 
process or maeiiinery by whicli alone they could be amended. 
This gives them a rigidity not possessed by the flexible or elas- 
tic constitutions which make no distinction between amend- 
ments to the constitution and ordinary legislation. 

Constitutions that have grown up have none of these 
features; they are not all written out, not logically constructed, 
not conceived and constructed as a whole to cover the entire 
range of govemmentai functions; they do not clearly difleren 
tiate the executive, the legislative and the judicial functions 
and organs of government from one another^ their legislative 
organs are not limited in power but can and do effect funda- 
mental changes in the constitution w^hen ever necessary, nor are 
they rigid. They are always in a state of flux, and even before 
ail the changes involved in the last great effort of public opi- 
nion have been fully and definitely secured, they are moving 
on to some other great change. 

The Indian Constitution partakes of the merits and de- 
fects of both these types. The British Sovereign and Legisla- 
ture being the ultimate authority in regard to it, its sovereign 
will is expressed from time to time in the form of Acts from 
1858 and previous to that date, of Charters and Acts. And 
this Sovereign created dependent legislatures in India by the 
Charter Act of 183.3 and later enactments, which have also ex- 
pressed their oiVn will (within the province allowed to them), 
in the form of Acts. 3- Thus to this extent our constitution is 
like a constitution made. But even the whole set of these 
Charters and Acts and Indian Legislative Acts taken together 
does not give the whole of the Constitution. The Executive 
Government has also concurrent Law-making power — at least 
in so far as the King in Parliament permits its exercise, — 
so that the regulations, ordinances and resolutions of the 
Government of India and the Presidency Governments have 
to be taken along with the above body of laws, in order to 
arrive at the Written law-made constitution of British India. 
Secondly, the Executive Government has and actively exer- 
cises all the residual powers of an absolute sovereign; not mere- 
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iy til© Hnidttd. powers ol a Mug in a. modem European repre- 
sentative democracy, but the unlioitted arbitrary powers of an 
Oriental monarob, wMcbit claims by right of conquest and 
succession to the last great paramount power in India via, 
the Grand Mogul Thirdly, the charters' and Acts and other 
written expressions of the wiE of the State mentioned above, 
are occasional only, each 'merely attempting to redress a parti- 
cular grievance, or supply a particular want or correct a parti- 
cular defect, or mete a particular change or advance in poHoy, 
not in a thorough or logical manner but only in a practical way. 
And lastly, the British, people are very graduaEy learning 
more and more about India, they are very gradually educat- 
ing India and preparing it for sell-goverment, they are very 
gradually responding to epochal changes in the world-situation, 
and they are very gradually extending the rights and privileges 
and institutions of a modem civilised self-governing people 
to India, as a part of their Empire. In these respects, then, 
our constitution is in a state of growth and flux, 

J.A.B. MAERIOT: English Political Institutions, Ohs. 1&2. 

A. V. DICEY; Law of the Constitution, pp. 1-34. 

Section 17. Sw^remcwy of FarUament in Legislation, The 
Act of 1868 created a constitution for British India, which 
from that date to 1920, remained the same in essentials, in 
spite of alterations in details. The Supreme Government 
thus established for India consisted of the Governor General 
in Council in India, the Secretary of State for India and his 
Council in England and the Kong in Parliament over both. 
The mutual relations of these three are not very easy to grasp, 
because the legal provisions leave the individuals in office at 
apy time a certain amount of discretion or independence of 
action according to their own judgment, as it is very desirable 
that political machinery should. And because of this personal 
freedom cr discretion the two principal officials— the Secretary 
of State for India and the Governor-General— appeared like 
Rulers armed with great powers, almost equal and concurrent, 
except where the two disagreed, or where parliament chose to 
impose its will The first question, therefore, with reference 
to this Supreme Government of India established from 1858, 
is — -What under it, is the nature and extent of the Supremacy 
of Parliament?; 
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The Word ‘parliament’ is tised in various Wajs. Some- 
times it means the Crown and the^ Ministry and the two houses 
of parliament all taken together, although when this is meant, 
the more correct expression to use is ‘the king in parliament.’ 
This, of course, is the legal or constituted sovereign over the 
whole of the British Empire and therefore over India also as 
included within the Empire. But the question of parliamen- 
tary supremacy before us refers not to this formal matter of 
the final source of all government activity, but to something 
* more definite and restricted. What we have to examine is the 
nature and extent of the supremacy in Indian affairs of parlia- 
ment as such, t. c. of the British Legislature. 


Under the English constitution the mutual relations be- 
tween the legislative power and the executive power are pecu- 
liar. The Ministry are the executive, the houses of parliament 
the legisiature, but the two are so_ far from being separate, that, 
when parliament is sitting, they continuously act and react upon 
each other. The ]^linistei*s are also members of parliament 
and take the lead in the debates. They have usually so much 
fresh legislation to get from parliament, and there is so much 
pressure of other government Work of primary importance J 

such as the annual budget, that nearly all the time that pariia- I 

ment can devote to legislation of a public character is controll- 
ed by the MMstry. Both in the selection of topics for legisla- t 

tion and in the leading provisions of particular measures, the i 

ministry decide what they want and, the majority support- 
ing them, the parliament or so-called legislature of the British 
Constitution merely registers their decrees. Thus the Cabinet 
“is the real law-making organ”* and not the parliament. Of 
course in these as in all other matters they conduct themselves 
in full view of public opinion as expressed both in parliament 
and outside. But this healthy influence of parliamentary and 
outside criticism on the legislative programme of a ministry 
is exerted more upon the programme as a whole than upon par- 
ticular items of it, and in matters on which English citizens 
and their j)ariiamentary representatives are indifferent, the 
ministiy are left practically free to do anything or nothing at 
their own sweet will. Again, even if through some circumstance 
India and Indian affairs come into temporary prominence and 
some legislation is undertaken,® the Opposition have as a rule 
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treated the matter as Ijing outside party politics. There has 
usually been, so to say, a ■w'orking understanding or a tacit 
conspiracy l^etween the two “front benches” which made it 
almost impossible for independent members like Henry Eaw- 
cett^r Charles Bradlaugh, Keir Hardie or Captain Wedgewood, 
however inspired by a pure sense of duty towards the dumb 
millions of India, to achieve anything. Thus the supremacy 
of parliament in the Government of India has been exercised in 
legislative matters during this period of sixty years from 1858 
to 1920j, only in and through the Ministry of the day. As we 
shall see in a later chapter, W. E. Gladstone in 1892 treated this 
principle of keeping fiidian questions even of the highest im- 
portance outside “party politics”, as a convention too well 
established or too reasonable in itself to be disturbed. 

Section, 18. Supremacy of Parliament in General Policy, 
Acts of the A dm inistration and the general policy pursued by 
it come under the executive functions of a government and 
might be supposed to lie outside the sphere of the legislature 
i.e. the houses of parliament. But the political organism we 
call the British Constitution does not exhibit as one of its cha- 
racteristics the principle of the ‘separation of functions’. We 
have seen how not parliameent by itseH but parliament as led 
by the J^Iinistry is the real law-making organ* And the supreme 
executive functions, too, under this peculiar constitution are 
discharged in a highly complex manner. The British Ministry 
which is nominally the executive, is not independent of the 
legislature but responsible to it even for the discharge of its oWn 
proper function. And this responsibility or dependence of the 
executive takes efiect in a variety of ways, in the day to 
day influence Whioh^ the ministry and the houses of parlia- 
ment exert upon one another while parliament is in session. 
No Mnistry can accept office or maintain themselves there, 
unless supported by a majority of the members of parliament, 
especially of the house of commons. TheiEnglish Ministry are 
an “indirectly selected” and an “informal but permanent 
caucus of the parliamentary chiefs of the party in power”.* 
The king appoints the ministers, but that is only a formality. 
The Prime Minister selects the other ministers, but, he too, 
has little freedom of choice. Most of his colleagues must be 
veterans who have had careers as long and nearly as distinguish- 
ed as his own, who Were ministers along with him when their 
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party had been in power on one or more occasions in the past. 

John Bnli is a political animal and the incessant political co- 
gitation and agitation and canvass going on in parliament and in 
the country, and coining to a head every now and then in ge- 
nera! elections, casts up leaders. Who by virtue of their eiBfective 
participation in that process get selected as ministers of the 
Crown, when Jheir party obtains a majority in parliament. Thus 
the legislature and the executive are in sympathy With one 
another when both begin their career at the inauguration of a 
new parliament, and the general policy pursued by a ministry 
with a strong parliamentary majority is as much that of the 
country and of the legislature, as it is their oWn. Executive 
power and'politiciai responsibility to parliament and country are 
thus fused together into a unity, and the general policy pursued 
by the Secretary of State for India is pursued by him as the agent 
not only of the Ministry but also of the supreme parliament. 

Hence, in this section also, the ministry are supreme, parlia- 
ment merely registers and supports their acts, and this is I 

especially true of matters about which the elector and his re- 
presentative in parliament are either indifferent or determined J 

to keep them outside the range of party politics. The military | 

burden— in men and money — that India has had to bear; the 
despatch of Indian troops to China or Malta, Egypt or South l 

Africa or East Africa, France, or the Dardanelles or Mesopota- 
mia; the forward policy in Baluchistan,. Afghanistan, Persia, 

Arabia, Tibet, Barma or Siam, the share imposed upon India of 
the expenditure in each case, and the resulting annexations or s 

withdrawals; the naval squadrons in the East and the naval I 

bases^and stations and policing in the Orient: — all such matters | 

inseparable from high policy, — which in an elementary manual 
one can barely mention in a rough list like this, have been thus 
decided throughout this period from 1858 to 1920 by the British 
Ministry and the Secretary of State for India, and the parlia- 
ment as such has done very little indeed to exercise any check 
as the trustees, under Providence, of Indian interests. ; 



In this sphere, too, independent members have now and 
then raised their voices, but it was only on one occasion, 1879- 
80, that the Indian policy of the Government of the day was 
checked and then reversed; and even this single instance cannot 
be claimed as an exception in which parliament asserted its 
supremacy as such. The check and reversal in Indian frontier 
policy was brought about as part and parcel of an entire rever- 
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sal of the foreign policy of tlie conservatiire party tmder Lord 
BeaeonsfieM by the liberal party under Gladstone, who first 
opposed them in parliament and then brought about a genera! 
election in *w‘hich they secured an overwhelming majority.* 

MARRIOTT, Chs. 4 and 11. 

SIBHEY LOW, Qovmmmm of England^ Chs. 4 and 5. 

Section. 19. Supremacy of Parliament in Fiscal Policy. 
The economic history of ' British India as affected by the finan. 
cial policy of the East India, Company falls into two Well-marked 
periods, (i) 1765 to 1833, and (ii) 1833 to 1857. During the first 
period the Company developed tfceir own trade and shipping, 
Without thought or concern about the effects of their measu- 
res upon the people of India. An increasing volume of trade 
at a large rate of profit was their sole conception of prosperity 
and success. During the latter half of this period they also 
adopted measures favouring the increase of agricultural produc- 
tion and the preservation of peace and order. But this is the 
barest minimum any civilised government must needs provide 
for its oWn existence, and’does not affect the*substantial accuracy 
of the above description as a broad statement. The aims of 
th(? company government during the second ’period were wider: 
instead of their own profit and prosperity, their measures were 
now directed to Win out of India, as a “plantation’% the greatest 
possible gains for the trade shipping and|industries of England 
as a whole. The Charters enjohaedlthe Company to attend 
to this, to do nothing whatever that might be injurious or even 
questionable from this point of view, and We find that as|Eng- 
lish conceptions of what best conduced to England’s owm profit 
and development in trade shipping and industries altered from 
time to time, the Company government in India introduced 
corresponding changes into their regulations and practices 
from decade to decade. As English thought developed rapidly 
in the direction of “free trade”, the Indian system of customs, 
inland transit duties and other regulations (Which the Company 
had inherited from the Mughals), Were also altered. Without 
any thought being Wasted on the indirect and cumulative 
consequences of such a revolution on the prosperity of India 
herself. These seventeenth and eighteenth century regula- 
tions Were a heavy burden and a great nuisance. They were 
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' the heritage of a World of undeveloped communications and 

I innumerable |»litical boundaries. But they had the prime 

virtue of securing the local market to the local industries, and 
no national government would have cut them down by means 
of a few strokes in quick succession. Change at a slower pace 
supplemented by adequate measures to help the industrial 
communities to tide over the transition. Would have secured 
I the gradual groivth of a better balanced and more efficient 

^ economy for the country as a whole. The East India Company, 

however, neither saw this nor attended to it; it was not their 
job; it was no one else’s either. And the indigenous industries 
of India, the growth of centuries^ which had already suffered 
severely from the anarchy that followed the death of Aurang- 
zeb, quietly lay down, each in its own home, and expired at the 
first breath of Western competition. The Company’s exports 
^ of Indian fabrics and wares to England were killed by heavy 

^ duties, and the Indian market for them Was progressively won 

over for the products of English factories by ‘free trade’. That 
, is the economic history of India in a single sentence. The 

( rulers too did not at ail realise that they were committing 

I any wrong: to see to the interests of England, as England her- 

; self saw them, was their sole duty, in a conquered “plantation,” 

I inhabited by aliens in creed, blood, language, social habits and 

; culture. Nor did they require any evidence or proof of 

J their success, beyond the “prosperity” of their finances and 

f their trade, as thus visualised. Even this was not always forth- 

coming. There were recurring deficits, and periods of slack 
^ trade and brisk trade alternated. The truth is, in spite of 
every effort on the part of England to avoid wars and annexa- 
tions, India wanted England to swallow and digest her as quick- 
ly as possible. India compelled her to do so: the Company hard- 
^ iy regained their breath after one war, when they had to enter 

upon another. Thus forced to advance rapidly until the natural 
boundaries of the entire continent were reached, England did 
her duty, but on one condition: to this vast enterprise of the 
■ conquest of an entire continent, she contributed not a single 
farthing. It was all carried through at India’s own expense. 
Moreover, on completion and Within less than a decade, the 
Sepoy Mutiny broke out. England suppressed it of course, 
but India had 4o bear the expenses of this operation also, as 
a matter of course. The abolition of the East India Company, 
£ * and the transfer of British India to the croWn by an Aci of 
I parEament was not an adequate reason to nap'ke an exceptioi^ 
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in the settled policy of Englajid towards India in this cardinal 
matter. Hot to levy a farthing of tribute from any part and 
not to contribute a farthing towards its running expenses, is 
one of the fundamental principles of England’s policy towards 
her far-flung world- wide Empire. 

l!i 1858-1860 the finances of the Indian Government were 
naturally in a jjerilous and chaotic state. Solvency and order 
had to be evolved. The expenditure had to be cut dowti; but 
as so high a proportion of the charges was fixed or beyond the 
power of the Government in India to curtail, not much relief 
was possible in this direction; and the only alternative was to 
increase the revenue. Here, too, the principal item, land 
revenue, was a permanently fixed charge over extensive areas. 
The tarifl: of 1859,* therefore, raised the import duties for Bri- 
tish as well as foreign goods to 10% ad valorem, with cotton 
twist and yarn as exceptions (5%); it raised the duties on ar- 
ticles of luxury to 20% ad tmlorem ; and it levied a general 
duty of 3% ad valorem on exports, with the solitary exception 
of grain wMch was charged higher. The Hsts of articles to be 
imported or exported free of duty were small. It is from this 
point that we have to study the fiscal policy of India under 
tlie Crown, with special reference to the nature and effects of 
the influence of pailiament upon it. An increase of revenue 
had to be somehow obtained, and that Was the sole object of 
the above tariff; protection to any native industry was not 
aimed at, even when the tendency of some of the duties 
was protective to some extent^ that was not at ail the 
object with which they were levied. Such a tariff, however, 
did not please the European chambers of commerce in India, 
or the &iancial member of the Governor GeneraFa Gouncil, 
James Wilson,! specially deputed from England to benefit 
India by his expert knowledge, or the Secretary of State for 
India in England, Doctrinaire free trade Would not stand it. 
The free lists were extended. The general rate for articles of 
luxury was dispensed with: high rates were specially retained 
only for some of the articles such as wines. The concession 
to cotton yarn and twist was removed. The general import 
rate was reduced a little later to 7|-% (1864). In 1867, the 
principle of having free lists and charging the general rate 
on all other articles (with special rates for articles specifical- 
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Iy„ named), was given np. , Ail articles Were allowed to enter or 
'leave tlie country freely, except 'sncli .as were mamed, on eacli 
of which was to be levied the duty .specMcally mentioned.* 
The inevitable eonsequenee was,— the gi’oss sea .customs' revenue 
which had increased to over three millions in 1860-61 and 
could easily have been doubledf in a feW years, Without the 
slightest injury to any one, feH off steadily from that point, 
and the taxes on salt and on the administration of justice had 
to be raised to an oppressive extent, and no less oppressive land 
cesses and license taxes had to be added to the burdens on the 
people. The administration of India under the supremacy 
of parliament became more civilised than it had been under the 
company, but it imposed burdens upon the people of one of the 
poorest countries in the world, ‘TWo and a half times” J heavier^ 
than did the Government of Parliament itself upon its own 
subjects in far richer England. 

E. G. DtJTT: Economic History of British India, India 
in the Victorian Age. 

N. J. SHAH: History of Indian Tariffs. 

C. N. VAKIL: Our Fiscal PoHcy. 

Section. 20. Supremacy of Parliament — Miscellaneous. 
Particular acts of the Administration, as distinct from ge- 
neral policy, come under the supervision, criticism and control 
of parliament in a variety of ways, when, as a result of the 
question or debate or vote, the particular matter is remedied 
or the officer concerned dealt with as might be necessary, 
after full opportunity’’ has been afforded to the Executive to 
place before parliament all that could be urged in explanation, 
extenuation or defence. The opportunities for thus bringing 
pressure upon the executive are manifold. There is first the 
address in answer to the King’s speech at the opening of the 
session; then the questions day by day give a chance if not for 
direct criticism, at least for calling the ministers to account; 
then there are the motions to adjourn; the private members 
motions; the debates on going into the Committees of Supply 


♦ Act XVII of 1867. t C. ir. Valdl, Our Fiscal Policy, p. 
t Badabhai ISTowroji^s estlnaate in 1873: Butt, India in the Viciorian 
A|«, p* $85, ! 
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aad 'Ways and Means; the discussions in the Committe© of Sup- 
ply itself; the debates on the ConsoHdated Fund Resolutions, 
on the Appropriation Bill, on the Budget, and on the motion 
to adjourn for the holidays, and finally, the forma! motions 
of want of confidence.* Now, it is not possible , in a brief and 
elementary book like this to enter upon a detailed examination 
of how these various opportunities have been availed of In par- 
liament with reference to Indian topics, during such a long 
period as sixty years; and to point out, as a result, how even 
in this branch of the subject the supremacy of parliament has, 
as a matter of fact, been merely nominal. AE that can be 
attempted is to ofier some select illustrations. 

A recant instance of the motion to adjourn the house for 
the consideration of an urgent matter, is the debate on the 
report of the Mesopotamia Commission^ which occupied two 
days in both the houses, f The inquiry had revealed that the 
soldiers had suffered indescribable privations and many valuable 
lives had been lost; the transport services had not been ade- 
quate for months and the medical arrangements had been 
disgracefully meagre, and had, moreover, broken down. The 
Commission had censured certain departments and also 
certain high officials by name, such as the Secretary of State 
for India, the Governor General, the Commander in Chief in 
India, and the Military member of the India Council The 
pubHoation of the report of June 26th excited a passionate 
outburst aE over England, and it Was because of that circum- 
stance and that alone, that the debate compeEed the executive 
government to take action, and important results followed. 
The Secretary of State for India was the official who was tech- 
nically bound to take all the blame upon himself, except such 
as could be judicially proved against particular individuals for 
specific actions or omissions, and Mr. Chamberlain announced 
to the House of Commons at a very early stage in the debate 
that he had actually resigned. Lord Hardinge also resigned, 
but at that moment he had long ceased to be Governor General, 
and Was holding a subordinate position as permanent secretary 
at the Foreign Office. Ho political responsibility is ever atta- 
ched under the constitution to civil servants even of the highest 
rank; nor could a censure based upon the way in which he had 
discharged his duties as Governor General in a particular epi- 
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sode be field to affect Ms competence for tMs later post; and 
Ms resignation was not accepted. Lastly, the Commander in 
CMef and the other Military officers were dealt With by the 
Army ConnciL' 

Private Members’ motions for specific execntive action 
were never very numerous in parliament. We may note 
some instances. In 1889, the House of Commons passed a 
resolution directing the Government of India to modify their 
excise policy so as to discourage intemperance. Messra. W. S. 
Caine and ^ Smith led the Way in this important question, 
and the result has been both fuller information on the excise 
administration to parliament and some check upon the tendency 
of executive departments to attach too much importance to 
mere increase of revenue. Another resolution the same year con- 
demned the India Government for encouraging the consump- 
tion of opium in India, a vote that was repeated two years later. 
But the Government appointed a Boyal Commission With Lord 
Brassey as President, which reported in 1895 in favour of the 
existing system and so no change was made.* As a last ins- 
tance might be noted Mr. H. Paul’s resolution of the 3rd of 
June 1893, that the examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
and other nonmilitary services should in future be held simul- 
taneously in India as Well as England. The Government, 
however, collected against it “the opinions of Indian officials, 
wMch were almost wholly adverse to the change,”t developed 
the cult of an irreducible minimum of Europeans as indispen- 
sable for efficiency and demanded by the masses as Well as by 
the more virile but less literary races of India, and did notMng. 

On the 12th February 1895, Dadabhai Naoroji moved an 
amendment to add to the Address a humble prayer to the 
effect that the British Exchequer should bear a fair and equita- 
ble portion of the expenditure incurred by India both in “the 
employment of Europeans in the British fiadian Services”, and 
“on an military and political operations beyoDd the boundaries 
of India.”:}: This led to the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion with Lord Welby as president, but it did not report till 
1900, nor did it make any ‘fair and equitable’ recommenda- 
tions as to the standing military burdens of India for the hea^y 

♦ Strachey Oh. 10. f I 328. Madras w»»:^the-"only provincial 

government not against the change; r $ Poverty and Un-Britfsh Rule, 
pp. 204-S04. 
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extra expenses imposed upon her tern time to time by reason 
of wars of amiexation or of Inipeiia! ])olicy. t EYeryone Y’’as 
disa|)[)ointe(i at the result, from Sir He iiiy Pow*ler downwards^ 
What worse, the Commission did recommend that England 
should make to India an annual contribution of £50,000 in aid 
of the charge for the India Office; aiicl this no English Ooveni- 
ment Liberal or ConservatiYe was then prepared to concede. 

The fundamental objection to such proposals is that to 
adopt them would be to bring that part of the expenditure of 
the Go%"emment of India regularly before the House of Commons 
in Committee of Supply; that would be to subject Indian policy 
and administration regularly and directly to the review of par- 
liament; whereas, although parliament is of course ultimately 
the supreme authority even as regards Indian policy and ad- 
ministration, checks and obstacles ha ve been deliberately inter- 
posed between the Indian Executive and parliament, the 
intention or the effect being to leave the Indian policy of a Minis- 
try whicli possesses the general confidence of parliament, free 
from the full force of its regular and detailed control. Par- 
liament is of ccnirse the supremo authority whenever it chooses 
to assert itself; but the constitution it deliberately framed for 
India in 1858 was that as a general rule it did not so choose. 

Hence it followed that, to pass on to another of our illus- 
trations, it is not parliament that settles the Indian budget. 
That was settled by the Governor General in Council, obtain- 
ing such fresh sanctions as might be necessary in any year from 
the ^Secretary of State and Council. The so-called Indian Bud- 
get Debate that took place in the House of Commons on the 
motion ft hat the Speaker do now leave the Chair) to go into 
Committee on the East India Revenue Accounts, was purely 
academic discussion Which had no effect Whatever upon "events 
in India, conducted after the events that were being discussed 
had taken place.’’* That was why the debate took place 
before empty benches. That was Why a busy ministry and a 
parliament with far more than it could dispose of, fixed it year 
after year near the end of the session, generally after the 
Appropriation Bill had been read a second time. It was 
not even obligatory to have it every year, and during the 


* E. S. Montagu in the Mesopotamian Debate 12-7-1917. See antf 
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Great War it .was aitogetiier omitted more tliaii. onoe. 
But that was also the reason why members of parliament 
who wanted to reform this constitution of India, hit upon 
the expedient of an amendment to the Indian Budget 
motion, that ‘"in view* of the responsibility of parliament in 
reference to the Government of India and in order to provide 
for a more effective control over Indian questions, it w*as expe- 
dient to place the salary of the Secretary of State for India on 
the Estimates.” Such an amendment was proposed several 
tim^, but no Ministry liberal or conservative could allow it to 
pass unless it Was also prepared to alter fundamentally the 
character of the constitution of India as it had been fixed by 
the Act of 1858.2 

For our last illustration, let us look at the pressure which 
Lancashire repeatedly exerted through parliament upon the 
Government of India. The Secretary of State was asked by 
memorials and deputations and by means of motions and reso- 
lutions in parliament to increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of the cotton groWn in India, to push on the extension 
of railways in lean years as well as in fat, to pay more and 
more regard to the condition of the labourer working in the 
textile factories of India, and above all, to avoid any sucli ta- 
xation and policy as might, in the Indian market, leave to the 
local manufacturers of cloth (whether in villages plying hand- 
looms or in power-driven factories in cities), their natural 
advantage over that exported for their l^enefit by Lancasliire. 
This was the special brand of the humanitarian freetrade 
gospel a la Lancashire, Warranted to bestow upon the Indian 
masses the triune blessing* of the cheapest clothing, the highest 
real Wages, and the most reliable famine relief. Hansard re- 
cords so many discussions and resolutions on this subject, that 
it ivS not easy to make a choice. Perhaps the most character- 
istic instance is the motion of the 10th July 1877, demanding- 
the immediate repeal of the import duties on cotton goods 
(5%fxd valorem) imposed by the Indian Tariff Act of 1875. 
The Conservative Government was in office; they resisted it 
but only succeeded in inducing the house to add a qualification 
to the effect that ""repeal was to take place without delay, as 
soon a,s the financial condition of India will perimt,” But 
just then a famine was raging in India. The budget of 1878 
provided for an annual saving of a million and a half as a Famine 
Insurance Fund by means of increased taxation. Lastly on 
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tlie 21st HoTember, General Sir Frederick Roberts crossed the 
Enrram, and began that search for a “scientific frontier,” the 
second Afghan War. The Famine Insurance Fund, raised by 
means of additional taxation of almost ob jectionable character, 
disappeared. Two millions were to be received from England 
as a loan towards the expenses of the War. Other loans were 
to be raised in India and England to the tune of thirteen mil- 
lions and a half. And yet, a general election Was also fast 
approaching, the Lancashire voter had to be placated whatever 
the cost to India, and Lord Salisbury the Secretary of State 
ordered a reduction in the cotton import duties, and Lord 
Lytton introduced the reduction in the budget, overruling a 
majority of his council. 

The Act of 1858 established the absolute and direct supre- 
macy of parliament in the government of India by putting an 
end to the East India Company and them Court of Directors. 
And We have now examined the real effect of that Act m the 
sphere of legislation, pohcy and individual administrative 
iiots and omissions. The fundamentals of the English Cons- 
titution and the peculiarities of parliamentary procedure have 
so controlled the working of the Act that it really placed India 
under an autocratic executive, liable to be influenced by interes- 
ted parties in England and in India, and unable to protect India 
from them, except on the rare occasions when the parliament 
and the people of England assorted themselves on behalf of their 
great but oriental and pohticaiiy inert Dependency. Or we 
might put it in another way. While tne E. I. Company was, 
however nominally, the mistress of British India, the Cabinet 
parliament and people of England felt, whenever anything hap- 
pened to compel their attention and to touch their conscience, 
a moral responsibility for the dumb millions of India. But 
the Mutiny had this effect that for the future they ceased to be 
trustees and became themselves the rulers. Ought not the 
sense of responsibility of the ruler in fact be keener than that 
of the supreme authority Who believes himself to have left the 
direct charge in other hands? No doubt it ought, but no doubt 
either, that it rarely is. The power of the Company and their 
Directors was sensibly cmrfcailed by the Act of 1784; and from 
1813 onwards it was merely nominal; we may say, a mere fic- 
tion. The Act of 1858 did aWay with that fiction with the laud- 
able aim of providing a “Better Government.” The philosopher 
might have expected that the change must neoesaorjly work 
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to the benefit of India, But we have now seen how and why 
the change in actual worldiig completely belied such expecta* 
tionSs at least for a Whole generation. It is a wonderful ilius* 
tratioBs on the largest possible scale in the history of the world, 
of the incaioulably beneficial power of mere fictions in politic 
cal architecture. 

■ MONT^ Beport, ■ Sections 33-36, 169. 

■MARRIOTT, Ohs. 4 and 14, 

; H. H. THE AGA KHAN: India in Transition,, Ch. l9. 

B&ciion 21. The Secretary of State and the Governor Gene* 
raL These two high officials formed together the double link 
that joined England to India, The Governor General was the 
Working head of all branches of the adbninistration, and he 
represented, besides, the Crown of England in India and was 
therefore also called the Viceroy. He was the highest personage 
of the State; he was the Government of India incarnate. 
Whatever the Government of India , was empowered or allowed 
by law and constitutional usage to do was done in the name of 
the GovernorGeneral in Council, and the Governor General could 
if he chose, personally assert himseM with regard to any such 
matter, however trivial. Innumerable instances can be quoted 
of Ms plenary power. The installation of the Nizam in 1884 
with Sir Salar Jang’s young son Laik Ali as minister and 
without any favourable treaty about Berar, was very probab- 
ly a personal act of Lord Ripon’s.i Lord Curzon carried personal 
interference in the adininistration farther than any other 
Governor General of recent times; his interference in the famine 
relief administration of more than one province and his punish- 
ment of a British regiment for a crime committed by one of its 
soldiers against a woman of'the people may be cited as instances 
in which his assertion of supreme poWer did inoalcuiabie good. 
As another illustration of the manner in which this masterful 
viceroy saw his duty and performed it may be mentioned the 
fact that he persuaded Principal E* G. Selby to accept the post 
of Director of Rubiio Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
against the latter’s oWn inclinations, and on the high ground 
that it was a dereliction of the duty an able Englishman owed 
to the land of Ms adoption, to hesitate merely on the score 
of pemonal tastes, when an opportunity of higher service and 
utility offered itseH. And as a last illustration may be cited 
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Lord Haxdiiige’s interference in the U-'P* :'w‘lienB local Muslim 
feeling Had become excited over the widening of a main road 
in a city, wMcH if carried out in the ordinary way Would Have 
cut off a few square yards of space from a mosque. Of course, 
no sucH instances, taken singly or collectively, can imply that 
the Governor General was an autocrat like a Maharaja or a 
iS^awab. The Government of British India is a reign of law 
and of customs and precedents which have nearly ail the preci- 
sion and limitations of written law. As the Charter Act of 1793 
expressly provided, the Governor General even when setting 
aside the opinion of his council and acting on Ms own, had still 
no powers whatever wMch the Government of India as legally 
constituted could not lawfully exercise. 

The appointment of the Governor General is made by the 
Crown; Mit that is only a formality. The Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State, for India make the selection. The opi- 
nion of an experienced monarch like Queen Victoria or Edward 
VII or George V would necessarily carry great Weight even 
with the greatest of prime ministers; but the responsibility for 
the choice rests with the last; and the Secretary of State may 
carry Ms point with Ms cMef by a tMeat of resignation.^ 

Changes in the Ministry in England do not necessarily 
involve a resignation by the Governor toieral. Although the 
new Ministry might belong to a different party, it might not 
have an Indian policy different from that of their predecessors. 
And even if there Was such a change, the Governor General 
appointed by one party might continue to serve, if he had no 
objection to carry out the new policy. Lord Minto, for instance, 
was appointed by the unionists, but When the liberals came into 
].)ower soon after, he continued at Ms post and helped in the 
preparation and introduction of the Morley reforms. Lord 
fSIorthbrook on the other hand, objected both to the forward 
policy in Afghanistan and the initiative and direction of the Se- 
cretary of State in Indian Finance, (wMch the Beaconsfield Mini- 
stry and thek Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, insisted upon), 
and resigned. His successor Lord Lytton sympatMsed with the 
conservative policy, adopted it as his own, and when the liberals 
attacked the Indian measures of the conservatives as bitterly iis 
their general poEcy, and, as a result of the weH-known Midlo- 
thian campaign came into power with an overwhelming majority 
and the conservative ministry resigned, he too resigned office 
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along Mth Ms political friends.’*' Lastly, there is the case of Lord' 
Ourzon’s resignation. TMs arose out of difference of opinion 
bstween him and Ms commander in chief. Lord Kitchener. The 
military department of the Government of India had as its 
head a soldier who was an ordinary member of the Governor 
General’s council, and was the constitutional adviser of the 
Governor General on all army matters. The Commander in 
CMef Was the head of the Army, but any proposals he had were 
to b ) submitted to the Government of India through tMs Mili- 
tary Department. Lord Kitchener objected to this. To put 
the matter in constitutional phraseology he was not content 
with being an ‘‘extraordinary” member of the Governor Gene- 
ral’s council, whom constitutional convention required invariab- 
ly to vote with th3 Viceroy; he Wanted to be the only responsible 
adviser of the Government of India in military matters. The 
Government of India, on the other hand, were unanimously of 
opinion that the system that existed was absolutely necessary 
to maintain the supremacy of the civil authorities over the 
military. The Secretary of State for India and the British 
Cabinet decided the issue in favour of Lord Kitchener, and 
Lord Ourzon resigned, f 

We pass on to a consideration of the powers of the Secretary 
of State for India and the mutual relations between him a id 
the Governor General. The Secretary of State took the place 
of the former Board of Control and the East India Company 
and represented besides , the supreme authority of the British 
parliament. It was worth noting that parliament has not con- 
ferred any individuality upon the Secretary of State as such. 
The Act of 1858, following the previous enaotmeiits about the 
Board of Control and its President, speaks only of “one of His 
Majsty’s principal Secretaries of State”. Thus any of these 
members of the Cabinet could perform th3 dutiei of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. This is an execelient example of the 
Way in wMch the British Constitution combines individual 
initiative with collective responsibility. And the arrangement 
has its convenience on exceptional occasions also, c, g., when 
His Majesty visits India in person or when the Secretary of State 
for India has to do so Mmself. The Act made Mm the heir to 
aU the powers of the Board of control and the East India Com- 
pany. And by the Charter Act of 1833 he had, whenever he 

* Lady B. Balfoar: Lytton’s Indian Administratian, p. 490. 

t Bir T. Baleigb: Lord Gurzon in India, pp. xlviii to li; Loral 
Fra$«r, pp. 416-449. 
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chooses to exercise it, “Ml po^er aad authority to superintend 
direct and control ail acts, operations and concerns” “which in 
anywise related to or concerned the Government of India,” 
and “all grants of salaries, gratuities and aUowances and aM 
other payments and charges whatever, out of or upon the 
said revenues and property,” except in so far as parliament 
had otherwise provided with respect to any portion of this 
power and authority. The exception, let us add at once, re- 
ferred only to such powers as had been confeiTed by parliament 
on the India Council of overriding the authority of the Secretary 
of State, and these we shall return to in a later section. 

The constitutional conventions with regard to the Secre- 
tary of State’s powers of superintendence direction and control 
are a more difficult topic. Under the East India Company 
Governors General could not wait for orders from England, and 
had as a rule to take action on their oWn responsibility even 
in matters of peace and war. But in the meanwhile science 
Was progressing and the world was shrinking up. After 1858 
Governors General could be contrblled more effectively and 
continuously from England. The telegraph made it possible 
to send brief orders several times a day.*^ The time consumed in 
communications by post from one end and detailed instructions 
from the other also became progressively shorter. But the 
intention of the legislature was ithat except in foreign affairs 
the responsibility for the administration and progress of India 
was primarily that of the Government of India, and that suf- 
ficient initiative was therfore to be left with it. Thus the 
Government of India continued practically a great independent 
State, and the Secretary of State did not always exercise his 
initiative even in matters of parliamentary legislation. The 
impulse given by the Mutiny produced several great Acts (which » 
will be discussed in later chapters), and then for a time parlia- 
ment and the British ministry left India to itself. The age of 
Falmerston was a quiescent period in England also.f A 
new era began with the Beaoonsfield Ministry (February 1874 
to April 1880). And in the eighties also began the pressure of 
Indian opinion for greater rights and representative legislatures. 
After a short* period of hesitation the Government of India 
made up their own minds about it. The Services Were no long- 
er animated by the enthusiasms of the period from Bentinck 


’•'The Suez Oaaal was opened in ISTovemher 1S09. Telegraphic 
eommuaicatioa with England via Turkey from March 1365. 
t Butt, Engiand and India; Sir fl. Cotton, New India. 
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to Lawrence, The Enropean settler was no longer a mere 
pioneer. He ha4 grown in numbers and in Wealth, he was 
socialy and politically organised, he held certain great indus- 
tries in the hollow of his hand and was proceeding to acquire 
other monopolies, and whereas in a former generation he had 
leaned upon and followed the lead of the Services, he Was now 
the senior partner of the concern, and it was for the Services 
to follow where he led the way. In England, too, jingoism 
gathered force, and yarns like the Bridge Builders and rhymes 
like the White Man’s Burden appeared, showing how genius 
itself was not always independent of prevailing currents of 
opinion and emotion. The Government of India capitulated to 
Anglo Indian opinion from the time of the Ilbert Bill. 3 Parlia- 
ment itself refused in the nineties to move a single inch beyond 
what such opinion considered absolutely safe. Nothing could 
be done until England itself changed. This too happened. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman came into power in 1905 with a 
liberal majority behind him of commanding strength. Jingoism 
perished unWept, unhonoured and unsung in South Africa and 
elsewhere. ‘ The Anglo-Russian Agreement established the 
essentials of a solid peace in Western Asia. 4 Hopes ran high 
in Egypt and in India. The Government of India, however, 
had not changed. Anglo-India had not changed. Their re- 
presentatives and organs, in the Lords, the Commons and the 
English press had not changed. Morley’s speeches and his 
letters to Lord j^Iinto reveal the enormous friction against wMch 
he had to advance. ^ The shibboleth of the relative position of 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India under the 
constitution was a party cry raised by these reactionaries to 
maintain their privileged position intact against liberal assault. 
It required a World event of the unprecedented magnitude of 
the Great War to taring about the initiation of a radical change. 

Lord Salisbury and Lord Morley are instances of Secre- 
taries of State Who exerted theic constitutional power to the 
utmost; while, of course, Lord Curzon is the outstanding exam- 
ple of a Governor General Whom Mstory must hold personally 
responsible for a goodly proportion of the acts done by the 
Government of India during his regime. 


ILBERT, Ch. 3, Ss. 2, 13-14, 21, 36, 44, 48. 
SIR V. CHIROL, Indian Unrest, Ch* 26. 
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Sedioti, 22, The Exmutive GomciL We have already 
traced the history of the Governor-GeneraFs (and Governor’s) 
Council from the Eegulating Act to the Charter Act of 1853. 
This last enactment converted the Law member into a full 
member of Council By the Charter Act of 1833, this was the 
only member Whose appointment Was ‘‘subject to the approba« 
tion of His Majesty, to be signified in Writing by His Royal 
Sign Manual,’’ counter-signed of course, by the responsible 
member of the Brivy Council By the Act of 1853, the appoint- 
ment of ail Members of Council, both in the Government of 
India and the Presidency Governments, was made subject 
to similar approbation of the Crown. From that date 
to 1919 the number of the ordinary members of the Governor 
General’s Council has risen from four to six. The Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1861, added the fifth member, the Indian Councils 
Act, 1874, added a sixth, specially for Public Works, 1 and the 
Indian Councils Act 1904, made him like the other four (except- 
ing the Law member) available for any department. Ever 
since the Act of 1793, the Commander in Chief has been an 
extraordinary member of the Council. Of the ordinary 
members the Law member must be an English or Irish Barris- 
ter or a Scotch advocate of not less than five years’ standing, 
and three others must have put in at least ten years in the ser- 
vice of the Crown in India at the time of their appointment. 
The Act of 1861 provided that these “shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council With the concurrence 
of a majority of ^his Council” The absence of legislative di- 
rection as to the qualifications of the other two members has 
facilitated the appointment of financial experts or of members 
of the English Civil Service. And from 1909 one Indian has 
been appointed to the Council ^ The first two of the Indians 
so appointed in succession, Mr. S. P. (now Lord) Sinha and 
Mr. (now Sir) Ali Imam were Law members, but the third, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, was given a different department. 

Originally, every matter was referred to the whole Council 
But the Act of 1861 empowered the Governor General *‘to 
make rules and orders for the more convenient transaction of 
business” by Ms Council, and these “few Words gave to Lord 
Canning and Ms^successors the means of reforming” the system. 
Thus arose working by departments with a centralised secretari- 
at at the seat of Government. At the apex of each department 
’s^as the Secretary to Government in that department. Matters 
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of routiiie, where tlie.case fell clearly under established., rules 
and , regulations were disposed of by him. All o.ther matters 
he submitted to the Member of Goiineil in charge of the depart- 
ment, in a form ready for decision and with Ms own opinion 
thereon. Many of these the Member disposed of on his own 
authority, but the rest w*ere submitted to the Governor Gene- 
ral. Personal consultations between these three or any two of 
them were frequent, nor Was any of them debarred from in - 
formal consultation with any other member. Most of the bu- 
siness of a department was thus settled by these three. But 
whenever the Governor General or the Member considered fur- 
ther discussion necessary, where more than one department 
or more than one province Were involved, where a provincial 
Government had to be over-ruled or where fresh legislation or a 
new departure Would be required, the matter Was placed before 
the Council as a whole. Thus individual responsibility and a 
continuity of policy were combined in an elastic system, but 
its successful and harmonious working depended to a great 
extent upon the personality of the Governor General* 

The distribution of the entire work of the administration 
into departments Was not very logically carried out, for at the 
time of Lord Canning, there were only seven men available 
for the purpose including the Governor General and the Com- 
mander in Chief, and only one more member has been added 
since. The Governor General himself had charge of the foreign 
department. In ail questions arising out of the relations of 
India and the Empire with the outside world, that is to say, 
in all matters of foreign policy strictly so called, the decision 
rested with the cabinet in England, and the Governor General 
had to loyally carry out their orders. He was “a "parliamen- 
tary’ Governor General responsible to parliament through the 
medium of the Ministry,”t in more senses than one, some of 
them rather vague; but his position and Ms duty in this cardinal 
matter have been perfectly clear from 1858 onwards. Internal 
foreign policy is concerned with Indian States, the frontier 
tribes, and the relations of India with Afghanistan, Persia, 
the Arabian coast, and the smaller powers on the frontier gene- 
rally, who have hardly a recognised status in the hierarchy of 

* Strachey, p. 67; see the whole discussion, pp. «^62-70. Also Canning 
(Bulers of India) pp. 46, 191-4; Hunter, Life of mayo; Beport of the Decen- 
tralization Commission. 

t Holdernese, p. 163. 
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mtemational law. In dealing with these the Cksvemment 
of India has more latitude. The Governor General consults 
experts and is in constant communication with the Secretary 
of State on all these matters also, but in this sphere he can 
take decisions to some extent on Ms oWn responsibility. But 
here too, it is the policy of the British Cabinet that prevails in 
the long run And throughout the period under consideration 
the powers of the Government of India over Native States have 
been “exercised in four main directions: — (1) entire control of 
all external relations of the States; (2) responsibility for the 
safety and welfare of British subjects and of the subjects of 
foreign powers; (3) a tacit guarantee to the ruler that he shall 
not be removed hj insurrection or internal disorders; (4) a 
tacit guarantee to the subjects of the ruler that they shall not 
be grossly oppressed nor misgoverned.”* 

The Commander in CMef was since the Curzon Kitchener 
episode, in sole charge of the Army Department. The Mili- 
tary department upto that date Was under a soldier appointed 
as an ordinary Member of Council, whom during the period 
of his appointment the constitution relieved of aU military 
duties, kept permanently# at the centre of the Government and 
treated as a civilian.f The Legislative Department Was under 
the Law Member, and besides performing the functions indicat » 
ed by its title, it performed all the duties of the Government 
of India in connection with provincial legislation and advised 
the other departments on legal questions and principles, often 
dissuading them from courses of action not really witMn their 
competence. It also gave final shape and f orm to such legis- 
lative Acts as the Government of India had to perform indepen- 
dently of its legislative council. The Home Department has 
always been entrusted to an experienced member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Questions of internal politics such as riots, 
sedition and anarchy and their prevention, the oensorsMp 
and control of the press, the administration of the Aorms Act, 
as Wen as the admiiaistration of law and justice, jails, police and 
the C. I. D., formed an important part of its functions. Thus 
It touched the administration of the provinces at many points. 
The Department of Be venue and Agriculture wras also for 
many years undey the member in charge of the Home Depart- 


■ K-nshtrook WSUams, Indian Adutinlstraiion, 

India and tlie Ourfcar, Ohs. 3 and 8; Hunter, RSayo, 
t See Imperial Gazetteer lY, pp* 28, 360-&. 
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meiit. but in 1905 these two Were separated and Revenue and 
Agriculture and Public Works were joined together under one 
member. The Revenue and Agriculture Department, since its 
reconstitution in 1881, had supervised land revenue administra- 
tion; agricultural inquiry improvement and education, famine 
rehef, and the improvement of agricultural and co-operative 
credit. The linking together of this with the Public Works 
Department was facilitated by the creation at the same time 
of the Railway Board and the Commerce and Industry Depart: 
ment. The Finance Department Which has sometimes been 
placed under an expert from England, supervised and con- 
trolled the general administration of imperial and provincial 
Finance, the currency, and the heads of ‘separate revenue,’ 
— opium, salt, excise, stamps and assessed taxes. Lastly, in 
moving a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council in 
March 1910, recommending that a beginning be made in the 
direction of free and compulsory education and that a Commis- 
sion be appointed to frame definite proposals, the late Mr. G. 
K. GokhleS asked that there should be a separate Secretary for 
Education in the Home Department in the place of the Durec- 
tor General of Education created by Lord Curzon, and looked 
forward to a time when there would be^ also a Member of Coun- 
cil in charge of the Department. Lord Minto by one of his 
last acts as Governor General responded to this by placing a 
Member of Council hi charge of education,^ sanitary and medi- 
cal administration, and Local self -government, and his succes- 
sor Lord Hardhige went further stiU by placing this depart- 
ment under the Indian Member of Council, Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The Acts of 1786 and 1793 have been noted in an earlier 
chapter. Which leave the Governor General discretionary 
power of acting (or forbearing to act) Without the concurrence 
of his Council, in cases of high importance and essentially afieot- 
ing the pubHc interest, safety, tranquillity, and welfare;” the 
Government of India Act 1870 repeated this pro vision, ^ and it 
has continued in force throughout the period of our review. 
The proceedings of the Council are very properly kept strictly 
confidential, and it is not very easy to judge how often this dis- 
cretionary power has been resorted to as a matter of fact, 
or what influence it has had on the spirit in which the Governor 
General on the one hand or the members of council on the 
other perform their functions. Nor can we rely much, in a 
(Question of this character^ ^pon the public utterances pf the 
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bigb officials concerned, inspired as they must be, more or less, 
by considerations of policy or of persona! reputation or of loy- 
alty to respected colleagues. It is Well known that Lord Lytton 
acted nnder this provision when in March 1879 he partially 
exempted cotton imports from customs diity, as has been relat- 
ed above. But in that case every member of the Government 
knew in advance that the Governor General was only doing 
what the Secretary of State and the Ministry in power wanted 
him to do. Has there been any case of the Governor General 
exercising Ms discretion and overruling Ms Council, in wMcb the 
Home authorities, originally indifferent, supported his action? 
Such a case would, for obvious reasons, be more instructive 
than Lord Lytton’s to the student of Indian constitutional Ms- 
tory. Looking at the matter from a more general point of view, 
Governors General have been ignorant of India and its problems 
on their arrival; their Members of Council, on the other hand, 
have been experienced administrators who have grown grey 
in the land and risen step by step by years of meritorious toil 
and achievement; they surround him, they are his eyes and ears 
as well as hands, the arts of the courtier are not altogether un- 
known to them, nor are they philosophers or anchorites indif- 
ferent to the exei’cise , and increase of power and influence,® 
and it is perfectly natural for the newcomer feeling his way, 
to rely upon the judgment of these Ms constitutional advisers. 
Even when he has been in India sufficiently long to venture 
to steer the ship of State by his own judgment, cases of a serious 
difference of principle or of opinion between Mm and his adviser 
or advisers would be rare, and rarer still those in wMch the 
majority of them went decisively against him. The supreme 
legislature fully intended that this provision was to be avail- 
ed of under a high sense of duty in very exceptional cases only, 
and it may be asserted with confidence that Governors Ge- 
neral have respected this intention and not resorted to it 
lightly or frequently. 

The Governors of Madras and Bombay were given Execu- 
tive Councils in 1784, consisting of two civilians and the Com- 
mander in Chief of the army of the presidency. Erom 1793 
the Commander in Chief came to b elooked upon as an extra- 
ordinary member. A hundred years later the office was abo- 
lished and the two presidencies had an executive couneil from 
that date of only two members until an Indian member of 
council w'as added at the same time th^t an Indian 
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in©m!>er was appointed to the Govemor-GeneraFs council. 
The Indian Coiineils Act, 1909, gave a similar executive 
council to Bengal, although it was then under a lieutenant 
Governor; and on the ground that the provincial 
legislative councils which that Act was creating or reforming 
would ‘‘throw a greater burden on the local Government, not 
only by reason of the actual increase of work caused by the 
longer sittings of the legislative councils, but also because there 
will be considerable responsibility in dealing with their recom- 
mendations, it provided that other Lieutenant Governors 
should also have executive councils to help them. But for the 
creation of such a council it required the sanction of parlia- 
ment to be obtained by a special procedure, and "this made it 
impossible to obtain under this section an executive council for 
any other province. The Governinnnt of India Act, 1912, 
converted Bengal into a Governor’s province, and provided 
that Behar and Orissa also was to have an executive council; 
which thereupon came into existence from August 1912. The 
Indian Members of Council had in the meanwhile proved their 
worth; their presence enabled the administrations to know 
and interpret better “the opinions the sentiments and even 
the prejudices” of the people; while the new executive councils 
of ]^ngal and Behar and Orissa showed that that form of 
government had “an element of continuity necessarily Wanting 
to a one-man” system.* But parliament frustrated Lord Hard- 
inge’s attempt to give an executive council to the U. P. as it 
has frustrated Lord Minto’s.^ The reform had to wait until 
the whole systemcreated in 1855 came to an end by the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919. 

ILBERT Ch, 3, Ss. 36, 38-47, 51-54. 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD: Government of India, Ch. 4. 

Section 23. The India GounciL We come last to that 
organ in the complex constitution offthe Supreme Govern- 
ment for India WMoh stands lowest in rank and importance. 
The Act of 1858 created this Oouncil, as we have seen. The 
Government of India Act 1869, gave the power of filling vacan- 
cies in it to the Secretary of State, and the members Were to 
serve for ten years instead of during good behaviour. If the 
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Secretary of State wanted to re-appoint any member at the 
end of the term, he might do so for another five years, but 
only for special reasons of public advantage, and these reasons 
Were to be laid by him before both houses of parliament.! By 
the Council of India Beduction Act 1889. vacancies were to be 
left unfilled until the number of members fell to ten. But 
this was repealed by the Council of India Act 1907, which 
provided that there were to be, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State, not less than ten and not more than fourteen 
members, and that the period of service was to be seven years 
instead of ten. Mne out of the members were to possess the 
qualification of having served or resided in British India 
for at least ten years and not left it last more than five years 
before the date of appointment. As there were no other res- 
trictions upon the choice of the Secretary of State, Mr. Moriey 
(as he then was) appointed Mr. K. G. Gupta and Mr. Saiyed 
Husain Bilgrami as members in August 1907;’“ prinoipaliy for 
two reasons. He had determined that the liberal promises of 
the free and impartial admission of qualified Indians to offices 
in government service given as early as 1833 and repeated so 
solemnly in 1858, were to be fulfilled without any further de- 
lay, and he saw clearly that the only practical method of ex- 
pediting the fulfilment was to make some striking appoint- 
ments to the highest possible posts. He also Wanted the most 
experienced and the best qualified Indian opinion to exercise 
an influence from inside the government upon the scheme of 
reforms then upon the anvil. Lastly, ten years later, with 
the historical announcement of the 25th August 1917, already 
under consideration, and with the certainty of having to follow 
it up as soon as the Great War ended by some radical measure 
of far-reaching reform, Mr. A. Chamberlain added a third Indian 
member to the Council on the 26th June 1917. 

The Council Worked by means of weekly meetings. The 
members Were also appointed to committees, of Which there 
were seven, but these committees could not by themselves 
decide anything. All matters relating to (1) the appropria- 
tion, sale," or mortgage of revenues or property, (2) loans and 
contracts, (3) alteration in salaries of the highest posts, and in 
the furlough and sick leave rules of all Government servants, 
(4) regulations for distributing between the various authori- 
ties in India the power of maMng appointments of Indians to 


* See his submiaslon tactile Rfcolieetions XI, p. 323* 
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posts reserved to members of the Indian Civil service, Were to 
be decided by the majority. The Council acted as a check 
upon the Secretary of State throughout this period of sixty 
years from 1858 to 1920, in these matters only. But even here 
with regard to the appropriation of revenues and loans, the 
Council failed to safeguard the interests of India. Expendi- 
ture depends upon policy especially upon foreign policy and 
upon the wars and military establishments it imposes upon a 
country. The British IVlinistry decided |>oMcy. Wars were 
entered upon by them; the Council had necessarily no voice 
or responsibility in the decision. In fact the Secretary of 
State’s orders to the Governor General on such matters and the 
iatter’s communications to the former about them, were “secret 
despatches,” and these did not go before the Council at all. 
And When a War or a forward policy was once entered upon, 
aH the expenditure it involved had to be provided by additional 
taxation and even by loans, if necessary. The only check upon 
the Cabinet and the Secretary of State in these vital matters 
of high policy was the provision introduced by Gladstone into 
the Act of 1858, as has been noted in the last chapter, that 
the fact of an order directing the actual commencement of 
hostilities was to be communicated to parliament, and that the 
expenses of any military operation beyond the frontiera of 
British India were not to be defrayed out of Indian revenues, 
unless it could be shown to the satisfaction of parliament that 
the operation had been forced upon the Government of India 
for preventing or repelling actual invasion or under other sud- 
den and urgent necessity. 

Again, the total strength of the army to be maintained 
in India was from time to time decided by the highest execu- 
tive authority, that is to say, by the British Ministry on the 
advice of expert commissions. The numbers of the British 
element out of that total followed as a corollary. And the 
expense of obtaining, maintaining and equipping these 
numbers also followed as a further corollary. The people of 
India, the Government of India and the India Council had to 
accept the situation as a part of their fate and provide revenues 
to the required amounts, however high, with loyal alacrity. 

Matters not requiring secrecy went before the Council i£ 
they were not urgent; but if they Were, the Secretary of State 
was free to dispose of them without yefereuce to the Oounoih 
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When piaeing these commnmcations to the Government of 
India before the Council, he had only to add a statement spe- 
cifying the reasons which led him to treat them as matters 
of urgency. Mnally, the Council voted upon ail matters which 
came before it at its weekly meetings. But the vote of the 
majority Was binding only in the cases specified above. In 
all other casas the Secretary of State might act in accordance 
with the views of the Council, and as a matter of fact did so 
as a rule, but whenever he chose to act diferently, he was 
perfectly free to do so. 


Thus, the Council had no infiueiice whatever on policy; 
in matters of administration not directly connected with reven- 
ues, expenditure, and high appointments, it was only an ad- 
visory body; the members were the constitutional advisers 
of the Secretary of State selected by him for that purpose be- 
cause of their experience and ex j>ert knowledge; but he was 
bound by their advice only in those matters of administrative 
detail specified above. No one can read the debates in both 
houses of parliament from the beginning of the session in Feb- 
ruary 1858 to the passing of the third Government of India 
Bill at the end of July, without feeling convinced that the 
intention of the supreme legislature was to create in the India 
Council a body strong enough to safeguard the interests of the 
people of India; the Government of India was . to be spurred 
on by it to measures of progress, civilisation and prosperity; 
the Secretary of State was to be restrained by it from any 
encroachments upon the rights of the peo|)le of India and their 
revenues. The body actually constituted proved, however, 
to be too weak and ill-constructed to fulfil any such noble 
functions. 


ILBERT Ch. 3, Ss. 3-17, 20, 22-4, 28, 31-2, 80, 83, 
89-90, 94-5. 

CHAPTER ill: NOTES. ^ 

SECTION te. 

1. Presidencies recovered legislative power by the Act of 1861. Sae 
Gb. 5 below. 

SECTION 10. 

1. For a sympathetic account of James Wilson see Sir it. Temple, 
Wen and Events of *ny Time. For Indians the measure of Wilson^s insight 
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speecli we are to Iiave m average duty, it siioiiM be average 
tbroiiglioiit; nor do I attach much importance to the argument that alow 
duty on yarn and a higher duty on cloth encourages native weaving/* His 
successor S Baiiig knew better, and was also more subtle. He held that 
England was in a fix; she had to allow some measure of protection either 
to the handioom or to the Mill Industry in India then in its infancy, and 
that of the two, the first was the lesser evil. And so hp reduced once more 
the duty on cotton twist and yam. But I had better also quote his words 
In his budget speech : — **Ho one can doubt that it (the duty on yam at 
Wilson fixed it) is a duty which ought not to he maintained at a rate 
which might stimulate the growth of a protected interest** (i.e. the infant 
Mill Industry.) Laiag has the distinction of being the first of our bud- 
get makers to breathe the phrase “countervailing excise’* on Indian pro- 
duction in connection with duties on cotton imports. In Ms next budget 
he reduced the duties on piece goods and yam on the ground that “in 
the present state of things in LancasMre (i.e. the depression there because 
of the U.S. Civil War), I should bo very unwilling to postpone for a single 
day any benefit they may get from reduction.** “Oreat Britain has a claim 
to unrestricted trade with India/* “the extension of commerce is the most 
direct and palpable advantage derived by England from the possession of 
India/* are amongst Ms ruling ideas. Similar sentiments reappear in the 
budget speeches of his successors ,see, for instance, Strachey's. In 1865 
Lord Lawrence and Ms finance member, Sir C. Trevelyan, tried to levy low 
export duties on jute and other articles for revenue purposes only, and the 
Secretary of State vetoed them at once. All that men like Henry Fawcett 
could do in these matters was to bring the facts to public notice as often 
and as tellingly as possible. 

SEOTIOH 20. 

1. For a brief account of this Commission with comments, see H. 
0. Butt, Victorian Age, pp. 555-561; J. H. Macdonald, Government of India 
pp. 154-158. Re Indian troops employed out of India, the Commission held 
that “India had no direct and substantial interest in the employment of 
.forces in Europe, in Africa west of the Cape of Good Hope, or in Eastern 
Asia, but she had such interest in keeping the Suez Canal open and the main- 
tenance of order in Egypt as affecting the Canal (Impl. Gasettoer, IV 878) » 
But in apportioning the charges on such occasions, from 1900 to 1914, Eng- 
land has behaved better towards India than India could have claimed for 
her under this award. See below. Chapter IX. 

Gladstone*s Government contributed £ 5 millions to India towards 
the cost (£ IS^ millions; Moral and Material Progress Statement, 1882-3, 
p. 87) of the Afghan War. As IMtt notes “it is the oMy instance on 
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record of a practical recognition of tlie principle tijat tlie cost of Imperial 
policy wars beyond the Indian frontier, should not be borne by India alone* 
— p* 483. , 

2. Mr. C. Wason*s amendment was negatived in 1905 by 51 votes 
in a bouse of 181; in tbe first Indian Budget debate under the Libert in 
1906, Mr. Keir Hardie's amendment was negatived by 64 votes in a bouse 
of 242. For some letters from Morley to Miato bearing on Morle 3 r*s speech 
on this occasion, see Recoilections n pp. 172-180. 

3. H. Fawcett Indian PInaitce Cbs. 1 2; Dutt flclnrian Era, 402- 
15; C. d* Shah, Ohs. 6 and 10; etc. The case for Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Stracbey will be found in Lady B. Balfour, Lytton*s 
Indian Adminlsiration, Ob. 10, and Sir J. Stracbey, Indian AdministratlO!! 
and Progress 4°, Cb. 12. Tbe only arguments used are <1) a doctrinaire 
assertion of tbe benefits of free trade; (2) and this resolution of tbe H. 
of 0. of AprE, 4, 1879, is quoted as an unanswerable testimony to tbe 
soundness of what has been done. This resolution runs thus: — -“That 
Indian import duty on cotton goods, being unjust alike ' to the Indian con- 
sumer and tbe English producer, ought to be abolished and this House 
accepts the recent reduction in these duties as a step towards their total 
abolition, to which Her Majesty’s Government are pledged.” 

Perliaps the best commentary on tbe incident as a whole is W. E. 
Gladstone’s speech in tbe H. of C. on tbe Revenue Accounts, 12-6-1879. 

I quote an extract; — ^**With regard to the remission of the import duties, 
there seems to me to be something distinctly repugnant in the way it 
has 1 >e 0 n done in the time of India’s distress and difficulty by the Govem- 
ment of a Party, which has done all in its power to retain every protective 
duty in this country; and which, from year to year, advices the Crown 
to assent to Colonial Acts imposing fresh duties upon British manufac- 
tures. What an invidious, almost odious, picture of iniquity to exhibit 
the millions of India ! The Free Trade doctrines that we hold so dear 
that we apply them against the feeling of the Indian people in their ut- 
most rigour and without a grain of mercy, disappear in a moment when 
the question deals with those whose opinions and interests we cannot light- 
ly tamper with, viz. the free colonist® of the Empire. The G. G. says 
that he cannot see that financial difficulty can in any way he pleaded agai- 
nst what he calls fiscal reform. If that be a true principle of Government, 
it lias been discovered for the first time by the present Viceroy. There has 
not been a free trade government in this or any other country which has 
not freely admitfeed that the ^te of the revenue is an essential element 
in the oon^deratlon of the application even of the best principles of free 
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SEtTICIi 2I„ ■ 

1. W. S. Blunt: India mcl®r Elpott. But tlie Governor General 
is Ills own minister for foreign affairs; see the fnller discussion of the snh- 
3 ect further on. ' 

2. Morley, EecoileetionsB his letters to Lord Minto of April 29 and 
Jnne 1, 1910. *1117 whole point was that the impression made on India 
by sending your greatest soldier (Lord Kitchener) to follow Reforms would 
make them look a practical paradox. It w ilthen be for Asquith to say 
whether he goes with me or not. If he does, then he will have to support 
that view in the Royal closet. If he does not, then the Indian Secretary 
will go scampering off, like a young horse.*’ Take another instance. In 1876, 

Lord Randolph Churchil tendered his resignation as Secretary of State 
for India, because the Prime Minister without consulting him had trans- 
mitted to the Viceroy a suggestion by the Queen tliat one of her sons should 
be appointed to the command of the forces in Bombay- The appointment 
was not made, and Lord R. C. withdrew his resignation. Lowcf, I p. 42. 

S. “22nd December 1883 Mrs. Hbert called to ask condolence. She 

says her Imsband has been abandoned by every one, and now by Lord 
Ripou. She blames Lord Ripon for his weakness, not the people at home. 

Lord Kimberley had written to her husband, urging him to stand firm, but 
thelmembers of council were frightened out of their wits and Lord R. has ' 
followed them.”-— W. S. Blunt, pp. 96-7. See also Sir V. Chirol, India, 

(the Modem World Series, 1926) p. 85. i 

4. Morley, Recollections, Bk. V Chs.l and 2, esp. letter to Lord Minto 
J^uly 6, 1906. ’’This country cannot have two foreign policies.” This ap- 
plies to the whole period from 1784 (Pitt’s India Act) to 1920. Wellesley 
overstepped the limits of the foreign policy approved by the Board of Con- ! 

trol and lost their support. Corason (Morley notes more than once) went 
beyond what the Conservative Cabinet approved in Ms Tibetan policy. Some 
few exceptions like that, however, in a long period do not invalidate the 
truth of the general statement. 

The British Cabinet cares less, and less continuously, about the Na- 
tive Princes of India. In this branch of foreign policy, then, we might e 
pect to find greater liberty of action allowed to the Ck)vemment of India. 

But even here the British ministry asserted themselves whenever the Gov- 
ernment of India went too far. Daihousie’s policy was reversed by the 
Proclamation. To Gurzon’s hectoring manner succeeded Minto’s quiet 
and soothing urbanity and Btordinge’s sympathetic friendliness; 
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6. Tiicse who criticise the small and doubtful oEteome of Ills re- 
forms ought rather to ask themselves whether any other S. of S., Inferior 
to Morley in prestige, indaence and experience, would have been able to 
achieve anything at ail. Even agaiosb him these reactionaries in possession 
raised the shibboleth of Whitehall despotism, altogether blind to the fact 
that if the Indian constitution had been allowed to petrify in the forms 
they cherished as their birthright, the inevitable result would have been 
a bloody overthrow of the system within less than a generation , 

SECTION 22. 

1. The post was not always filled. According to Sir T. Raleigh, 
Lord Curzon “before he left India, obtained the consent of the Secretary 
of State’* (p. xv) to revive the practice of filling it and there has been no 
break since. 

2. “No Indian Member had ever been appointed .... Innovation in this 
exclusive practice was evidently of profound significance and so it was felt 
to be both in India and at home. It removed one of the most conspicu- 
ous stamps of inferiority and gave Indians a new and widened share both 
in framing laws and in influence on daily administration. Resistance to 
so serious a move was natural and determined. It was more determined 
at home than among Europeans in India itself.” Morley Recollections* 
Bk. V Oh. I. See also his speech in the House of Lords, 23-2-1909 and his 
letters to Lord Minto 1906 to 1909 passim. Lord Lansdowne called it 'a 
tremendous Innovation.’ See also Lord Ourzon’s House of Lords speech 
28-2-1909. 

3. In the spelling of Indian proper names the official system (known 
as the Hunterian) has been followed. Some customary spellings, also to be 
found in official publications as concessions to usage, have been retamad. 
Thus Cawnpore (not Kahnpur), Lucknow (not Lakhnau), Mysore (not 
Mhaisur), Oude (not Audh). But in the following I apply the Hunterian 
system more strictly than is usual:-— 

Dehli (not Delhi); Darbar (not Durbar); 

Mughal (not Mogul except in the phrase ‘grand Mogul’); 

Mascat (not Muscat); Panjah (not Punjab); 

Banna (not Burma); Gokhle (not Gokhale). * 

In the last case the a between the fi and the I is the cause of fre- 
quent mispronundation in North India as well as in England. It was be - 
cause of the a that Sir Wilfrid Lawson, for instance, once perpetrated the 
following atrocioiW rhyme (India newspaper, 18-5-1906): 
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‘"A friend too from India will take up the tale : 

Crood luck and success to the Hon*ble Gokhale.” 

I® such cases Grant Duffys spelling (Gokhlay, Banaday for Eaaadr, etc.) 
appears to be really the best as^he least open to mispronunciation. Lastly 
of the two Haiderabads, the Sindh City has been spelt with ai ; the Nizamis 
capital, as it is invariably spelt by the Nizam Government, i.e. with y. 

4. November 1910. Gokhle^s Speeches, pp. 713 and 718. Of course 
Lord Minto’s step was not due altogether to Gokhle’s suggestion. The idea 
had been there ever since the post of Director General of Education was 
first created 1903 (0. Browning, Impressions, p. 160). 

5. There was only a slight modification : the Act of 1793 required 
each member of the Government to record the reasons for his view in every 
such case : under the later Act this was obligatory only when desired by 
“two members” of the dissentient majority. But one wonders, whether 
this change affected at all the number of dissentient minutes. All such 
minutes could be caUed for to be laid before parliament. 

6. A member of the Governor GeneraTs Council was often promot- 

ed to be Lieutenant Governor; in this the recommendation of the G. G. 
was decisive. ♦ 

7. Letter of the Government of India to the S.S. 1-10-190S. Ben - 
gal got its executive OouncU from November 1910. 

8 The obduracy of Parliament excited strong feeling in the U. P. 
when Lord Harding’s demand initiated by the U. P. Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir J (now Lord) Meston (1913), carried no more weight than Lord Minto’s, 
all sections of the population met together in a thoroughly representative 
conference on the 30th May 1915, affirmed their “conviction that the inter- 
est of the XJ.P. imperatively demanded that they could not be left in charge 
of a Lieutenant Governor alone,” and demanded that the province be made 
a Governor’s presidency, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
decentralisation commission. 

SECTION 23. 

1. The debates on this bill in the Lords revealed a difference of 
opinion as to the powers of financial control assigned to the India Council 
by parliament in 1858 — the so-called financial veto. Lord Salisbury and 
two ex-Lord Chancellors held that “in reference to every question in which 
expenditure was involved, i.e. in reference to every question of every kind, 
the India Council had an absolnte and conclusive veto by a bare majority/* 
The Duke of Argyll and the Lord Chancellor in office held that it was 
“rather a consuliang than a controlling body.*' The latter view prevailed. 
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Asad indeed the former was unworkable in practice. For tnatance, it 
would have reduced the Indian Legislatures to mere registering bodies, for 
without the previous sanction of the India Council for every financial detail, 
they could not have legislated at all. And as a matter of fact the pre- 
vio i< sanction of tin S. S. was obtained during the period 1858-1920 only 
os the general principles of a bill. See besides the Rebate, Fawcett, 
Inill&n Financi, pp. S-11 and 71. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PEOVINCIAL ADBQNISTRATIONS TO 1920. 

Section 24. Cmtralisation and Deconcentration* John 
Bright spoke of India as being “twenty nations speaking twen- 
ty languages”. He ridiculed and be denounced the system 
by which India was governed as inherently incapable of pro- 
ducing good results: “what would be thought,” he asked, '"il 
the whole of Europe was under one Governor who knew only 
the language of the Fiji Islands, and that his subordinates 
were Ike Mmself, only more intelligent than the inhabitants 
of the Fiji Islands are supposed to be?” His remedy was 
decentralisation. He proposed “at least five Presidencies in 
India perfectly equal in rank. The capitals of those Presiden- 
cies would probably be Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra and 
Lahore”. Each Presidency was to be treated as a State by 
itself, “having no connection with any other part of India 
and recognised only as a dependency of this country. The’ 
Government of every Bresidenoy should correspond with the 
Secretary for India in England. I shall no doubt be told that 
there are insuperable difficulties in the way, and 1 shall be sure 
to hear of the military difficulty. Now, I do not profess to be 
an authority on military affairs, but I know that military meti 
often make great mistakes. I would have the army divided, 
each Presidency having its own army; and I see no danger of 
any confusion or misunderstanding, when an emergency arose 
in having them all brought together to carry ont the views 
of the Government.”* These ideas could not prevail at the 
time. The changes thus recommended were too radical to be 
undertaken just after a cataclysm like the Mutiny, when the 
primary duty was obviously to bandage and heal the gaping 
wounds, and restore the old order. But Bright rendered a 
great public service all the same in pointing out in his own 
inimitable way that one of the cardinal vices of the old order 
was over-centralisation. British India had grown up rapidly 
. by a process of accretion beginning originally at three nuclear 
points quite distinct from one another, Bombay,. Madras and 
Calcutta, with three separate armies and three administrations, 
similar in organisation and co-equal in status. But by 1772 
the great evils inherent in such an arrangement had become 

* Speeches in the House 24-6-1858 and 1-8-1859. 
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mauilest. if the East India Company was to prosper, if it 
was even to preserve what it had won, the three presidencies 
had to be made to follow an identical policy and maintain an 
identical attitude towards the xniiices and people of India. 
And the presidency of Fort William had outstripped the others 
in territory and in resources and was far safer from hostile 
attacks and combinations than the other two. The Eeguiatr 
ing Act was the first act in centralisation and it made Fort Wil- 
liam the seat of the supreme British authority in India. Every 
subsequent enactment increased its supervision, dii'cction and 
control of the sister presidencies. In the meanWMlc, however, 
the presidency of Fort William itself became overburdened with 
an unwieldy mass of territories. The administration of the 
whole of Northern India and of districts in the East lying beyond 
the Indian Frontier from one single centre and under the de- 
tailed control of a single individual was a physical impossibi- 
lity. The first idea to suggest itself was to carve one presi- 
dency out of “Bengal”, and make of it an administration like 
those of Bombay and Madras, leaving the rest of the Bengal 
territories under Fort William. Biii^a new presidency would 
have been more expensive; the creation of a fourth army 
and ;a fourth civil service would to that extent have reduced 
the power and prospects of the Bengal establishments. So 
deceiitrahsation was given up; deconcentration was resorted 
to instead. The N. W. P. was separated from Bengal, but 
merely as an administrative annexe; at the head of it was plac- 
ed a senior Civilian with the title of Lieutenant Governor, 
whose status and powers were kept inferior to those of the 
Governor-in -Council at Madras and Bombay. Eighteen years 
later, Bengal proper was similarly placed under another Lieu- 
tenant Governor. These precedents were followed in later 
cases also. All the same, centralisation also went on apace, 
though in other ways. Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, and 
Customs became great departments under the Government 
of India covering the whole country. The supervision, direc- 
tion and control of the presidency governments by the central, 
went on increasing through Commissions and reorganisations; 
cadres became fixed for every branch of the administration^ 
and codes and regulations minutely provided for details; even 
the throe armies were consolidated into one; and by the end 
of the nineteenth century, the presidencies practically lost 
ail initiative and indej-jendence. Lastly, anarchist outrages 
began in India soon after the bubonic plague made its first 
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appearance in '.the .Bombay presidency, and in the measures 
that have had to be taken in consequence for the preservation 
of peace and order, some made possible by means of new legis- 
lation, others taken in virtue of powers which the government 
had possessed from an early date, the presidency governments 
have had little freedom, either in choosing a poHcy of their 
own or even in the executive application to local cases and 
situations of the policy forged for India as a whole by the Cen- 
tra! Government. Thus evolved in the course of the period 
from 1858 to 1920 an over-centralised bureaucracy, with its 
chiefs reigning over the length and breadth of the land, from 
their secretariat at Simla and Calcutta upto 1911, and at Simla 
and DehH since. This is the real government of India in India. 
Governors and Governors General have indeed come out to 
India at regular intervals, nor has there been any amongst 
them, who when starting for India was not inspired by some 
ideals and ideas and hopes and dreams. They have come and 
placed themselves at the head of this complex organisation for 
a period of about five years. And now and then circumstances 
have favoured a particular individual,, or he has succeeded by 
native vigour in asserting liimself, and there has been in conse- 
quence a noticeable personal touch for the time in the action 
of the giant machine. Such incidents, however/ have not 
been frequent, and, in any case, the historian gumming up 
an era can have no hesitation in treating them as exceptions. 
He knows that such deflections are not at all unnatural where 
the entire macMnery is made up of as well as Worked by human 
beings. And he feels quite confident that he is doing no sub- 
stantial injustice to these exalted personages in asserting, that 
although India has throughout this period been ruled in their 
name, it has really been governed for the most part by the 
bureaucracy. And the system has been too strong even for 
the strongest of its titular heads. The vice of centralisation 
pervades it through and through and to an extent far greater 
than in 1858, when John Bright first noted and denounced it. 
The only efforts in the contrary direction have been to set up 
local self-government for each town and district and to hand 
over the administration of certain departments, of course to be 
carried out according to strict rules, altogether to the provin- 
cial administrations, in order that they might obtain a larger 
income at a ioWer cost, and thus have a surplus of their ow*n 
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to deal with as they pleased, that is to say, still not at their 
own discretion, but according to rules* 

Section. 25. Fifteen Provinces. Let us, at the cost of 
some repetition, set down in chronological order, the beginn- 
ing of each provincial administration, and the vicissitudes of 
status it has passed through. From 1912 onWards British India 
has been subdivided into fifteen provinces as under:— 

I_-Three presidencies: Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

II — I'our Lieutenant-Governorships — ^The United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oude, generally called by its short title 
U. P., the Panjab, Barma, and Behar and Orissa. 

in^ — Eight Chief Commissionerships— Ajmer-MerWara, 
Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Central Pro- 
vinces or C.P., British Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier 
Province or N.W.F.P., Assam, and Dehll 

I. The Presidencies— The Company’s factory at Madras 
was a mere agency until it was raised to a presidency in 1653. 
The island of Bombay, Was handed over to the East India 
Company in 1665, and the Presidency of Bombay begins real- 
ly from this date, although we find that the first “Governor 
of Bombay” had been appointed as early as 1662. The “Pre- 
sidency of Surat,” which had begun from 1612-3, gradually 
sank into a subordinate position. The Bengal factories were 
raised into a separate presidency with the head-quarters at 
Calcutta in 1707. The Regulating Act of 1773 made Madras 
and Bombay subordinate to Bengal and the Governor and 
Council at Calcutta were raised into the “Governor General 
and Council of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal” 
The Charter Act of 1833 changed the title into the present one 
of the “Governor General of India in Council” 

The present boxmdaries of the Madras Presidency prac- 
tically date from the time of Lord Wellesley, when on the 
fall of the brave Tiger of Mysore during the storm of Shriranga- 
pattanam {May 4, 1799), a large portion of his dominions was 
annexed, and on the death of Umdat-ul-Umra, NaWab of the 
Karnatak (1801),liis territories also were brought under the direct 
administration of the Company. Chengalpat District bad been 
acquired as a jagir in 1763, the Northern Circars had been 
acquired by a firman from the Mughal Emperor in 1765 and 
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again by a treaty i?pitii the Nizam a little later, but full domi- 
nion over them was not obtained till 1823. The territory of 
the Nawab of Karnni was annexed in 1839. 

The Bombay Presidency Was built up more gradually. 
Sindh was annexed in 1843, Aden in 1839, and the other parts 
of the Presidency had all become British by 1818 as the result 
of the various wars and treaties with the Marathas. 

The Company obtained a clear title over the “lower provin- 
ces,” when the Mughal Emperor granted to them the Diwani. 
Benares Was annexed in 1775, Orissa and several districts in 
the north-west in 1803, and Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim 
in 1826. The Charter Act of 1833 provided for a new Presi- 
dency of Agra to be separated from “Bengal.” This was alter- 
ed in 1835 into an authority to’appoint a “lieutenant-Govemor 
of the North-Western Provinces” and a “Deputy Governor 
of Bengal”. But this last provision was altered again by the 
Charter Act of 1853, which authorised instead the appointment 
of a “Lieutenant Governor of Bengal”. Thus there were Lieu- 
tenant-Governors at the head of the presidency of Bengal 
from 1854 to 1911. In area and population it was too exten- 
sive a charge for a single administration. But nothing was 
done until in 1905 Lord Curzon turned in into two Lieutenant- 
governorships. His arrangement, however, not only cut the 
Bengali nationality into two, but also yoked each of the two 
sections with a backward and more numerous population. The 
Muslims and Assamese were in a permanent majority in the new 
eastern province called Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the 
Biharis and Oriyas similarly out-numbered the Bengalis in the 
Western Section. Such a partition necessarily gave birth to an 
unprecedented agitation,! and it was given up at the Coronation 
Barhar on the 12th December 1911, when H. 1. M. King George 
V. announced that— 

**We have decided upon the transfer of the seat of the 
Govermnent of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital 
DehH, and simultaneously and as a consequence of that trans- 
fer, the creation at as early a date as possible of a Governor- 
ship for the Presidency of Bengal, of a new Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship in Council administering the areas of Behar, Chhota 
Nagpur and Oiissa, and of a Chief-Commissionership of Assam, 
wildi such administrative chants and rediatributioii of bounda- 
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ries avS Our Governor-Genera! in Council vdth the approval 
of our Secretary of State for India in Council may in due course 
determine.” 

Thus the presidency of Bengal as we ImoW it now only 
came into existence on the 1st of April 1912. 

IL The Liewteiiant-GovefnorsU'ps. The most semor of 
these is that which is now known as U. P. It was first cons- 
tituted in 1836 under the Act of 1836 mentioned above. When 
Oude, annexed in 1856, came to be added to it (1877) the ori- 
ginal name of the “North-Western Province” was changed to 
the “North Western Provinces of Agra and Oude”. The pre- 
sent name dates from 1901, when Lord Curzon created a new 
province l^eyond the Panjab called the North West Frontier 
Province. 

The Panjab was annexed in 1849 and placed by Lord 
Dalhousie under a Board of Administration. This soon gave 
place to a single Chief Commissioner, After the Mutiny Behli 
was separated from the N. W. P. and added to the Panjab and 
the province was placed under a Lieutenant Governor from 
1859. 

Arakan and the Tenasserim coast were annexed by the 
treaty of Yandabu (1826), Pegu and Martaban were annexed 
in lfe2, and these provinces of Barma were formed into a 
Chief Oommissionership from 1862. Upper Barma was an- 
nexed in 1886, and eleven years later the entire Barmese ter- 
ritory on the eastern frontier of British India was constituted 
into the province of Barma and placed under a Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The circumstances under which the Lieutenant Governor- 
ship of Behar and Orissa came into existence in 1912 have 
already been indicated above- 

' III. The Chief CofnmMmerships, Whenever territory 
was conquered or otherwise acquired it was natural to provide 
for its administration by annexing it to one of the three pre- 
sidencies. But in this way the presidency of Bengal grew al- 
together unwieldy. - Lord Balhousie’s expedient was to cons- 
titute a Board of Administration for each new accession of 
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territory. And such a board was soon after replaced by a 
single bead called a Gbief Commissioner. An Act passed in 
1854 expressly empowered tbe Governor General in Council 
with the sanction of tbe higher authorities in England to take 
any part of British India under Ms direct authority and manage- 
ment and provide for its administration in any suitable manner. 
And the Indian Councils Act, 1870, expressly refers to the 
heads of such provinces as Chief Gommisssoners. Behli was the 
last of these Chief CommissionersMps to be constituted. Tlie 
announcement at the Coronation Daf bar of the transfer of the 
capital of British India from Calcutta to Dehli has been quoted 
above. The motive for the change was no mere desire for 
something spectacular and striking to mark the unique 
event of H. I. M. the King’s visit to India. Lord Hardinge’s 
C o vernment were firm ly convinced that steady political progress 
in India at the pace and in the direction desired by a rapidly 
awakening people, would necessarily bring about the trans- 
foimation of the Indian constitution at no distant date into 
a federation, the provinces becoming representative govern- 
ments all but autonomous in provincial matters, and the Gov- 
ernment of India standing head and shoulders above them 
all, maintaining its supremacy as well as its impartiality unim- 
paired in all matters of pan-Indian and Imperial concern.^ The 
emancipation of the Government of India from all merely x)ro- 
vincial and local influences was thus a cardinal factor of their 
policy. Dehli a.nd a few liundred square miles of territory were 
therefore separated from the Panjab* and given the status of 
an independent province from the 1st October 1012. 

The Chief Commissionership of N. W. F. P. arose out of 
the necessities of frontier policy. The Mohmands and Afridis, 
the Orakzais, Waziris and Mahsuds, and the other fierce and 
barbarous tdbes inhabiting the No-Man’s Land on our 
borders from the Gomal Pass in the south to Kashmir in tbe 
north, t crossed over into British territory every now* and then, 
for loot or vendetta or mere fun. The unscrupulous gun-runn- 
ing traffic which European greed carried on more or less sur- 
reptitiously with Mascat and other places on the Oman and 
Mekran coasts, gave them a plentiful supply of modern arms 
and ammunition. The annexation policy of the Forw‘ard 

* Tlie area taken from the Panjah— 528 sq. m : from the U.P. 45 sq. m. 

t For a brief bnt vivid recent description of these parts — see Lord 
iLonaldsa^’s Indin a ilrdV Eye-View. Ohs. 4 te 7. 
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School might have provided a permanent cure for this evil; 
only> it was too costly for any responsible government to 
adopt. On the other hand, the Masterly Inactivity Policy 
of the other school of frontier experts could not possibly be 
always adhered to, in the face of repeated affronts and raids. 
Every noW and then, moreover, the entire frontier Would be 
in a blaze, and a government that really Wanted nothing better 
than to concentrate itself on problems of famine and plague, 
railways and irrigation, trade and internal development, 
and had no earth-hunger or blood-thirst Whatever, Would still 
he driven to leave all aside for the moment, and undertake 
a large scale expedition. This compromise between the two 
policies just mentioned, came to he known as the Hit and Re- 
tire Policy. The tribes Would be bled more or less profusely 
every now and then, all their arms would be seized, and peace 
would be reestablished on the frontier for a time. But only 
for a time. The plucky barbarians recovered with amazing 
rapidity, and the whole series of incidents and events would 
begin once more and march on again to the inevitable 
catastrophe of another punitive expedition on a large scale. 
How to escape this round is one of the most urgent problems 
of British Indian high policy. The Chitral (1895) and Tirah 
(1897) expeditions especially necessitated a departure on fresh 
lines, if only as an experiment. The frontier districts were 
separated from the Panjab and together with the political 
charges of the Malkand, the Khyber, Kurrain, Tochi, and Wana 
constituted into the N. W. F. P. (1901), and a policy of 
economic penetration by irrigation light railways and the 
expansion of trade has been steadily pursued. “Production 
without possession, Action without self-assertion, development 
without domination,”* until the savage outgrows his savagery, 
is indeed a panacea for all intercourse between people in 
different stages of civilisation, provided only that the people 
claiming the higher civilisation was capable of practising the 
principle steadily with absolute sincerity and selflessness. 

The remaining Chief -ComissionersMps were merely the 
outcome of conq^uests or acquisitions of territory in other 
Ways. Whenever any neW territory could not be convenient- 
ly attached for administrative purposes to one of the pro- 
vinces, it was natural to provide for it as a chief-commissioner- 

• This is one of the aphorisms of Lac Tzu, the Chinese philosopher 

Itatesxnau. 
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sMp by Itself, Tbiis Ajmer-Merwara was constituted in 1818, 
Coorg In 1834, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in 1858, 
and British Baluchistan in 1887. Assam annexed in 1826, 
was separated as a Chief “Commissionership from 1874. At 
Lord Cnrzon’s partition (1905) it was merged in his eastern 
province. But, as has been noted above, it became a Chief- 
Commissionership again from 1912. Lastly, €. B. included 
contiguous territories annexed in 1818 and 1854, with two 
districts added from the N. W. in 1861, when it was raised 
to the status of a Chief -Commissionership; and Berar* — under 
British Administration since 1853, but as a separate unit— has 
been attached to it from 1903. 

Some of the minor Chief Commissioners had other duties 
also. Thus the C.C., N.W.P.P., was als Agent to the Go- 
vernor General (A.G,G. J for political relations with the fron- 
tier tribes between British India and Afghanistan. The C.G., 
Ajmer-Merwara, was also A.G.G. for Bajputana. The C.C., 
British Baluchistan, was also A.G.G, for Baluchistan. The 
C.C. Coorg, was also the Resident at Mysore. And the C.C,, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, was also Superintendent 
of the penal settlement at Port Blair. 

A. YXJSUF ALI, Making of India, Appendix I. 

Section 26. Area and Population, In the annexed Table 
opposite, the provinces with a population under one million 
are not eiitered. On the other hand, the Native States with 
a population of one million or more are entered. .And as 
statistical comparisons are often paraded between India or 
some Indian province and some other country, the right half 
of the Table gives the area and population of the principal 
members of the British Empire and of some other prominent 
countries also. 

Section 27. Governors, Lt-Gs,, C.Cs, As Governors Ge- 
neral and Governors have been chosen persons of high rank 
and some experience of public life, either in parMament or in 
the diplomatic or colonial service of the Crown. Out of the 
fifteen Governors General from Lord Canning to Lord Beading, 
Sir John Lawrence alone had previous Indian experience as 
a civilian who had risen rapidly to the highest posts. There 
have been more Indian Civilians and soldiem as Governors at 
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Madras and Bombay; but the last of that class to be appointed 
as a Governor of Bombay was Sir Richard Temple (1877- 
1880). The Lieutenant Governors and Chief Commissioners, 
on the other hand, have aU been Indian civilians. It was 
only by the Government of India Act, 1915 and 1916, that 
CMef Commissionerships obtained the status of local govern- 
ments, although as a matter of fact C.P. and Berar is a pro- 
vince quite as important as a Governor’s, while the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam is hardly inferior to a Lieutenant Governor. 
But these distinctions, petty and anomalous at first sight, wear, 
perhaps, a new aspect when we look at the matter hlstoricaMy. 
We have seen that British India grev up by accretion from 
three nuclear points. A district on annexation would be 
more or less unsettled. Its administration would have to be, 
for some time at least, of a semi-military character, and en- 
trusted to energet'c Individuals armed with plenty of discre- 
tion, who must decide quickly and be content with maintain- 
ing order and enforcing a rough and ready kind of justice. 
Local ways and customs, which the people understood and 
were attached to, must also be allowed to continue in force, 
in so far as they were not clearly against fundamental prin- 
ciples of humanity or public policy. Out of these obvious 
needs : rose what came to be known as the ISFon-Regulation 
system of administration with the Chief Commissioner at its 
head. As the territory settled down it became a fresh nuclear 
point, annexations in the vicinity Would be added to it, and 
while these must for a time be subjected to the non-regula- 
tion system, the older and more settled districts would be 
advanced to “regulation” status, and the whole placed under 
a Lieutenant Governor. The three presidencies had come 
to be called ‘Regulation Provinces’, because, upto the Charter 
Act of 1833 whatever laws were wanted had been issued as 
Regulations of the president in Council.* This power of legis- 
lation by regulations was continued even after the single law 
member of Council (1833) developed into one or more legis- 
lative councils. But these regulations were ex hypothesi too 
elaborate and advanced to be applied to new annexations, 
and, instead, very much simpler instructions coloured to a 
large extent by local variations were drawn up for the guidance 
of the district officers. The fully developed judicial system 
under the High Court was also unsuitable for these new annexa- 

* Governor General in Council for Fort William, Governor in Council 
for Madras a^d Bombay, 
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tions xmtii they settled doTO. The first districts to be actual- 
ly called ‘non-regulation’, were the Sangor and Karmada ter* 
ritories, annexed in 1818; and the name and the syvstem were 
thenceforward applied to every new annexation until it set- 
tled down and was brought under the higher type of adminis- 
tratioii: by laws and regulations.’ -.Other xxeeuliarities of ,'the 
non-regulatioii system were necessarily connected with the 
one that gave to it its name. The Deputy Commissioner at 
the head of each District held all the reins of power and ad- 
ministration, executive, judicial, revenue, police, excise and 
customs, public works, and even education, in his single hand ; 
military officers were freely employed as deputy commissioners 
and in other civil capacities; and in the subordinate services 
the separation of departments or even of the judicial duties 
from others was not carried to the same extent as in the re- 
gulation provinces. 

ILBEBT, Government of India 3® Oh. 3, Ss. 37, 49, 55-6; 
Ch. 2 pp. 141-2. 

Section 28. Districts ami Divisioris : Admmistrailve De- 
partments, The Unit of administration in British India is the 
District.! Several contiguous districts are combined together 
to form a Division, and on the other hand large districts are 
subdivided for administrative convenience into Taluks, Tah- 
sils or Mamlats. There are nearly two hundred and seventy 
districts in British India. In the Bombay Preside cy, Bom- 
bay City and Aden are not sub-divided; each of them may be 
called a division by itself. Of the fifteen provinces the three 
smallest- — Coorg, Andamans and Nicobars, and Dehli-are not 
sub-divided. In Madras the districts are not grouped together 
into divisions. In Bengal there are no sub-divisions of a dis- 
trict smaller than the sub-district. 

Many of the districts have the advantage of being geo - 
graphical, economic, linguistic, ethnic, and historical as well 
as administrative units; but of course there also are, as there 
must be in a vast territory like British India, not a few dis- 
tricts which have been artificially created into administrative 
units, merely from considerations of convenience. And the 
arrangements arose primarily in response to the administrative 
needs in connection with the collection of land revenue, the 
preservation of internal order and the judicial settlement of 
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claims and dilutes. These are the three Primary Depart- 
ments, which the government of a mainly agricultural coun- 
try must organise more or less efficiently; its revenue coiiectora 
and land surveyors, its police officers and its judicial officers 
must be distributed ail over the country, ha^dng their head* 
quarters amongst the people in convenient centres, from which 
they could tour about, each in his beat, or to which the peo- 
ple from the surroundhig area could easily resort. And these 
central capital towns With their district areas once establish- 
ed, if the government undertakes other functions which it 
desires to perform steadily, systematically and uniformly for 
the entire population, the new departments also follow the 
same pattern, as far as possible. But, obviously, it is not at 
ail possible for some departments to do so. The taxes on im- 
ports and exports have to be collected at tbe frontiers, as the 
goods are entering into or leaving the country. The (4) Cus- 
toms officers must thus be located at the frontiers of the State 
and in direct subordination to the central executive. (5) 
Railways and (6) Posts and Telegraphs are other departments 
wiiioh it is better to direct and control centrally. For although 
the operations of the first penetrate into many districts and 
those of the second into all, they are, so to speak, so elemen- 
tary and simple in character, the efficiency and economy of 
their administration gains by direction and control from one 
centre and does not suffer at aU by mere distance from that 
centre, however great. The departments of (7) Forests, 
(8) Irrigation works, and (9) ordinary Public Works stand on 
a. different footing. Forest areas are not equally distributed 
throughout the land, nor are iiTigation facilities. A Province 
may have so little of either that it would be unnecessary to 
divide the work into many divisional charges or to subdivide 
every one of the latter into district charges. In these oases 
both the divisional and district charges would have to be fewer 
in number and larger in area than the divisions and districts 
of the other departments. Or the work of either department 
may be as heavy almost in every district as that of the ordi- 
nary department; thus, Barma is a forest province, w*hile the 
Panjab is a province of canals. The irrigation work in an 
entire province or in any large portion of it may be compa- 
ratively speaking so little that it could be entrusted as an ad- 
ditional duty to offioem of the ordinary Public Works depart- 
ment, which exists in every province, and is organised by way 
of divisional and district charges, generally coinciding with 
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the districts and diYisions of the revenue dep4rtment.^ (10) 
Education and (II) Medical and Sanitary administration are' 
other important departments which adhere to the district 
and division arraggement in their organisation. And the 
(12) Industries department has been started as a result of the 
experience of the Great War and in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Gommision. Thus a model 
district in British India would have revenue, judicial, poHce, 
medical, education and engineering officers stationed and work- 
ing in it under the supervision of the higher divisional officers 
and the highest provincial authorities. It would also have 
postal and telegraph officers working under the supervision 
of the Government of India officers of the department, and 
it might or might not have residing and Working in it officers 
of the Kaiiway, Eorest, Customs, (13) Army, (14) ecclesiastical, 
and other departments, according to circumstances. 


Section 29. The Services, Indian youth of the Hterary 
castes took to English education with a will the moment it 
was introduced and the numbers with a fair knowledge of the 
language and literature of the rulers as Well as of modem sub- 
jects . acquired through that medium increased rapidly. The 
wonderful application and receptivity of the students acted 
upon the teachers and upon the administrators and promoters, 
and both the quality of the instruction provided and the 
solidity and excellence of the attainments acquired, at least 
in some subjects. Went on imi^roving at a rapid pace. As 
Sir Henry Mayiie remarked of this first generation of Indians 
who had surrendered themselves body, mind, heart, and soul 
to the influence of Western culture in the true spirit of Eas- 
tern discipleship, “the thing must be seen to be believed. 

I do not know which was the more astonishing, more strik- 
ing— the multitude of the students. Who if not now, will soon 
be counted not by the himdred but by the thousand; or the 
keenness and eagerness Which they displayed. For my part, 

I do not think anything of the kind has been seen by any Euro- 
pean University since the Middle Ages.”^ The employment 
of qualified Indians in government service in posts of com- - 
paratively superior responsibility and emoluments began* 
with Bentinok.^ Hardinge placed the action of the^adminis- 
tration upon a definite principle. “The Gk)vemor General 
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♦ At the (Jonvocation of the Calcutta XJaiveriity, 1886. 
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having taken %to consideration the existing state of ediica" 
tion in Bengal, and being of opinion that it is highly desirable 
to afford it every reasonable encouragement by holding out 
to those who have taken advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded them a fair prospect of employment in the Public Ser- 
vice and thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to 
enable the State to profit as largely and as early as possible 
by the result of the mea®^ures adopted of late years for the 
instruction of the people, as well by Government as by pri- 
vate individuals and societies, has resolved that in every pos- 
sible case a preferenc shall be given in the selection of can- 
didates for public employment to those who have been edu- 
cated in the institutions thus established, and especially to 
those who have distinguished themselves therein by a more 
than ordinary degree of ment and attainment.”* And to raise 
the quality of the education as high as possible in all direc- 
tions and to standardise it, the establishment of a University 
was proposed as early as 1845.^ Sir Charles Wood’s despatch 
of 1854 and the foundation of the presidential Universities 
followed in due course. The number of Indians in govern- 
ment employment increased and they came to be appointed 
by promotion or by direct selection as tahsildars (mamiatdars) 
and deputy assistant collectors (extra assistant commissioners) 
fojdars and inspectors, munsifs and subordinate judges, en- 
gineers, district forest officers, headmasters, deputy inspectors 
and lecturers, and to equivalent grades in ahnost all the civil 
departments. Gratitude, it has been said, is appreciation 
of benefits small and great, actually received; loyalty, the 
anticipation of substantial benefits to come; nor is the phi- 
iosopiiical analysis presenting these results to be altogether 
condemned as presenting too mean or one-sided a view of human 
nature. It all depends upon the character of the benefits 
contemplated. These need not always be of a purely mate- 
rialistic type. To seek to elevate one’s mother country to a 
high level of prosperity and civilisation; to look upon the de- 
cision of stricken fields and uprooted dynasties as the judg- 
ment of over-ruling Providence; to grasp fully and firmly both 
the halves of this double concept of a Divine Judgment — as 
a deserved punishment to us for our sins, as our Karmay and 
as a nq less deserved reward to the victors, as their Kartm ; 
to judge the paramount power and its agents by the best actions 
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aad the' Ibest tlioiights and aspirations of their best represent 
tatives; to accept tbeir;_professions about worldng for the pros- 
perity and oiYilisatioialol this country as ganulne, nay, as in- 
spiced, and as doing them infinite credit; to accept tbeic diag- 
nosis of our downfall, at least as a working hypothesis; to 
exhibit the cosmopolitan fratemaiity {bhriUr-bhava} and 
wide toleration of Hindu culture at its best, by refusing to 
misunderstand even the excesses of ^ proselytising zeal; to ac- 
cept the missionaries in spit© of their narrowness and preju- 
dices as sincere and active friends with some really effective 
though novel ideas for the uplift of the country and as help- 
ful checks upon the greed, cruelty and asserti v^eness natural 
to executive officers and soldiers armed with unlimited power 
in a land denselj^ ignorant and prostrate; knowing that half 
hearted service was worse than none and that sullen non-co- 
operation was worse than disloyalty open, active and manly, 
to serve ©very representative of the ruling power fully and 
faithfully in any and every capacity, however low; and finally, 
to apply themselves with all their might to English education 
and social reform, the purification of religion from supersti- 
tions and from corruptions, the removal of caste and l5oal 
prejudices and limitations, the creation of a public opinion 
on pibiic questions, and the training up of the people in the 
adoption of constitutional methods for the rem 3val of griev- 
ances and the progressive ^.improvement of their position 
from the status of conquered j subjects to that of equal citi- 
zens: these Were the ideas which animated the best Indians 
of that generation: these were the ideas which enabled them 
to sow the seeds of Modem India.^ The motives and actions 
sprouting up out of a thought-bed of this description cannot 
be classed as mean or self-centred or materialistic or servile 
or denationalised. To suppose that these men, our grand- 
fathers, merely pocketed their higher salaries and fees, that 
they merely caught ths vices and rudeness of the unwashed 
sections of Anglo-Saxon humanity, that they merely learned 
from the foreign tyrants above them how to tyrannise moro 
oppressively over their own countrymen below them, and to 
question either their warm sentiments of loyalty to the Bri- 
tish Raj, or the strong bonds of sympathy that grew up be« 
tween them and the best of the local representatives of that 
Raj, is to be altogether blind to recorded history, or to dis- 
colour it most unjustifiably by the violent prejudices and pas- 
sions of a later day. 
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Raja Rammohaa Roy, Lord Wiliam Bontinck and tkeir 
contemporaries created a tradition of mutual sympathy be- 
tween England and India which passed on as a legacy to the 
next generation. The excesses of the Mutiny months, excesses 
quite as inhuman on one side as on the other/ gave it a rude 
shock. But the almost uniformly firm and noble behaviour 
throughout that extremely trying period of a few men in the 
highest positions, like Lord Canning, made it easy for India 
to forget and to forgive; and the hand of felowship so gra- 
ciously extended by England’s Queen, a lady whose every 
word proclaimed her a woman pious, human, loving and loyal 
to her own conception of her duty, was eagerly and most grate- 
fully and humbly clasped by all India. The first occasion for 
suspicion and di&quietude arose soon after. The Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861, made the convenanted service a close ser- 
vice and enumerated the highest civil appointments iJelow 
the rank of members of the executive council and upto the 
grade of assistant coleotors in the regulated provinces, as 
reserved for those only Who were successful in the open com- 
petitive examinations held annually in England under such 
rules and regulations, as were drawn up by the examination 
commissioners, approved by the Secretary of State in Council, 
and not disallowed by parliament. The men selected Were 
placed on a list in order of merit; they were to stay on a year 
in England studying Indian subject# and were encouraged 
to spend the period at a University; then they were examined 
in these subjects and arranged in a final Mst according to merit. 
The Secretai^ of State in Council ceased to have anything to 
do with their appointment to particular posts or places in India. 
The selection being made o^the result of an open examination, 
and the sute^uent, posfii^ and, promotions being left to 
Indian authorities, patronage, jobbery, and political or party 
bias of every kind were completely excluded. The subjects for 
examination, the standard for each, the age limits, and other 
conditions were so arranged and altered from time to time, 
as to secure “men who had received the best, the most liberal, 
the most finished education” f available in England. And not 
satisfied With the express provision that the scheduled post^ Were 
reserved for the^ ‘oompetition-waiahs’, parliament also pro- 
vided that if under exceptional cureumstances the authorities 


See B. Tixompeon, The other Side of the Meda!. 
t strachey, Ob. 6, 
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m India iiad to give any of tliese posts to an outsider the ap- 
pointment could only be a temporary one, the India Office ymxd 
to be ioformed about it at once, and if they did not approve 
of it vdtMu twelve months, it Was to be taken as cancelled. 
Thus, on the one hand, the highest legislative authority had 
ordered that no Indian was to be excluded from any goyem- 
ment post in India by reason only of his being an Inffian, and, 
on the other hand, as soon as the educational qualifications 
possible to Indians in India began to approach English uni- 
versity levels, the same authority ordered again that assistant 
eoHectorsMps, assistant sessions judgeshij^, and higher posts 
were strictly reserved for those only. Who competed within 
ri^d age limits and against the best talent of EngHsb univer- 
sities. TMs was, as some of the best English statesmen and 
admiriistrators themselves felt ‘evasion,’ ‘cheating,’ ‘stultify- 
ing the Act and reducing it to a dead letter,’ ‘breaking to the 
heart the words of promise uttered to the ear.”* ** The only 
real remedy was to repeal these sections of the Act of 1861, 
tear up the schedule, and hold the competitive examination 
in India alone or rather in India as well as in England. And 
if this last course had been adopted, the progress of the Indian 
universities would have been accelerated from that moment, 
and they would have become in a short decade or two amongst 
the best universities in the world, so that it would have ceased 
to be necessary to impbrt many experts into India from out- 
side. The industrial and economic progress of India would 
also have been accelerated to an incalculable extent.t This 
course however was not adopted. The practical effect of 
the steps actually taken was that, as India realised more and 
more fully the determination of England not to move in this 
matter beyond a certain point, she felt that the generous pro- 
mise of the Charter Act and the Queen’s proclamation had been 
tom up instead. This sore feeling did not remain unnoticed/ 
and remedies were attempted. The first Was the Government 
of India Act, 1870,^ which recognised the expediency of pro- 
viding “additional facilities for the employment of ISFatives 
of proved merit and abiMty” in some of the posts reserved 
for the covenanted service, subject to rules framed by the 
Governor General in Oounoii and sanctioned by the Secretary 




* Lord Lytion's note on a oontdenIM doftpateh of tbn Government 
of India to tne Seoretazy of State, May 30, 1878. It haa been freunently 
nnoted since. 

t For views altogether different, see isliaslen Report I, p« 170. 
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of state in ComciL The rales were made by the GoYomment 
of India, after repeated pressure from the Secretary of State, 
in 1879, and thus came into existence the Statutory ClYil Ser- 
Yioe, appointments to which were made for ten years. The 
experiment proved ill-starred. It could not satisfy Indian 
public opinion, the C. S. treated it as a poor relation is usually 
treated by the upstart rich; the men appointed were themsel- 
ves too few and heterogeneous and scattered, nor had the 
service sufficient time given to it to develop a tradition and 
an esffU de corps* A fresh start was made on different lines. 
The Government of India appointed a Public Service Commis- 
sion in 1886 with Sir Charles Aitcheson as president. The 
result was that government service was split up in most de- 
partments into Imperial, Provincial and Subordinate; and 
recruitment to the first of these was to be through examina- 
tions in England, from the most important of which Indians 
were excluded either by a racial bar, or almost excluded prac- 
tically by the rales and regulations under which they were 
holds This system came into force from 1895 and has been 
maintained since to the end of the period under review. The 
justification advanced for it on behalf of the privileged ser- 
vices by themselves and their admirers, amongst whom might 
be included more than one Governor General has been brief- 
ly noted already in an earlier section. But perhaps it would 
^ better to give it here in the words of one of themselves. 
“Let there be no hypocrisy,” writes Strachey, “about our 
intention to keep in the hands of our own people those exe- 
cutive posts and there are not very many of them, on which, 
and on our political and military power, our actual hold of 
the country depends.”* Secondly, “although this system 
(of competitive examinations) has, on the whole, worked well 
with Englishmen, it is open even with' them to objections and 
drawbacks, andto tMnk of applying it to the natives of India 
is nothing less than absurd. Not the least important part 
of the competitive examination of the young EngHshman 
was passed for him by his forefathers who, as we have a right 
to assume, have transmitted to him not only their physical 
courage, but the powers of independent judgment, the deci- 
sion of character, the habits of thought, and generally those 
qualities that are necessary for the government of men, and 
which have given us our Empire.”! Thirdly, “I must not 
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say tMs of EagEslimen only, for it is also in' a great measor© 
trae of the more ^goroas races of India, althongh their time 
has not' come for oompetitiva examinations,*’'^ ■ *'‘To snppose 
that the , manKer races of India could ever be governed through 
the ' feebler foreigners of another Indian oonntry, however 
intellectnaliy acute, that Sikhs and Pathans, for instance, 
should submit to he ruled by Bengalis, is to snppose an absnr- 
dity.”t And, fourthly, the peace established in India Is the 
English peace. ‘®The English in India are the representatives 
of Peace compelled by . Force. The Muhammadans would 
like to propose to every one the alternative between the Koran, 
the tribute, and the sWord. Tfe^ Hindus would like to prevent 
a low-caste man from trying or even testifying against a Brah- 
man; and Muhammadans and Hindus and Sikhs would all 
alike wish to settle their old accounts and see who is master. 
No country in the world is more orderly, more quiet, or more 
peaceful than British India as it is; bnt if the vigour of the 
Government should ever be relaxed, if it should lose its es- 
sential unity of purpose, and fall into hands either Weak or 
tmfaithful, chaos would come again like a flood.”® 


Even while Sir John Straohey, Sir James Stephen and their 
autocratic fraternity were piecing together this defence of a 
system that Was to them as th3 breath of their nostrils, the 
system itself was being profoundly altered by forces which 
could not be foreseen, still less counter-acted. We will go into 
that in a moment. Let us first complete our account of these 
services from the district and divisional authorities upwards 
to the provincial executives at the summit. These higher 
grades were filled exclusively by the corps elite. The young 
Englishmen selected from the institutions and by the methocfi 
indicated above Were jSrst posted as assistant collectors, as- 
sistant sessions judges, assistant superintendents of police, 
civil surgeons, assistant district engineers, headmasters, and 
to similar appointments in all the other departments, and rose 
step by step each in his department. Almost every one rose 
some steps. The best rose continuously until they ended at 
the top of the tree, the revenue men as members of council, 
or chief commissioners, or lieutenant governors, a few of them 
even becoming on their retirement, members of the Secretary 
of State’s council, or, the luckiest of them, governors at Madras 
or Bombay. 
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Througliout this official hierarchy of all the services, tech- 
nical as well as adininistrative, from the district npto and 
including the executive council, the LO.S, man was the re- 
cognised leader and uncrowned Mng; he was the gum whom 
they all looked up to; it was Ms to taoMe problems, read si- 
tuations, plan policies, solve difficulties; he was the paterfa- 
milias, thedadaji or ajdba (grandfather) whose silghtest look 
or gesture wMm or failing were noted by the members of the 
family, he was to be kept informed about every tbang, fully, 
truthfully, and in good time; not a pie could be spent, not a 
man could be employed, not a suggestion could be offered to 
the Mgher authorities, nor could any discretion be exercised 
in carrying out their orders without reference to Mm. The 
vigour and efficiency, the intelligence and foresight, the tone 
and sympathy, the popularity and driving power of the ad- 
ministration, such as they were from time to time, w'ere de- 
pved ultimately from Mm. The I.C.S. men Were the brains 
land the Will power of the bureaucracy; the I.C.S. men were 
|bhe day to day <fe facto government in India. The Viceroys 
and Governors Were but short-time figureheads; they came, 
they hunted, they held darbars and made speeches, they at- 
tended council meetings and composed differences, they en- 
couraged sport and rewarded merit and gave themselves to 
the Mgher amenities of life; they kept an open table and set 
the standard for society. Many of them were devoted to 
the life and the work. Some of them w'ere humourists besides, 
and a few of them initiated policies or modified them, while 
one or two rose to the full height of the occasion as T’ate placed 
it before them in a critical quinquennium, but in summing 
up an era the historian cannot help applyiag.to them and to 
their I.G.S. bodyguards, the Tennysonian jingle, — Governors ; 
came and Governors Went, only the LG.S. men went on for j 
everJ ■ ■ . i 

Section 30. Frcm Generation to Genearatimim The improve- 
ment of the Givil Service by Gomwailis and Wellesley and the 
foundation of the Haileybury College have been mentioned 
in an earlier chapter. The closing of the College and the be- 
ginning of the competitive examinations have also been noted. 
The men who came out to India during the first half of the 
nineteenth century may be called the first generation of our 
rulers. The first generation of the competitionwalahs may be 
taken to end at about 1880; this for our purpose is the second 
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generation. The third generation came to an end about 3910 
^th the introduction of the Morley reforms. And we are 
now* in the middle of the fourth generation. 

The first generation Were the road-makers and the bridge- 
builders; superstitions and abominations like thugee and sati, 
and human sacrifices at flood-time and harvest, and female 
infanticide, they discovered to be rampant; and they pursued 
them with the energy of a righteously militant civilisation 
fighting barbarism.* They created the land revenue and 
the judicial systems and knew the people of their district in 
their various social grades as thoroughly as it is possible for 
foreigners ever to acquire such knowedge. They were lonely 
men separated from one another, with little of Europe in their 
bungalows and their tents. They were exiles in the full sense 
of the term, but exiles with absorbing occupations which evok- 
ed every ounce of faculty and required every second of time, 
and they lived dedicated lives. If the roots of the British 
conception of a state and an administration have gone deep 
into the soil of India, if mediaevalism be really going to be 
uprooted hence and modernity to be really going to grow up 
to a long and vigorous prime, it is they who have created the 
miracle, their husbandry their faith and their devotion. The 
Straoheys and the Stephens are perfectly justified in their 
contention to this extent, that but for this first generation, 
modem British India could never have blossomed forth. 

The second generation saw the outthag of the Suez Canal 
and the replacement of the sailing vessel by the steamer, and 
with these began the invasion of India by the Memsahib. 51iere 
were of course Englishwomen in India almost from the first, 
but there were hardly any European homes except at the ca- 
pitals and the big military cantonments, prior to the sixties 
of the nineteenth century. And gymkhanas and clubs as 
well as European homes now invaded the mofussiL The 
spread of the railways tended more and more to bridge the- 
chasm that in the past had separated the mofussil and the 
capital, and the vogue began of hill stations and of long and 
frequent furloughs. Codes came to be drawn up, departments 
grew up fast, secretariats directed all and wanted to know 
more than alL The individual was dwarfed, the system throve. 

♦ See for a brief account of this noble work J. W. Kaye, Adminit^ 
E. I. Cd. (1868), Part I?, 8-6, 
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The Individual was very probably muob better educated than 
in tbe former generation: but it is certain that Ms own develop- 
ment through his work and surroundings faEed to reach the 
heights that had been then attained. For a change had come 
over the spirit of his devotion to his work. Because of the 
more frequent and quicker intercourse with the outside world 
and because of the European homes and clubs he and his wife 
had set up, his life was fuller and more civilised than had 
till then been possible in India. But his discontent with it 
was the more poignant. For that is human psychology. It 
is not the man or the class absolutely penniless and at the bot- 
tom of helotry Who is selfconscious. Kindly nature preserves 
him from that. It is when the individual or the class has 
lifted his head a little and can look about, that self-conscious- 
ness begets poignant discontent and loud lamentation and curs- 
ing. But to return to our subject. The exiles Ms predecessors, 
who were exiles indeed, grasped that fact as part of their fate, 
and so rose superior to it. Their work obtained the full mea- 
sure of devotion possible for a human being to bestow; and plac- 
ed as kings over vast masss of alien populations, they con- 
ducted themselves as kings indeed. These successors of theirs, 
on the other hand, just because there was already so much 
of European in their daily life, wanted to have still more of 
it, and were discontented because they could not have enough. 
Their work obtained from them only a fraction of their selves. 
Moreover, they had now to do it more and more as agents 
under the direction of superiors, and more and more had to 
be recorded with reasons as well as done, so that more and 
more of that portion of their time and their self wMch these 
men of the sec nd generation gave to their work, came to be 
given, pen in hand, at the desk. The written record of the 
Work grew in bulk and improved in quality; the departments 
multiplied, their network becams more and more elaborate 
as it spread over the land; the system grow and improved from 
the secretariat point of view, until its own logical develop- 
ment and perfection became an end in itself, by the time that 
the Straoheys and the Stephens were in the seats of the 
mighty at Simla and Calcutta, at the end of the period here 
assigned to the second generation. 

India, too, the field of their work, had begun to throb 
with new life. The blood-letting of the sanguinary eighteenth 
century had reduced the poor blind giant to a state of comsi 
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Btit district after district as it passed mider the British Mag» 
had rest and peace, the vlilag© homes T^^ere repaired, the jungle 
and the wild beasts receded, intercourse between more and 
more distant parts began at a brisker pace and in larger vo- 
iume than ever before, security, justice and industry were 
established on a firmer basis than ever. Education followed, 
foreign not merely in outward look and form but foreign through 
and through to the spirit of Indian culture; preaching the 
supremacy of the individual conscience, the right as well as 
the duty of individual action and individual judgment, the 
dignity of the individual soul; an education mundane, poli- 
tical, democratic, recogmsmg nothing higher than the reason 
of man and the experience of mankind, and conveyed through 
romantic art, ananlytical logic, unsettling philosophy, the 
triumphs of experimental science, and the ktetory of rebel- 
lions. That laws and governments Were human contrivances, 
that they were of primary importance for the life and happi- 
ness of the people, that self-government Was a blessing of in- 
calculable potency, that foreign domination was unjustifiable 
even when not a curse, that submission to it, however necessary, 
dwarfed and degraded the spirit of man, — these and similar 
ideas were new to the Indian mind, but they began to sink deep 
into it almost from the first. As education has spread, as more 
and more young Indians have crossed the seas to drink the 
pure waters of Western culture at the source, and as India 
has come to know of and lien brought into contact with world 
movements more and more, this thirst for self-government 
as for the mystical waters of the fabled spring of eternal life 
has claimed indian youths in ever growing numbers. 

Modem Japan began its career during what wo have cal- 
led the period of the second generation. But India knew lit- 
tle about it until Japan made her war upon China and emerg- 
ed victorious. Near the end of the second generation occur- 
red the incident of the cotton duties already related and the 
suspicion that England was exploiting India began, a suspi- 
cion which later happenings have solidified into an axiomatic 
first principle in many minds. Lytton’s Press Act, the Ilbert 
BiE controversy, the attitude of the Civil Service and the In- 
dian Government towards the Congress, the failure of the 
Congress efforts to get Parlament to reform the Indian con- 
{ stitution, and the fCurzonian regime, woundiog to the quick 
by its blatant assertion of a su-periority inherent and una^- 
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terabie, because of race, may be mentioned as successive 
Indian incidents covering the period of the third generation 
of civilians almost continuously. To these must be added 
growing economic unrest and increasing appreciation by large 
masses of the population of the treatment accorded and the 
attitude rigidly maintained by white colonials towards Indians 
all over the Empire, but especially in Africa. As to world 
movements, Indian nationalism was not bom When Greece won 
her freedom early in the century, but the thought and the careers 
of the outstanding leaders in every subsequent nationalist 
success or struggle in Europe and the Asiatic upheaval that 
began With Japan and became more pronounced in the last 
years of the nineteenth and the first years of the twentieth 
century, have had an influence on Indian nationalism, which 
ought not to be overlooked, however difficult it might be for 
the historian to estimate the degree of that influence. 

And, in the meanwhile, were the civilian administrators 
of this third generation better adapted than their predecessors 
to cope with an India moving so fast? The influences already 
noted as affecting the second generation for the worse were 
still in operation and acted with increasing force in each suc- 
ceeding decade. corps ^^dite became more and more 
selEoonsoious, more impatient of criticism as intelligent qri - 
ticism increased, retired within its shell (the seH-suffioient 
European life and society it had created with its rapid growth 
in numbers at an increasing number of centres), and became 
a caste of white Brahmans more exclusive than any caste had 
ever been even in India. We have seen that the separation 
of England and India from each other merely because of the 
distance had become a thing of the past, and thought cur- 
rents of English politics flooded the minds of the English ad- 
minstrators here also. ^Jingoism held increasing sway in 
England from about 1875 onwards|for the rest of the century, 
and many of this third generation of onr rulers here were Jin- 
goes. Some amongst them carried this superior attitude of 
mind to an extreme, called themselves the followers of Niet- 
zsche and posed as super-men. And finally the average of 
ability, vigour, vision, and understanding was certainly lower 
than in the second generation, for the best "talent of England 
was no longer attracted to India. ^ 

if this historical review of the changes that came over 
tEe spirit of the LO.S. and allied services foom generation to 
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gemeiratioii has any basis at all in fact, any cogency at «s*ll in| 
the i?eason of tMiigs, the claims of the Stracheys and thej 
Stephens that the 1858-1920 system of an alien irresponsiblel 
bnreanoraey is the best possible form of government and admi- 
nistration for India, were not qtdte adndssibie even when they 
Were first formulated, and the progressive ferment in India 
and the simultaneous deterioration of the services, have made 
them less and less tenable decade by decade. iVom this point 
of view it only remains to add, in conclusion, that the autho- 
ritative proclamation or pledge of the Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons on the 20th August 1917 
came not a moment too soon, that “the policy of H.M.’s Go- 
vernment with which the Government of India are in com- 
plete accord is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration, and the gradual deve- 
lopment of self-governing institutions with a view to the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government in India.” 

STRAGHEY, Ohs. 6 and 26. CHESNEY Ch. 11. 

J. CHAILLEY, Administrative Problems, last Chapter. 

G. E. GOKHLE : Speeches. 

SIR A. RAHIM, Minute of Dissent, Islington Report. 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, Ch. 8. 

SIR V. CHmOL, India Old and New, Ch. 5. 

MONTAGU-GHELMSEORD Report. 

CHAPTER iV: NOTES. 

SECTION 2e. 

1. For a vigorous ciitidsm of tho Carzooian partition see B. S. Mon- 
tagu’s Speeches, 2S-2-Idi2 (at Cambridge), and 22-4-1912 (in parliament) 
The subject is fully dealt with by Sir Surendranath Bennerjl, Nation in 
Making Ohs. 1$ and 28. Mr. 0. T. (Ihintaman! has recently explained In 
public how It happened that Morley came to treat the partilion as a ’"set. 
tied fact.” Soon after Morle/s appointment* on the Liberal cabinet meet- 
ing their hist parliament, Sir Henry Cotton moved an amendment to the 
Address drawing attention to Indian grievances, especially the partition. 
Morley had sent a warning message to these parliamentary 'Friends of 
India** throufi^ Sir W. Wedderbirm : — "K you bring up Indian grievance# 
now, lam new to the subject, I have not had time to IooIe: into things for 
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nsyBelf, I am ^feuorant, and !n t!ie deMta I can only, repeat tiie Govem- 
meafc case as tlie office pat it into my hands. And wliatsver statemenfes 
I thns mate, I shall remain bound by, for the rest of my term as S. of 
S. for India. (Times of India, 8-2-1924). 

2. The Coronation Barbar despatch, 25-8-1911: Lord Crewe’s reply 
1-11-1911; also the speech of E. S. Montagu (then under S. of S. for India) 
at Cambridge 28-2-1912; as he says, the despatch shows "the general lines 
of our fntnre poHcy In India," the "goal, the aim towards which we pro- 
pose to work, not Immediately, nor In a hurry, but gradually." 

SECTION 27, 

1. C:iesney, pp. 67-9, 68-4, 67-9; Oalho'isie Bulers of India Series) 
pp. 184-9. See also Temple, Men and Events, Chs. 4 and 5: a bright account 
sufficiently brief of the non-regulation administration of the Panfab by the 
Lawrence brothers, which was the best concrete illnstratfou of the system. 

See also Eaye, Administration E. I. Co., pt. IV Ch. 1. He notes that 
where successful the success was due to sympathetic use of much that was 
best In the native institutions, habits, ideas and character; but that where 
the experiment faded, as In Sindh until Bartle Erere was appointed head 
of the province, it meant ‘'the retention of what was oppressive or evil 
in the old system, and adding much evil of our own." Prichard adds that 
where successful the success was due to the officers being selected In the 
first instance and to their promotion not being hampered by red tape. He 
also observes that "after the first flush” routine asserted Itself, and the pro- 
vince fell back (II pp. 156-161). Plnally, Ch. 2 of Sir 1. Stephens* Minute 
on Administration of Justice (1872) is a valuable comparison of tb© two 
systems. 

SECTION 28. 

1. British Indla=267 Districts. The average District I district in 
the abstractrr-4000 sq. miles in area, inhabited by 9 lakhs of people. Viza- 
gapatam (Madras Presidency) is the size of over 4 average districts and 
has over 80 lakhs of people. Mymenslngh (Bengal Presidency) is the size 
of 11 average districts and has 45 lakhs of people (Eoiaidsliay, p. 120). 

2. In N. W. P.P and Brildsh Baluchistan military public works, 
preponderate and the ciril public works are entrusted to the Military works 
officers. 

SECTION '^29. ■■ ■ 

1. He even proposed the appointment to the covenanted servloe 
of Ba|a Eammohan Bay’s adopted son^ but the idea waaSabandoned owing 
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to Use *^ohmam evoked !ss Calcutta** (Hunter, Istlia of tlii Quaen and oiieff 
Essijfs p. xl). It was only when the Calcutta High Court came Into being 
that he was appointed the hist Indian Judge (Butt, Vlciorian Ag® 24S). 

2. By Mr. 0. H. Cameron, President, Council of Education, Calcutta.. 
His proposal Is dated the 25th October. Extracte from it and from the 
opinions on the subject recorded by the Select Committee of the Lords, 
and the Commons, 1852-3, will he found in Saiyed Mahmud, History of Eng- 
llsii . Edtii. i« india 1781-1893, Ch. ,16. See also H. E- James, Edtii. mi 
Btatffinansiilp In India, 1797-1910, Ch. 6. 

3. my younger 4lays I was brought up among those who had 
been In school and college in 1837. They had recollections of the times 
of Bentinck, Elphinstone and Munro, they had seen Macaulay, Trevelyan 
and Metcalfe; and a faith in English truth was a part of their beliefs. £ have 
lived since with two succeeding generations of Indians— -my contemporaries,. . 
and the younger men who were educated in the Nineties, — and I confess 
I have marked in them a decadence in this faith. They point to unredeem- 
ed British pledges; they exclaim against the continued exclusiveness of Bri- 
tish administration; they demand as Macaulay had foreseen, some degree 
of self-government, some share in the control of the administration Are 
they wrong?— B. a Butt, Eceuomic History of Briiisli fnciia, p. 430. 

4. The East India Associations, founded by Badabhai Naoroji in 
England with affiliated branches and associations in India had presented 
a Memorial to the Secretary of State on the subject in 1867, asking for simul- 
taneous examinations and for scholarships to promising young Indians to 
enable them to obtain higher education in England. In 1868 JEC. Eawcett 
had moved a resolution in the Commons for simultaneous examinations 
at Loudon, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The first Gladstone Govern- 
ment had come Into power, December 1868, with the Buko of Argyll as 
Secretary of State for India. 

5. To the examination for the superior posts in the Police Bepart- 
ment held, in England from 1894, no one was admitted except British Sub- 
Jec^fcs of European descent. Cooperh Hill College was established in Eng- 
land and from 1872 to 1906 men came out from it to fill the higher appoint- 
luenta in the Public Works, Eorest and allied departments. India paid the 
net annual coat of the institution. Met Indians who could not lay claim 
to European descent had difficulty in obtaining admission and of the total 
annually selected from it for service in India, the number of Indians was 
not to exceed a smaE percentage. Besides, because Cooper’s HIU supplied 
m many and so many of the other higher posts were to bo filled by 
Eoyal Engineers, and still others were treated as merely temiKHary posts 
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ouMde tlie cadre, wMch were filled by Europeana and Anglo-Indians se- 
lected loc^y; only a very smali number fell annually to the sbare of tbe 
Colleges at Eurld, Bombay, Sibpur and Bladras. Hor were these colleges 
developed so as to give the highest technical education; they were confined 
I to the funcfelon of supplying merely ^overseers/ as Arts colleges were confined 
Ito the function of supplying ‘subordinates.* The age limit for the I.C.S. 
Iwas reduced in 1876 from 21 to 19; this Ohange materially reduced the 
Ichances of success of competitorfi from India. The age limit for the I.Mr 

S. was 27, '^ch was too high for Indians One reason why young IndiaES 
going to England for education came back to India intensely discontented 
and with their &dth in British Justice almost ^ttered, was that all such 
facta relating to every Government department were constantly brought 
before their eyes by their Indian fellow students in England from all parts 
of India, pursuing various lines of study. 

6. P. 557. This is a quotation (condensed) from Sir James Ste- 
phen, with which Strachey concludes his book. The G. of I. Eesolutionon 
the subject, 24-5-1904, repeats alm(^ the same arguments and phrases. 
The resolution, was a reply to G. K. Ctokhle who had started the topic af- 
resh in his budget speech, 1903. Gokhle’s rejoinder to the Resolution will 
be found in his budget speech, 29-3-1905. See, finally. Hr. Subba Bao*s 
resolution in the Central legislature, 17-3-1911, and the speeches of the 
mover and Gobble. The appointment of the Islington Commission followed, 
September 1912, which reported in August 1915, “the new conditions creat- 
ed by the War made the report obsolete before it was pnblished*** (lltin<» 
say Macdonald, p. 112.) 

7. The Imperial Gazetteer, the Report of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission, and other official publications give generalised descriptions of the 
duties of the collector-magistrate, which are applicable to the whole of 
India only in an extremely general way. The variations in the duties from 
province to province and from decade to decade are more important than 
the resemblances. The differences in the land revenue system were the 
most important general factor necessarily involving many variations. Nor 
were the local self-government, excise, and other systems identical all over 
India. Just note a single detail. The Bombay civilian spent nearly 200 , 
days every year ‘on tour,’ the IF.P. and the Fanjab civilian spent 90 days, ; 
while the Bengal tiviUan, 60 days only (Hunter, Bombay 1385-1890, pp» i 

co-ei)-..-'’ ■" i 

“The fwaotioBS he hai to discharge In these two capacities (as collector 
and as magistrate) are sufficiently onerous but he has in addition a great 
many cither miscellaneous duties. After oasuaily observing ^fc^T***^**- ‘he has 
|o inlezett himself in ail matters affecting the well-beisg of the people/ aa 
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©ffldal fiocomeat feels it aecessary to add tlaat "for the proper discharge of 
his many datie% the collector-magfetrate most he aecessihle to and intimately 
acQmtated with the inhahitaats of his district." The collector of Mymen- 
slngh (popnlatloa oyer 4| millions) woald probably think this an excellent 
ioke.", , ... 

—Ecm^dBlmy, A Bird’f-E3f®-vl«w, pp. 

Moe of public seryants in the Empire have done better or more 
hnmane work than the district officers In India. . . .with the new conditions 

(introduced by the Act of 1920) this most change As regards the field 

transferred to the control of miniafeers, the chief task of the district officers 
will be to wean the peop e from appealing to him with their needs or pro- 
tests, and to induce them to have recourse to their own representatives. 
In other words he will have to teach them the value of the vote, and how 

to use it The old role of the district officer will disappear as the 

people become famliar with the new principle of government." — ^Lord 
Meston in Ebert and Meston, New Constltsfion of India, pp. 120-1. 
SECTIOM 30. 

1. Moreover the rapid increase in the numbers drawn from Eng- 
land necessarily lowered the average. A well known member of the Cal- 
cutta Unlver^ty Commission put the same thing from another point of 
view when he wiote— India has been for a long time a heavy drain upon 
the resources of England in brain power" (9-11-1017.) See also Abdul 
Eahim's Minute of dissent, para. 22 (Islington Commission Beport, I p. 401), 
and comments on the view in W. Ar<ffier, India and the Future, pp. xxii-xxiil. 
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CHAPTER V. 

legislative councils to 1920. 

Section 31- TJte Indian Gounaik’ Act, 1861. The Le- 
aialative CoimoU for India created in 1863 had conducted it- 
Lf like a miniature House of Commons, questioning theiexe- 
outive and its acts with great freedom and forcing it to place 
even confidential papeis on the table. The Indian EMoutive 
were obviously at a disadvantage in dealing with such a 
legislature, not being free to force it, like the cabinet in Eng- 
land. to proceed to a vote of want of confidence, if it dared, 
nor were they free to use the final argument of resigning and 
aonealing to the country. Sir Charles^Wood the author of 
thta legislature of 1853 was obliged to^say in 1861, “I have 
seen a measure which I myself introduced in 1853, with one 
view changed by the mode in which it was carried into execu- 
tion so as to ^ve it an operation totally different from that 
which I intended. The mischiefs resulting from that change 
have been great.” The Act of 1861, therefore, severely res- 
tricted the new bodies it created to legislative matters only, 
and powers were reserved to the Governor General to make 
ordinances, which were to be in force for six months. Fur- 
ther the Governor General or the Governor General in Council 
or a Governor or a Governor in Council had in the past made 
regulations by executive order for Non-regulation areas and 
h^ empowered the chief commissioners to administer them 
in the spirit of the Sanding regulations. Questions had sub- 
sequently arisen as to the strict legality of, these acts. The 
present Act validated them alL 

Moreover this Act restored hhe legislative power of the 
Bombay and Madras governments, and constituted a legis- 
lative for each of them, on the same lines as the legis- 

lative council of the Governor General It was further provid- 
ed that there were to be legislative councils for Bengal the 
N.W.P. and Panjab also. Under these provisions Bengal 
obtained its legislative council in 1862 and the N.W.P. in 1886. 
The numbers for these local legtolatures were to be not less 
than four nor more than eight, teides the Advocate General 

of the province. The “additional members” in the central 
legislative were to be not less than six and not niore than^twelve. 
All these additional members were to be nominated, each for 
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t^G years, and not less than one-half in the central council 
nor less than one- third in a proTinoial council Were to be non- 
' officials. 

The nomination of non-official members was a departure 
of historical importance. The experience of the Mutiny had 
taught the need of a better knowledge and understanding of 
the opinions, sentiments and prejudices of the people, and it 
was hoped that Indians of wide experience and great weight 
coming up to the legislative councils as nominated members 
would not only enable government to ieam how projected 
measures were likely to strike Indians and how they could be 
modified so as to suit them better, but that advantage could 
also be taken of their visit, throiigh the medium of l:ee and 
informal conversations, of eliciting their opinions and their 
points of view on various matters of importance. It was soon 
discovered however that it was not possible to secure this 
latter advantage. Until the Universities (then just establish- 
ed) produced a class of Indian leaders and representatives 
of a modern type, the only people available for nominations 
were Indian Chiefs, their diwans or darbaris, hereditary landed 
gentry or religious leaders, and government pensioners, Who 
had retired from the highest posts open to Indians. And the 
representatives of these classes were, in the sixties and seventies 
of the nineteenth century, too conservative for what the Eng- 
lishman calls social intercourse, and too cautious, diplomatic 
and urbane for really free interchange of views. It was second 
nature to them to divine what it would please the inquirer to 
hear and in most cases to reply accordingly. The Indian Raja 
or Diwan of the past had the same difficulty in eliciting the real 
views of the people,^ but then they knew the nature and the 
gravity of the difficulty, and also Imew how to put people at 
their ease and gave the time and the trouble necessary to get to 
the bottom of their minds. The foreigner, of course, had neither 
this knowledge nor these arts. It should also be noted, how- 
ever, that while the Raja of that generation was quite content 
to leave the Indian world exactly as it h^ been for hundreds 
of years, the British ruler was inspired with the dream or the 
mission of creating a better and a progressive India; he wanted 
to create it by legislative and executive processes; his con- 
ception of the State, both as to the powers it ought to exert 
and as to the limits beyond which it ought not to travel on 
any account was also quite novel to the Indian mind; and the 
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questions which puzzled him at every step were in consequence 
questions which few- Indians of that day could have under- 
stood in all their bearings. In one word, the nomination of 
Indians^ to the Legislative councils was a bold step In advance 
of the time. It is necessary to , understand this to realise 
how fast, India has progressed, or rather, how utterly unpre- 
pared India was for Western political methods and institu- 
tions in 1861. A chronicler of that time, echoing the Impres- 
aons current amongst well-informed contemporaries, has 
remarked that “during the last thirty years India has so much 
changed that except for the colour of the people, and perhaps 
the climate, you would hardly recognise it as the same.”3 
the change has gone on at an increasing pace, decade by decade. 

The business to be transacted at the council meetings was 
expressly limited to the consideration and enactment of legis- 
lative measures, no motion was allowed except in reference 
to a bill, which was being introduced or under consideration; 
no measure was allowed to be introduced by a private mem- 
ber, except with the previous sanction of the Governor General, 
that might affect the national debt, or the public revenues, 
or impose any charge upon revenue, or affect the military 
and naval forces, or their discipline, or the religion or religious 
rights and usages of any section of the people. The rules 
of procedure were left to the executive. The power of parlia- 
ment to legislate for India was reserved; the council was not 
to legislate so as to repeal or in any way affect any parliamen- 
tary legislation about India; nor so as to affect the authority 
of parliament, or the sovereignty or domioion of the Crown 
over British Ladia, or the allegiance of any subject to the Crown. 
Laws passed by the Council were not to have validity if the 
Governor General withheld Ms assent to them. Laws passed 
but reserved by the Governor General for the pleasure of the 
Crown were not to have validity until the assent of the Crown 
had been notified through the Secretary of State in Council. 
And laws assented to by the Governor General Went into force 
but became null and void again, if the Crown through the Sec- 
retary of State in Council disallowed them. These limitations 
and restrictions, may he summed up into two cardinal state 
mehts. Though establishing these legislatures the authori- 
tiesin England were oareM not to relax in the slightest degree 
the subordination to themselves of the executives in India. 
They were also careful to guai’d against all possibility of the neii^ 
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tjTgaas weakenmg these executives in any way whatever. The 
councils had a standing oificiai majority, and a preponderance 
of the executive out of aE proportion to that majority. They 
were merely advisory bodies and even their function of humbly 
tendering advice was rigidly circumscribed. People expecting 
a legislature to be in some degree independent of the executive 
and able to exercise some check upon it, not merely by the 
indirect process of cqmpeEing the executive itself to reconsider 
matters but in some ostensible manner, were naturaEy disap- 
pointed with it and thought its title a misnomer.* The forms, 
delays, discussions, hujuiries, and pubEcity necessary to good 
law-making were introduced but the wiU behind the laws that 
came to be made was the wiE of the executive. And, in con- 
sequence, parliament was able to hand over to the executive, 
within the bounds of its delegated authority, plenary powers 
of legislation. The Indian legislative council had power to 
make laws for aE persons, aE courts, and aE places and things 
in British India; for IncEan subjects, soldiers and campfol- 
lowers in any part of the world, and for British Indian sub- 
jects and government servants anywhere in India. f And these 
laws superseded laws and regulations made by any other au- 
thority in India. The powers of the local legislatures were 
restricted in the same way as those of the central council; they 
were further debarred from legislating about the tariS, cur- 
rency, posts and telegraphs, patents and copyright, the Indian 
Penal Code, and other matters exclusively under the control 
of the central executive; and the laws passed by them and 
assented to by the Governor were not to have vaEdity until 
also assented to by the Governor GeneraL FinaEy, the prac- 
tice soon grew up Lr the Government of India and the provin- 
cial governments to refer a ME to the Secretary of State and 
the government of India respectively and to obtain their as- 
sent to the principle involved in it, before its introduction 
into the legislative oounoiL4 

MIfKBARJI, I 191-222: the text and Sir Oharki Wood’s 
speech, 6-6-1S6I. 

ILBERT, pp. 99-103 and Ch. 3, Part VI. 

MONTAGU-CHELMSFOED Report Sa. 54-65^ 

♦ PrieliartI, I, pp. 113-4, 119— m. II pp. 225-6. 
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COUNCILS act/ 

Section 32. The Indian Councils Acif \%%2, AitliougB 
exceptional men like Baja Rammohan Roy had begun to 
appear, the Indian people outside Bengal and the bigger towns 
Were still, in the decade of the Mutiny, What we have called 
them in an earlier chapter, dumb and altogether oriental or 
mediaeval in their outlook. But English education spread 
fast, a ‘^native” press began its poKtical mission in province 
after province, a new literature was born in one vernacular 
after another growing more and more modern in tone method 
and aims, and the English language and railways began to 
transform and unify Indian thought, aspiration and outlook. 
The number swelled to hundreds in every province of men 
who began to envisage the Indian political problem as a whole, 
to criticise the actions and resolutions of the executive from 
day to day, and to follow events in the outside world also and 
estimate their bearings. The proceedings of the English par- 
liament and the vicissitudes of the party struggles there came 
to be a topic of absorbing interest to growing numbers in 
every Indian town. Above all, there was the increasing pres- 
sure from above of a foreign bureaucracy getting more and 
more unsympathetic and supercillious, and there also were 
two masses of the population in the Indian continent — ^the 
Muslim in the Korth the Maratha in the Deccan, who cherished 
memories of the bygone days of their own power and glory. 
India’s demand that England do fulfil her deliberate legis- 
lative promises and solemn royal pledges, began as a conti- 
nuous petition urged in a voice ever growing in volume and 
rising in pitch, from about the seventies. And, curiously 
enough, the first Indian, who came to be recognised and re- 
vered as the spokesman of India was the exceptionally modest, 
simple-minded and inofiensive Dadabhai Naoroji. Another 
short decade and the local political simmerings gave rise to 
presidency organisations, and out of them leapt into the fore- 
front the all India annual gathering of the Indian National 
Congress. By the material test of numbers, resources, struc- 
ture, or even out-put of work, it looked a negligible, an al- 
most contemptible, little thing for so vast a mass of huma- 
nity to put forth as its accredited representative. But the 
average Civilian would have done wed to see, as did the few 
Humes, Wedderbums and Cottons who formed a dwindling 
minority in the order, that the new institution was endowed 
with life and growth, and that the better mind of India would 
be behind it more and more. 
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The Indian Natiiona! Congress asked for representativo 
legislatures with wider functions from the very beginning 
. of its career in December 1885. If the Government of India 
were ever inclined to favour the idea of a real transfer of power, 
however limited, to the people and their elected representatives, 
it could only have been for a very short time. But they were 
not unfavourable to elected representatives. And they as 
well as the Anglo Indian opinion set forth by chambers of 
commerce and other bodies, desired that greater and more 
regular opportunities should be afforded to the people to state 
their grievances and seek information, and to the executive 
to explain policy and reply to criticisms and attacks due to ig- 
norance and misunderstanding. At the Jubilee celebrations, 
February 1887, Lord Dufferin indicated that Government 
were thinking of enlarging the imperial council and widening 
its functions. He appointed a committee to frame proposals, 
and these were submitted to the Secretary of State iu 1888. 
Lord Lansdowne, Who succeeded, submitted similar proposals 
in the following year. It was obvious that nothing could 
be done without a fresh parliamentary Act, as the Act of 1861 
had provided for nominated members only and laid down strict 
restrictions as to numbers and powers. The Indian National 
Congress organised public opinion on the subject both here 
and in England, and asked that half the members of each 
legislature should be elected representatives, that the annual 
budget should be regularly submitted to the legislatures, that 
the members should be allowed to interpellate government, 
and that the Panjab should also have its legislature.^ Charles 
Bradlaugh was present at the Bombay sessions of the Indian 
National Congress (December 1889) and introduced a bill 
on the subject into the House of Commons early in the follow- 
ing year. The Secretary of State also introduced a bill on 
the same subject in the House of Lords in the same session. 
Both v/ere crowded out by other parliamentary business. The 
Secretary of State made a second attempt in 1891, without 
success. At length at the third attempt in 1892 the bill, as 
it had been amended by the House of Lords in 1890, became 
law. The principle of election was not embodied in the Act, 
as Lord Cross would not have it. During its passage through 
the House of Commons it excited keen interest. The foUow- 
mg exteaot from the speech of Mr. (subsequently Lord) Curzon, 
then Under Secretary of State for India, at the second read* 
ing of the Bill, puts the whole matter briefly and clearljr. 


IM THB INBXAJff COTOCHiS act, 1812* 

Mr. Ourzon: “Coming to the concluding question, the 
mode in which these additional members were to be appoint- 
ed, he noticed that the Hon, member for North Manchester 
(Mr, Maclean) had on the paper an amendment declaring that 
no reform of the Indian Councils which does not embody the 
elective principle could prove satisfactory. But the Bill, 
he had to point out, does not exclude some such principle, be 
the method election, or selection, or delegation, or whatever 
particular phrase they Mked to employ. The fourth sub-sec- 
tion of clause I runs as follows: — 

‘The Governor General in Council may from time to time, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which such nominations, 
or any of them, shall be made by the Governor General, Gov- 
ernors, and Lieutenant Governors respectively,and prescribe the 
manner in which such regulations shall be carried into effect.’ 

Lord Kimberley himself had elsewhere in an earlier stage 
of this Bill, expressed himself with reference to this clause as 
follows:- — ‘I express my own satisfaction because I regard 
tMs as to a certain extent an admission of the elective prin- 
ciple...*.! myself believe that under this clause it would 
be possible for the Governor General to make arrangements 
by which certain persons may be presented to him, having 
b^n chosen by election, if the Governor General should find 
that such a system can be established.’ ” 

Mr, Maclean: “Does the Government accept that view?” 

Mr. Curzon: “Undoubtedly, Sir; the opinions expressed 
by Lord Kimberley are also shared by the Secretary of State.” 

Gladstone* in winding up the debate for his party agreed 
that the wording of the sub-section was so peculiar that it 
could not but mean an intention, a genuine and sincere inten- 
tion, to leave room for the adoption of the principle of elec- 
tion, if it was at all found possible to do so. If so, the ques- 
tion arose should parliament prescribe election in so many 
words, or should it leave the matter to the discretion of the 


♦ See SecfeioQ 17, ante; Lord Kimberley as former Secretary of 
State for India wlien the liberals were in power spoke for his party in th® 
XiordA 
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l^vernor-General m OoTO^ TMs question Gladstone de- 
cided against Maclean and Ms Eberal pro-Indian friends and 
m favoin: of the Government of India. Hence, although he 
said he felt “justified in looking forw'ard not merely to a nomi- 
nal but to a real living representation of the people of India,” 
he deprecated a division, he felt it might convey a wrong impres- 
sion, and concluded, “I certainly could not take part in any 
division hostile or apparently hostile to the BilL . , . .We should 
do well to allow tMs Bill to receive the unanimous assent of 
the "House.” 

On the more important issue of powers and functions, 
the Act only widened the opportunities of non-official members 
for “criticism, suggestion, remonstrance, and inquiry.” So 
ended the first effort of educated India. Since 1861 a whole 
generation had passed by; a generation during which Universi- 
ties and law courts had grown up from their first small begin- 
nings into the most cherished of the modem institutions that 
England had sympathetically planted in India; a generation 
during which English had, become the common language in 
India of the upper ten thousand, during wMch English liter- 
ature and English history and politics were studied with an 
utter reverence beyond description and Indian youths were 
crossing the Kala Pani in ever increasing numbers to drink 
of the fountain at the source. This spirit, this attitude of 
India towards England, has gone, never to return. The failure 
of parliament to seize the psychological moment and make a 
genuine beginning, however small, of representative institu- 
tions in India has changed all that, once for aU. 

However, the leading Congressmen both in India and in 
England bowed to the inevitable- The new Act gave — 

(1) Somewhat larger councils, and also, gradually, coun- 
cils for some provinces Mtherto without them. 

The maximum number of “additional members” for the 
central council was raised from 12 to 16. Eor the provincial 
councils the maximum was fixed at 20 in the case of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, and 15 for U. P. Councils were establish- 
ed later for the Panjab and Barma (1897) with 9 additional 
members.2 

(2) The right of interpellation. 


IM 1?HE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1892. 

Atiy memlaer might ask a question, if it was a request for 
information only, i£ its wording Was not argumentative, hypo- 
thetical or defamatory, after due notice; the president might 
disallow any such question; and lastly, there was to be no 
discussion on the reply* 

(B). The right to discuss the aimual fimncial staiemenL 

A printed copy was to be supplied to every member some 
days in advance, and at the meeting any member might dis- 
cuss and comment upon any part of it, and ofier suggestions, 
and the financial member, heads of departments (if nominated 
additional members), and the president might reply and wind 
up the debate. Though no resolution could be formally propos- 
ed or the house divided upon it, this was a great step in advance 
of the practice that had obtained, in the past thirty years; 
during which the Government had often contented themselves 
with placing the annual budget before the country merely in 
the form of a minute published in the Gazette of India* 

Under the 4th sub-section of clause 1, quoted above, rules 
were framed under which ten non-officials (and not eight only) 
were nominated to the Governor General’s Council; viz. these 
recommended, i, e, elected for the purpose, by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce (1), and by the non-official additional 
members of the provincial councils (one each from Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and U. P. and later from the Panjab, Barma, 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam also), and those o|hers selected 
by the Governor General with a view to the legislative business 
before the council, and the due representation of all classes. 
To have nominated more than ten non-officials would have 
exposed the Gounoil to the risk of a non-official majority. 

In the Bombay Council, under the rules framed, eight 
of the non-official members were nominated on the recommen- 
dation of the Bombay Corporation, the Bombay University, 
Municipalities, District Boards, and other bodies. The Gov- 
ernor nominated other non-officials also and the total number 
of the non-officials was to he at least 10 out of 20. The Bom- 
bay Government soon ceased to nominate the full complement 
of additional official members (10), so that for several years 
before 1909, their legislature was working with a non-official 
majority. The regulations for the ‘‘nomination” of noft-offi- 


cials at Madras and Calcutta were similar; but in the last pro- 
vince, on a revision in 1908, one seat was given to the Zamiii. 
dars. 

MUKHAEJI, I 228-245: the text and extracts from the 
speeches of Mr. Curzon and Mr. Gladstone. 

ILBERT, p. 107 and Ch. 3, part VI. 

MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD Report, Ss. 66-71. 

Section 33. The Indian Cou7icils Act, 1909. In 1813 and 
1833 we have seen the influence of the thought currents predo- 
minant in England as modifying the policy of England towards 
India. Lord Ripon, again, during his viceroyalty was but 
the agent of English liberalism in trying to rear the plant of 
public life in India by his Local Self-Government Act of 1882. 
For the twenty years that followed the conservative party was 
in the ascendent in England, and it was a period of stagnation 
in India.* We have just seen how the principle of election was 
not introduced in the Act of 1892, although the Government of 
India was not against it. During the latter part of this period 
and especially after 1905 India was, as Gokhle said in the cen- 
tral council, “drifting into chaos.”i But the liberal party won 
a sweeping victory in the general election of December 1905, 
and John Morley became Secretary of State for India in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ministry. His first measures 
had to be repressive,^ as Lord Curzon’s regime and especially 
his partition of Bengal had given rise to widespread discontent, 
organising itself both above the ground and under. But he 
very soon came to the conclusion that a further step in advance 
was also necessary, such as would render the administration 
progressively sympathetic and give the peoj)le themselves a 
growing influence and a larger voice in the deliberations by 
means of which a modern state shaped its public policy. The 
friction and delays he overcame were immense, in order to be 
able to overcome them at all he had to reduce his scheme to the 
indispensable minimum, to claim for its character, tendency 
and effects very much less than was justly due to it, and to 
keep his own authorship of it in the background, and his ripe 
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statesmansMp shone at its best in tHs strategy. Larger employ * 
ment of Indians in the higher posts npto the highest, and de- 
centralisation on an extensive and effective scale so that local 
self-government organs would be really self-governing and 
the provinces would develop from mere agencies and admi- 
nistrations into governments, were as essential parts of his 
scheme as the enlargement of the legislatures and their 
elevation from the position of mere advisory adjuncts to that 
of essential limbs of the government, wielding an influence, 
oertam to grow full soon into real if not directing powet, * 
But he retired from the helm before the recommendations of 
the Decentralisation Commission could be worked out and even 
before the Islington Public Service Commission was appointed. 
Even his scheme for the legislatures the Government of India 
modified in the fundamental particular of communal elec- 
torates. And they weakened it as far as possible by 
means of rules and regulations drawn up under the Act. 
Still it is not too much to say that the vessel of state was drift- 
ing on to disaster when Morley took the helm and it was his 
foresight, firmness, and liberalism, coupled with the unique 
respect and confidence he inspired in the minds of all concerned 
(from the cabinet and the radical and ^ labour M. P’s in Eng- 
land, down to the leaders amongst the Civil Service as weE as 
the moderates, and the MusEm and nationalist parties in India), 
v/hich enabled him to make a fresh start, to make even the 
Civil Service reahse that a central bureaucracy and Curzonian 
manners were evils of the first magnitude, and that, moreover, 
repression alone or in excess of a proved specific need, would 
never be tolerated by parliament or by England as their settl- 
ed policy towards India. Thus it is not too much to say that 
to him belongs in an exceptional degree the credit of saving the 
oausef of progressive constitutional reform in India. 

The biE was introduced into parliament on February 17 
and received the royal assent on May 25, 1909. It took the 
form of an Actf amending previous enactments on the subject, 
and left a great deal to be provided by regulations and rules, 
which the executive comected with the particular legislature 
was to frame and the next higher authority was to sanction. 
All such proclamations, regulations and rules other than rules 
made by a Lieutenant Governor for the more convenient trans- 
actionfof business in his t Council, were also to be laid before 
parEaonent ae^soon as made. The Act provided that amon^t 
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til© additional members there were to be both nominated and 
eieoted members, and fixed their maximum at sixty for the 
connci! of the Governor General, fifty for the conncil of each 
of the major provinces, and thirty for the rest.3 And the Act 
further provided that rales shall be made anthoiising at these 
councils (a) the discussion of (i) the annual financial^statement, 
and (ii) any matter of general public interest, and (b) the ask- 
ing of supplementary questions, under prescribed conditions 
and restrictions. 

The Secretary of State in Council had pointed out m his 
despatch (No. 193, 27-11-1908) that in the provincial legisla- 
ture an official majority might be dispensed with, but that a 
substantial official majority must be permanently maintained 
in the central body. Under the rales and regulations the coun- 
cils were so constructed from the first as to carry out both 
these principles. 

The elected members of the central council Were returned 
by (a) the non-official members of the provincial councils of 
Mai’as, Bombay, Bengal, and U. B., two each, and those of 
of the other five provinces, one each,* (b) the landholders of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., Bihar and Orissa, and C. P., 
one each; (o) the Muslims of the same five provinces, except- 
ing 0. P., one each, and another by Muslims of U. P. or of Ben- 
gal at alternate elections; and (d) by the two Chambers 
of Commerce of Bombay and Bengal: Total 27. 

The twentyeight elected members of the Bengal council 
were, under the regulations, returned by (a) the municipali- 
ties, district and local boards, and Muslims 5 each: (b) the land- 
holders of the four divisions, exceptiug Chittagong, one each; 
(c) the municipalities or landholders of the Chittagong divi- 
sion, one member at alternate elections; (d) the Calcutta cor- 
poration, the elected commissioners of the same corporation, 
the Calcutta University, the Calcutta Trades Association, the 
tea-planters, and the Chittagong Port Commissioners, one 
each; and (e) two by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Barma was treated exceptionally. The Chamber of Com--^ 
merce elected one member, but the Government nominated 
four members to represent the Barmese, two to represent the 
Indians and Chinese in Barma, and two to represent other 
sections. 
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THfi itoiAisT dotJKiiLs 

The details about the elected members iu the other pro« 
vinces are tabttlated iu a uote.^ 

None but British subjects were eligible for election. Ofii* 
cials, females, bankrupts and insolvents, persons judicially 
found to b^ of unsound mind, and persons under twentydve 
years of age were disqualified. And persons dismissed from 
government service, 5 legal practitioners deprived of their sanads, 
persons sentenced to imprisonment exceeding six months, 
or transportation, or ordered to find security for good beha- 
viour, and finally persons whose election the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, in view of their reputation and antecedents, 
declared to be contrary to the public interest, were also to be 
held disqualified, unless and until in any particular case the 
Governor General in Council waived the disqualification by 
a written order. Females, minors and persons of unsound 
mind were also disqualified for voting at the elections. The 
elected members Were to serve for three years, but the members 
nominated to the councils by the government might be nomi- 
nated for any shorter term. In constituting the electorates 
various methods had to be adopted, according to local condi- 
tions, and even so, not a few of the electorates were experi- 
mental, some of them were avowedly provisional until better 
ones could be devised and there were also cases, e, g. the Pan- 
jab Muslims and landholders, and the various sections of the 
Barmese population, in which no electorates were formed at 
all, and selected representatives were nominated to the 
councils. Most of the electorates were indirect. And 
in the direct electorates of Muslims and landholders, the 
qualifications required for a vote varied greatly from pro- 
vince to province. 

Critics of the Act of 1892 have observed that although 
the principle of election was not adpted in words it was adopt- 
ed as a fact.* Critics of the Act of 1909 have observed that 
though the principle of election was adopted in words, the le- 
gislatures created were such as could not be accepted as repre- 
sentative in any real sen^.f Both criticisms rest upon facts 
obvious to all. Enlightened Indian opinion felt nevertheless 
that the Act of 1909 was a great step in advance of the Act 


jftfport I. C. S. t Report I. C.B. S. 88; »|arcl|y, pp. 86^8, 
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bt 1892* PoEtica! freedom, as the West understood it, was 
unthinkabie without representative legislatures; without bo- 
dies composed of elected representatives of the people. In 
1853, 1858 and 1861, it was held impossible to constitute such 
bodies in India. Indian political effort concentrated more and 
more upon getting this judgment quashed. Citizens, in the 
Western sense, were primary voters whose representatives in 
constituted assemblies controlled the executive government 
in general policy and daily administration; this and this alone 
was political freedom; this and this alone was true civilian 
citizenship. Indian political opinion aspired to that citizen- 
ship, at first in British India itseH, and then in the British Em- 
pire as a Whole. It failed in the attempt in 1892, but suc- 
ceeded in 1909. The acceptance of the principle by parlia- 
ment was, from the Indian point of view, the main battle. 
At last was made the longed-for start, and the only destina- 
tion possible was the status of ^‘the king’s equal subjects.’”*' 

It is too mechanical a view of political moments to judge 
them by the new scaffolding. The meaning of an advance 
is as a rule better indicated in the new functions assigned, the 
new goal set. No change was made, none was intended, f nor 
even expected, <5 in the essential subordination of the legisla- 
tures to the executive. Lord Morley emphasized this re- 
peatedly. It does not follow, however, that his critics, from 
Lord Curzon downwards, were incorrect in pointing out, that 
though he “assured us that he had no ambition to set up any 
sort of parliamentary system in India, or even to share in the 
beginning of that operation, it will inevitably be the conse- 
quence of his acf’.t Lord Morley certainly desired an associa- 
tion of the representatives of the people with the executive; 
an increasing association as the representation improved and 
the representatives acquired experience and outgrew the stage 
of negative irresponsible criticism; when or how this was to 
grow into influence and pressure, and that into parliamentary 
control, he lelt to the future. Through what events — enlarge- 
ments of the electorates, deadlocks in the legislatures, conflicts 
between the provincial and central governments — ^this future 
might have been shaped or how soon, it is impossible to tell. 


* Lord Morley used the phrase in his speech, 23-2-1909; dokhle quoted 
It enthusiasticSly in his budget speech, 25-3-1909. 


t Beform Despatch (ITo. 193, 27-11-08, para, 22). 
t Curzon, s speech, 2Qd reading Debate, 23-2-09, 
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for in less than five years, the Great War burst upon, th©, world, 
and altered everything. 

The association that was desired was rendered possible 
by an increase in the criticising and deliberative functions of 
the legislatures. Members could now follow up their inter- 
pellation by a supplementary question though under the same 
stringent safegaurds as formerly. They could move resolu- 
tions, in so far as allowed by the president, and on subjects 
of public interest not excluded from the competence 
of Indian legislatures by the Act of 1861, nor suhjvdim at the 
moment, nor afecting the relations of the government with 
a foreign State or a Native State. In the debates that follow- 
ed, speakers were subjected to a time limit, amendments Were 
allowed, and a resolution if carried, had according to the letter 
of the regulations no more effect than a recommendation. But 
of the 168 resolutions moved in the central legislature from 
1910 to 1917, 24 were accepted by the executive and 68 were 
withdrawn by the members either because the debate showed 
the inadvisability of pressing them, or because the executive 
undertook a sympathetic reconsideration of the matter. 
Seventy-three of the Resolutions might “be described as fruc- 
tuous. In not a few instances substantial results were obtain- 
ed”. “The view taken at the time that this concession was 
perhaps the most important of ail the changes, was (thus) 
justified by experience”.’*' 

It is impossible to arrange the various parts of a complex 
scheme in the order of their importance and effectiveness. 
AH the parts were designed to help materially in the deshred 
dilution of irresponsible autocracy with popular influence. 
Where enumeration or other mechanical tests can be applied, 
the result can be stated in statistical or other definite forms; 
but it does not follow that the results were inferior in the case 
of those other parts of the scheme, the operations of which were 
not easily amenable to mechanical analysis. 

Even under the old constitution of the legislature the de- 
bate on the budget had, in the central council, afforded to the 
diplomatic and resourceful persuasiveness of Gobble an excel- 
lent mea IS to bring popular jopinion to bear upon the finan- 

* Rtport I. 0, E. S. 94. Mm rosoliition* ha tbe provmoial l 4 »gl«lat»re 
let E ■ ■ ■ 
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oial polcy of the government. What he was thus able to ao- 
hieve from 1902 to 1909 Is all the more noteworthy when we 
remember that his greatest triumphs were won while Indian 
policy and hnance were under the guidance of two such domi- 
nating personalities as Lord Curzon and Lord Edtchner.^ Un- 
der the Act of 1909 the opportunities conceded to the repre 
sentatives of the people to induenoe the budget were multipli- 
ed. The regulations, as finally modified in 1918, provided for 
a general debate on the preliminary estimates, called the finan- 
cial statement, followed by a debate on such resolutions as the 
members might move, and, when all such resolutions were 
disposed of, by an explanation of the various parts of the 
statement under convenient heads or groups of heads. At 
this stage also resolutions were permitted on certain heads of 
revenue and of expenditure. And^ finally, the Budget proper 
was presented to the council on or before the 24th March, when 
again the Financial Member, the official menbers in charge 
of particular heads, and the President might enlighten the 
council on the difierences between the final and the preliminary 
figures, on the reasons for the adoption or rejection of the reso- 
lutions, and on other topics. In the provincial councils, the 
preliminary statement was submitted to a committee of the 
council composed of official and non-official members in equal 
numbers. The provincial government then drew up a revised 
statement iu the light of the discussions in this committee, 
submitted it to the Government of India for provisional ap- 
proval, and then presented it to the council as a whole; the pro- 
ceedings thereafter were of the same character as in the cen- 
tral legislature. 

One more feature of these new councils has to be^noted. A 
representative is a man whom a constituency sends on their be 
half to an assembly because of their general confidence in him. 
He Imows their particular views, but in the assembly he is per- 
fectly free to decide for himself how he is to vote.® A delegate, 
on the other hand, is a mere agent and holds himself bound 
to vote in accordance with the views of Ms constituency, even 
though his own opinion of what the interests of the nation as 
a whole required might be different. How were the official 
members to speak and to vote in these assemblies, and the non- 
official members nominated by Govemmentr Prom 1861 to 
1892 the non-official members were free to speak and to vote 
according to their own judgment, for although they owed their 
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nonamation to the government, it was understood that they 
Were nominated as the best men who could be found to voice 
the feelings and opinions of the people in the legislature. The 
membei^ of the executive council on the other hand, were the 
government; although any of them might differ strongly from 
his colleagues, and although he might have exerted himself to 
the utmost in the privacy of the executive council to influence 
and alter their views, when a measure came before the legis- 
lature as a government measure, he was bound to act and to 
vote with his colleagues. This was not however always realis- 
ed, and, as a matter of fact, “when divisions in the councils 
were recorded, it was by no means unusual that official members 
were as much divided among themselves as the non-officials.’^ 
Hence it Was, that the question, how the officials Who were not 
members of the executive government were to act and to vote, 
did not arise during this period in an acute form. 

The reform of 1892 brought not only enlarged councils, 
but a new class of member: the ‘nominated’ non-official who 
was for all practical purposes an elected member. He began to 
undertake the role of ‘His Majesty’s Opposition’, and his 
example also acted upon the non-official member who was 
only nominated. Moreover, the provincial official in the central 
legislature spoke up for his own province, and in the provin- 
cial legislature, often voiced local or departmental views as dis- 
tinguished from the secretariat or government views. Modern 
civilised governments even when autocracries in fact are in 
appearance governments by persuasion, and must, in the long 
run, command the intellectual ascendency of better informa- 
tion, larger views and more solid arguments than their critics, 
and the formal ascendency over them of a majority of some 
kind at the back of their decisions. The debates grew in in- 
terest, and the voting, when there was any, could not always 
be left merely to the balance of the argument and the good 
sense of the members. Government urged that all the officials 
were bound in honour to support them both in the debates 
and the voting, but especially the latter. There Were protests 
against this from time to time, but as a rule, the sense of dis- 
cipline and solidarity prevailed. Thus arose the ‘official 
hloc\ This however was not enough. Government by per- 
suation necessarily needs honest and independent support, 
high in quality even if small in quantity. Official support 
even when absolutely honest and independent is generally dis- 
counted a# merely official, A change of heart, a policy such as 
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« would beget trust aud a sponfcaueous leadership 

of the people putting forth measures, both administrative and 
legislative, such as v^ouM remedy or remove grievanoes, ele- 
vate the status of the people, and secure their material and 
moral progress in increasing volume, would be the noblest* 
way of winning such honest and independent support. In 
other words, a benevolent despot or a pinlosopher-khig such as 
Plato dreamed of is theoretically the best means to bridge over 
the period of transition from a despotism to a democracy .1 
But autocracies in power are rarely able to adopt such a policy 
of gradual and progressive self-effacement, or to pursue it 
steadily for long. And, in any case, in the concrete world 
as it is, neither are the issues so plain, nor are the remedies so 
easy. Is the goal of a democratic government and society the 
best goal for us? People differ. Best or middling or worst, 
is it practicable, can it be attained? There are again differences 
• of opinion, thoroughly honest and passionately held. Granted 
for the sake of argument that We can all agree as to the goal, 

4 honest differences of opinion would again emerge at every 
step as to the rate at which we should or could advance in that 
direction, and as to the concrete measures to be adopted at any 
time. And faced with such differences of opinion in a legis- 
lative assembly, the members of the executive government 
whose duty it is to obtain a majority for their measures, and 
who, besides, are not in a position to accept an adverse majori- 
ty vote as a decision bi'ingmg them a release from responsibi- 
lity, are inevitably driven by the pressure of the situation, to 
adopt various arts to secure what they need so badly, viz, a 
majority clin, ing more or less uniformly to their own side and. 
containing at least some elements in it (occasionally, if not 
always) of really honest and independent support. Thus We 
discover, as the situation devel ps, the non-ofecial European 
members, nominated or elected, usually casting their votes with 
the official bloc;, the executive government exercising their power 
I of nomination s * as to, obtain representatives of the people 
or of some section who are also ‘safe’ and pliant; and execu- 
tive officials manipulating elections and constituencies in va- 
rious Ways, more or less indirect. Soon precedents create 
practices, these again win recognition as rules, and expr^s 
orders follow, general or occasional, published for all to read 
or confidential. ‘Tn plain words, moderates” and non-perty* 
men both amongst officials and non-officials, Indians and Euro- 
peans, “are fore d into the camp of extremists Wherever 

this system has been long continued, Government by ‘influence’" 

ID 
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lias set in, degenerating into government by intiigne and end» 
iog in government by corruption.’’* The only remedy is Gov- 
ernment by executives really responsible to representative 
legislatures. 

To avoid misunderstanding, we have to add in conclusion, 
that the above is a description of evil tendencies necessarily 
Inherent in every system of elected legislatures not armed with 
control over the executive. The more representative the legis- 
lature, the more certain is the degredation of politics, unless 
and until the executive— through deadlocks, conflicts, dictator- 
ships, and other incidents — drops its autocratic character and 
becomes responsible, until the political sovereignty is transferred 
as a matter of fact to the active minded amongst the people, 
w‘hatever the changes adopted in the form of the constitution. 
The course of political development in India could not entire- 
ly escape this tendency to degradation. That it w^as escaped, 
however, to a great extent, was due to several circumstances. 
The Indian legislatures from 1892 to 1909 though containing 
arepresentatives who were reaUy elected, were in numbers mere 
toy assemblies, nor could they claim a representative character. 
And when larger and more representative legislatures were 
introduced by the reforms of 1909, they had, luckily for India, 
but a short span of life. In less than five years the Great War 
was upon us, and brought about a radical change of oonstitu- 
iion. The system of 1858 was cast aside, India ceased to he 
a dependency ruled from, above, the principle of partnership 
was accepted for her relations with the other members of the 
Empire, the principle of responsible government was accepted 
for her internal constitution, and the only questions which 
remained for consideration were, how far these principles were 
to be applied immediately, and through what stages they were 
to be further developed to a full logical consummation. 

MUKHABJl, I pp. 245-385: the text, extracts from mi- 
nutes, despatches, speeches, resolutions, and the 
Central Gouncil Eegulations as amended upto 7-2- 
1918. 

ILBEET, pp. 102-125 and Appendices I, II and V. 

MOBLEY, Indian Speeches (Macmillan, also Natesan); 
also, Eecollections, Bk. V. 

CURTIS, Dyarchy, pp. 366-380. 

MOOTAGU-CHELMSFOBD Report Ch. 4. 
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CHAPTER V : NOTES. 


^iCTION 31. 


1. The analogy of the Indiaii Baja's ‘court' will be fotmd in Sir Barfel© 
J'rere'a minute of 1860 on the subject. (Extract in Rlok}iar|ip I p. XXIII. 
Sir Syed Ahmed had also observed in Ms ijamPhlet on the CJauses of the 
Mutiny that there was nothing in the Indian (lovemment **to warn ns of 
dangers before they burst,” and had asked that there should be Indian 
members on the legislature (Ramsay Alaedonalci. p. 8). 


2. Non-official Europeans of the mercantile and settler classes were 
also nominated; these men, too, were then little better than exponents and 
champions of their own class Interests and privileges. 


8. I. T. Prichard, Indian Administration, 1853-68, 2 Vols, I p. 131 
See also his introductory chapter. For an earUer witness see Kaye, Adnii* 
ilstraiion E. i. Co. (1858) : — ”The physical improvement of the country and 
the moral improvement of the people are advancing, under our eyes, with 
a rapidity wMch would fill the bygone generation of Indian administrators 
with as much astonishment as the ancient race of soldiers would experience 
at the sight of the magnificent dimensions of our ludiAn Empire” (p. 267). 


4. For a favourable estimate of the Laws enacted by these aubor- 
dinate legislatures see Hunter, Mayo. 


SECTION 32. 


1. First I. N. Congress, Eesolution III; 11 Congress, Kesolutions 
H-V; in Congress, Resolutions 11, N; IV Congress, Resolution I; V. Congress 
• (1880) Resolution 11; VI Congress, Resolutions I and VUC; Vn Congres 
Itesolutions n. XU, XIII. Bradlaugh died January 30, 1891. 


2. When Eastern Bengal and Assam was separated from Bengal 
(1005) it was given a council with 15 additional members for legislative pur* 
poses. Panjab and Barma were treated as *minor' or *backward* provinces 
l,e. the legislatures there established were of the 1861 pattern. 


SECTION 33. 


1. The Prime Minister (Mr. Asguith) referred to this statement m 
the debate on the second reading (April 1009) and added: do not say 
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tJhat the aspliations of Mr. GoMile are met by this Bill, or those of his* 
fiienda; hut it is a step which will avert the serious danger which has 
been confronting us for the last few years”. 

2. Deportations funder the Bengal State Prisoners Begiilation of 
ISIS) May 1907 and later; prevention of seditious meetings, by ordinance,, 
followed up within six months by an Act, November 1907; Explosive Sub- 
stances Act and Incitements to Oiffences Act 1908; newspaper prosecutions; 
etc. 

8. Eastern Bengal and Assam was counted as a ma|or proviiice 
Baniab, Barma and any other Bieutenant Governors province ‘where a legis- 
kidve council moght be constituted hereafter* were counted as minor pro- 
vinces. With the repartition of Bengal in 1912, Bihar and Orissa took the 
place of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Assam itself ranked as a separate 
mhttor province. Bh© Glovemment of In^ Act 1912, (passed June 25,) 
enabled legislatures to be formed for provinces under CMef Commissioners 
*Ehe regulations for all legislatures were then revised , the Assam Coimci 
was established, November 1912, and the C.P. and Berar Council, Novem- 
ber 1918. The maximum numbers, as after 1918, are shown in the following:- 
table:— 


Class of India 
member 

Mad- 

ras 

Bom- Bengal B.&.O. 
bay 

Assam U.P. 

Pan- 

jab 

Bar- 

ma 

C.P. 

&B. 

(1) Head 2 

(2) Execu- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

1 

tive Council 7 
(3) Nomi- 

8 

3 

3 

*'• 

•* 

; •• 

... 


- 

natedOffl. 28 
(4) TOTAL 

17 

15 

16 

18 

9 

20 

10 

6 

10 

OEFL. 37 
<6) Nomd 

2t 

t9 

20 

19 

10 

21 

11 

7 

11 

Non-offl. 8 
(6) Elect- 

5 

7 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

4 

ed. 27 

(7) TOTAL 
NON- 

21 

21 

28 

21 

11 

21 

8 

1 

7X3» 

OEEL. 30 
(8>Ex- 
perte-ojGtl. 

26 

28 

32 

25 

15 

27 

14 

9 

14 

or non-off. 2 
(10) 

GBAND 
TOTAL 09 

■ 2' 

2 

2 

1 ■ 

1 

2 

'■"'2"',.: 

2 

1 

'f ' 

49 

49 

54 

45 

26 

50 

27 

18 

26 


* The three Berar members elected by municipalities, district boards,,, 
and landlords, one each. 
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4. The elected membra of the proirtoGes other than Bengal and Banna 


.’S'ame of Pro- 
vince. 


Mnni- ■ ' 

Mnni- cinali- 
clps^ty tm & Bniver- 
ofthe district sity 
Capital Boards 


Boro- Indian 
Plan- pean trade 
Mils- Land- tere Cham- & In- 
lims holders miners hers dns- Total. 

of com- try 
merce Asso- 
ciations. 


:MMras 

Bombay 

^■..'U.P. 

B.&O... 
Assam . . 
.-C.P.&B. 
Panjab 


9 

8 

13 

10 

4 

5+2 

6 


2 

4 

4 

4 


5 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2+1 


21 

21 

21 

11 

13 

8 


5. Thus Snrendranath Banerjea was dLsauaUfied. The Lt. Governor, 
! Bengal, removed the disqualification in his case, of .his own accord. But 
.Banerjea declined to co-operate with the **Befonna” until the partition was 
/modified (Nation in Making, pp. 254-6X 


6. Gokhle (Budget speech, 25-3-1909): '“to safeguard the essentiaf 
..elements of British supremacy, to associate the people more largely with 
the administration of their affairs, and to do this cautiou^y, impartially 
;and at the same time in accordance with ideas and aapiratious which Woe* 
>tem education has fostered ” 


7. Compare Gokhle "s Budget speeches with those of the Knance 
Minister and the Viceroy, year after year, and judge how much of the re-* 
duction in taxation, the more accurate estimating, the larger grants to the 
.nation “building heads of expenditure, the more sympathetic tone and at* 
titude, were due to Gokhle’s influence. 


8. “Not local purposes, not local prejudices are to guide, hut the 
general good, resulting from the general reason of the whole. You choose 
a member, indeed, but when you have chosen him, he is not membear of 
Bristol, but he is member of Parliament’* — ^Burke. For a recent discus* 
Sion based upon a comprehensive view of modem political experience see 
1. Bryce, Modern Democracies, Ch. 59, pp. 383-7. 


9 Sir V. Bhashyam Aiyangar; from his Note on the aiinto-Morley 
proposals submitted to Government, 1908 (A. B. Aiyangar, indtan Ooffl- 
»«tit»tioii, 1913, p. 161). 
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CHAPTER VL 

COURTS AND POLICE. 

B&iim Under the Company. Froin la'w'niakmg or- 
gaias TO pass on to courts whose function it is to apply and 
adinlmster the laws, and then to the police, the protectors of 
the people from criminals. The presidency towns had; 
Mayors’ Courts from 1726, and their powers had been enhanced 
under revised letters patent in 1753;^ the president and coun- 
<nl formed a court of appeal and final appeals in cases involving 
sums exceeding Rs. 4,000/ lay to the King in Council There 
also were wherever the Company were Zamindars, zamindarl' 
courts, and in Bengal, soon after the acquisition of the DiwanI, 
civil and criminal courts, with the sadr adalats at the top, had 
been taken over by the Company. Then followed, in [^ngal, 
the Supreme Court by royal charter (26-3-1774). The conlict 
between the indigenous courts and the Supreme Court was 
moderated by a working compromise and by amending legis- 
lation. Lord Cornwallis reorganising the system established 
district courts, provincial courts of appeal, and the sadr or 
highest and ultimate courts for civil cases as well as criminal 
trials. “Every civil servant has looked upon 1793 as the com- 
mencement of a new era. The ComwalMs Code, whether for 
revenue, police, criminal and civil justice or other functions, 
defined and set bounds to authority, created procedure, guarded 
against the miscamage of justice, and has been the basis of every 
attempt to introduce law and order into each successive acqui- 
sition of districts and kingdoms.” And, above ail, he introduced 
the principle of the supremacy of law by laying dowli the rule 
that “the oflSlcial acts of the Collectors might be challenged 
in the civil courts, that Government itself might be sued hk© 
any private individual and that such suits could only be cogni- 
zable by judges who had no direct or personal interest in enfor- 
cing the claims of Government”. This foreign autocracy thus 
“divested itself of the power of infringing in its executive ca- 
pacity the rights and privileges which it had conferred in its 
legislative capacity”.* Recorders* courts succeeded Mayors* 
courts at Madkas and Bombay in 1798, to be replaced in turn 
by supreme courts, at Madras in 1801, and at Bombay in 1824. 
District, provincial and sadr Courts, criminal and civil were 


♦ Cornwallis, pp* 04-7. 
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created in both presidencies as they a<jq^oired territories by 
vrm and treaties, and on the Bengal system; and as subsequent 
govemors-general introduced changes in Bengal, they were 
adopted in these presidencies aiso« Thus district judges be- 
came district and sessions judges with criminal as well as civil 
powers, collectors and their Mgher assistants became magis- 
trates,^ and the intermediate provincial courts between the 
district and the sadr courts were abolished. Then followed 
the charter of 1833, The expectation that Englishmen Would 
resort to India in numbers, had its influenoe upon parliament; 
and a codification of law*, a standardisation of procedure and 
a single system of courts were seen to be necessary. Law 
Commisioners and a Law Member of Council were accordingly 
appointed and the best men available were chosen for the 
posts. But, as George Campbell (Who later rose to be lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal) justly remarked, England then had 
hardly any jurists amongst her lawyers.^ Macaulay, he admitt- 
ed, had great and versatile talents, but he added, “in these days 
of division of labour it may be doubted whether any man can 
become master of many ^eat subjects; and assuredly of all 
tasks requiring the perfection of human skill, one of the most 
difficult is that of forming codes of law for a great country,, 
strange to us, in which much that is indigenous had become 
disorganised, and little had been done to analyse the mass 
of old and new laws and customs.” And if Macaulay was no 
jurist, “the men of Indian experience (added to the Commis- 
sion) again were no jurists”* either. No wonder, the Indian 
Penal Code and the codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure, 
Which they set about to compile took many years and even 
when completed excited a certain amount of quite legitimate 
opposition and dissatisfaction.^ The Code of Civil Procedure 
became law in 1859 and the Code of Criminal procedure in 
1861; both have been repeatedly amended and improved 
since; the Indian Penal Code became law in 1860. 

Section 35. The Indian High Courts. The Indian High 
Courts Act, 1861, abolished the supreme and sadr courts and 
established High Courts instead, one for each presidency; their 
original jurisdiction, civil and criminal, was limited to the 
presidency towns, but they were otherwise constituted the 
highest judicial authorities in and for their presidency, super- 
intending the work of all the other courts, and regulating 


* P. 220. 
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their practice. The Judges •Were to he appointed by the Cro-wn, 
onethird of the number including the Chief Justice were to 
he barristers and another third were to be members of the cove- 
nanted civil service. The Act also empowered a fourth high 
court to be established, and the Allahabad High Court thus 
came into existence in 1866. 

The Indian High Courts Act, 1911, increased the maximum 
number of judges from sixteen to twenty, provided that 
‘additional’ judges could also be appointed, each for a period 
of two years, and empowered the creation of other high courts 
«as they might be needed. This enabled the Bihar and Orissa 
High Court to be established in 1916 and the Panjab High 
Court in 1919. Chief Courts and Judicial Commissioners’ 
Courts derive their authority from Indian legislation. 

These are the highest law courts in British India. Appeals 
from them to England are appeals to the King in Council, that 
is to the Judicial Committee of the Pri vy Council. The con- 
ditions of such appeal are regulated by the charters of the 
High Courts and the Procedure Codes. 

The High Court judges, additional judges, chief court 
judges, judicial commissioners, and additional judicial cominis- 
sioners in British India numbered seventy -three at the end of 
1920; and sixteen of these posts, including one chief judge- 
ship, were held by Hindus, five by Muhammadans and one 
by a Barman. This total of twentytwo includes two Hindus 
belonging to the I. C. S., five Hindu barristers and three 
Muhammadan barristers; only twelve out of seventy -three posts 
have as yet fallen to Indians who conld not have risen to them 
as civilians or as barristers-at-law.* This little analysis of the 
facts is interesting in view of the repeated admissions of the 
bureaucracy that “natives have shown themselves eminently 
qualified for the performance of judicial duties” that “the 
^ largest possible share in the administration” should be given 
to them, and that “in some branches of the service there is 
almost no limit to the share of public employment which they 
might properly receive”, f “the names of Dwarka Nath 

Mitter in Bengal, Muttuswami Ayyar in Madras and Ranade 
in Bombay need only be mentioned to prove that Indians have 


♦ Compiled from the intfian Yeair Book, 1921. t Strachey, p. 546 • 
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occupied seats oa the beaches of the chartered High Courts 
with distiactioa.”’*' And yet we find at the end of 1920 that 
the actual figures reveal the magnificent proportion of t’^^elve 
out of seveatythree, nine Hindus, two Muhammadans and 
■one Bamian.2 ... 


MUKHARJI I, pp. 386-430. 


ILBEET, CL 3, part IX. 


Section 36. Lower Courts, Civil and CriminaL For the 
^dmiaistratioa of criminal justice there are (1) third class 
magistrates’ courts with power to inflict a fine upto Rs. fifty and 
imprisonment for one month; (2) second class magistrates’ 
courts with power to fine upto rupees two hundred and sen- 
tence to prison for six months; (3) first class magistrates’ courts 
which can fine upto Rs. one thousand and sentence to prison 
for two years;i and higher than these (4) sessions courts, as a 
rule one for each district, which can inflict any punishment 
authorised by law, subject, in the case of capital sentences, 
to confirmation by tbe High {or Chief or Judicial Commissioner’s ) 
Court. The amount of the punishment mentioned indicates 
hut roughly the various offences which each of the courts can 
try. The offence of trespass, for instance, varies from a simple 
house trespass to housebreaking and trespass by armed men 
who might also cause, before they leave the house they enter 
wrongfully, grievous hurt or worse to one or more of the people 
they find there. The first offence any third class magistrate 
can try, the last would have to be committed to the sessions. 
The powers of the magistrates vary also with the nature of the 
•offence. Befamation, for instance, is not so serious an offence 
as theft, but while a third class magistrate can try cases of 
simple theft, no one lower than a first class magistrate has power 
ijo try a man on a charge of defamation, since it is far 
more difficult to decide in such cases whether the offence was 
really committed and what should be held to be the degree 
of the guilt. Again, offences against the state such as sedi- 
tion stand in a category of their own. The lower magistrates 
might not have the courage and independence necessary to 
acquit a man when it is the state that brings up a charge 
against him; or even if some of them possess these qualities. 
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few of them would be given that credit by the accused or by 
the general public. A first class magistrate is therefore the 
lowest court empowered to deal with such cases.* These 
illustrations show that the powers and mutual relations of these 
courts cannot be settled on a simple logical plan, but various 
considerations have to be practically balanced, and a system 
such as will work has to be put in force by the supreme legisla- 
ture of the land. For British India it is the Criminal Procedure 
Code that lays down the system, going into a deal of detail 
for the purpose. It also views a criminal trial from beginning 
to end and prescribes what the judge and the accused, the pro- 
secutor and the defence pleader, the witness, the assessor and 
the juror, must and what each must not, as also what each 
might and might not, do throughout the trial Every detail 
prescribed, prohibited, or permitted, is carefully designed for 
the protection of innocence and the furtherance of justice. 

The magistrate has a double personality. To judge the 
accused judicially and impartially about the crime he is charged 
with and on the evidence produced and admitted is only one 
part of his functions. Besides this judicial capacity he has 
another, which might be called investigatory. Magistrate 
and police have to work together in the prevention and remo- 
val of public nuisances, the prevention of crime, and the bring- 
ing up of the accused to stand his trial; and while performing 
these duties magistrates have to act as checks upon ignorant 
police zeal or inveterate police malpractices, and to see that 
the police do not behave illegally or harass people for nothing. 
The police must have certain powers for the adequate perform- 
ance of the necessary functions which a complex modem 
society finds itself forced to entrust to them. But these powers 
are there with the police, as poison drugs are there in the doc- 
tor’s medicine chest; only the right drug is to be used, only on 
the right occasion, only in the right manner, only upon the 
right person, only in the minimum dose, and only for the 
minimum period of time. The doctor knoWs the potency of 
the drug, the rigid limitations fettering his discretion on every 
side, the risks of the slightest negligence, and he has no temp- 
tation to overlook these, indeed, every motive to observe them 
with all possible care and caution. The policeman’s case is 
entirely different. The poKceman’s pursuit of crimes and 
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joraEinak and suspected characters and obscure situations and 
shady circumstances might itself easily become the worst of 
crimes against law and peace and order. The watchdog might 
destroy the peace of mind of the poor flock long before he ac- 
tually preys upon them. Hence it is that the law links up the 
magistrate with the policeman at almost every step in the 
latter’s performance of his duty; the magistrate is so to 
speak a heart and a conscience superimposed upon the police- 
man, which the latter is bound to report to and to consult and 
to obey; which of its own accord asserts itself every now and 
then and compels its eyes and ears, hands and legs — the police 
man — -to better fuller prompter obedience. This is the essence 
of the complex relationships which the law of civilised societies 
sets up between their magistrates and their police officers; 
relationships described in quite a maze of technicalities and 
unavoidably involving not a little latitude of discretion in the 
mutual behaviour of the two parties. Lastlyfla man is mould- 
ed by the work to which he sets his hand, and by the particular 
cjass of people he has to deal with and outwit. To the police- 
man the people around him axe either criminals or people who 
could, if they only would, help him in the performance of his 
duties against criminals. And the magistrate has to 
restrain this police temper and attitude of mind at every 
step. The magistrate, in his capacity as an investigatory or 
preventive ofiicer, need not quite adopt the principle which 
is obligatory upon the judge, that every one is innocent until 
proved guilty— he has to handle matters long before they are 
ripe enough for submission to a judge,— but still from the point 
of view of society at large, he would perform his duties all the 
better, if he goes on the maxim that policemen are bunglers, 
and so, if whenever in doubt, he gives his decision against the 
policeman and in favour of the citizen hauled up before him.2 

The magistrates in the presidency towns are called pre- 
sidency magistrates, their grades, powers and mutual relations 
are different. There are also honorary magistrates and jus- 
tices of the peace. In some provinces the village headmen 
and police patels are petty magistrates or quasi-magistrates; 
in cantonments, again, the difference of system is not confined 
merely to details and names of the posts; in N. W. F. P. and 
British Baluchistan local institutions, like jirgas (council of* 
eld^Ts), are utilised; but the essence of the matter is as it has 
been described above in broad outline. 
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The system of cml courts can be dealt with more brieiy. 
^1) There are arbitration courts for the simpler eases, but these 
«are far from popular. (2) For petty money suits there are 
Small Causes Courts where experienced judges give quick deci- 
sions at small trouble to the parties. The powers of these courts 
are greater in presidency towns than in mofussil areas. (3) 
Presidency towns have also insolvent debtors’ courts since 
1848. (4) The Madras City Civil Court Act, 1892, created a 
City Civil Court which can deal with suits of a value not exceed- 
ing Es. 2,500, with strictly limited powers of amercement of 
property in execution of decrees. Such courts should be estab- 
lished for all the larger towns. And We have the courts of 
(5) the district judge (in some places also an additional or as- 
sistant judge), (6) the first class subordinate judge and (7) the 
second class subordinate judge for the mofussil, and (8) the 
High Court itself, in its original jurisdiction for civil suits in 
the presidency #3wns. Each court has a fixed status and can 
entertain suitsarising in a certain area and not exceeding 
a certain value. Every suit goes to the lowest court compe- 
tent to try it but may be taken or transferred to any other 
court of equal or higW status. 

Appeals are allowed vei^ liberally both in criminal and 
in the civil cases. First appeak are generally to the next high- 
er court; second appeals go to the High Court and for really 
important suits the party feeling aggrieved can, under certain 
circumstances, go up even to the Privy Council. The High 
Court can also order reviews, revisions or retrials. And 
special points of law may be referred by a lower to the High 
Court for decision, in cases in which no appeal lies. 

This system grew up as a result of various influences. 
The Supreme Court, the Chief Court, and the High Court, 
when introduced, were each in advance of the requirements 
of the country, the feeling was that government oWed to the 
people a better adminstration of justice than had till then 
been provided, these new institutions were the instruments 
through which the reformation was to come about, and it was 
natural to allow people to profit by the new blessing as much 
as possible. Secondly, the codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure when first introduced were also a big step in ad- 
vance. Even in the regulated provinces, “the evidence was 
<till then) taken by uneducated mohurrirs and read over to 
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the judge, whose jodgiaeiit was afterwards written by the 
The judge thus tried after a fashion perhaps 
fi^e or six cases at once. Such a system was not “simple subs“ 
tantial justice unfettered by forms, but it seems to me a mere 
imitation of justice in which the correctness of the judgment 
must have been very much a matter of chance”.* But that no 
system was what the district magistrates and judges all over the 
country had been accustomed to, and it was felt that some 
years at least must elapse and a fresh set accustomed to the 
stricter system of the new procedure must grow up, until the 
courts could be fully trusted and left as a rule to themselves. 
Thirdly, when from the time of Lord William Bentinck Indians 
who had obtained some instruction in law came to be appoint- 
ed as munsifs and subordinate judges, the people in the begin- 
ning looked at them askance, and they wanted a decision from 
the Huzur, either the Magistrate or the Judge. Lastly, the 
judge has to decide after all according to the evidence; unless 
the evidence is full and fairly reliable, no conceivable system 
can educe a right decision out of it. Now, in the old days which 
are delineated for us in the writings of the age of Sieeman and 
Meadows Taylor, the Englishman went into the village com- 
munity or the bazar; the craftguild the temple or the fair, he 
appeared on the spot only a little while after the dispute arose, 
and the complainant, the defendant, their witnesses, the elders 
and repositories of custom, the learned in the law, public opi- 
nion and social and religious influences. Were all there, every 
detail came out and was checked, and in that full glare of the 
Indian sun beating equally upon all, the gods whom Indians 
acknowledged were also present, the pieties and chivalries 
Indians responded to were also felt, the complainant was fain 
to reduce his complaint and the defendant to admit his crime 
or negligence as far as possible, and the Englishman had the 
happy privilege of being the universally trusted medium, 
through whom the good sense of the community as a whole 
corrected its more violent and erratic members, and maintained 
peace and executed justice. These idyllic conditions, however, 
could not last. The heroic dawn of shikaris and hudmaah hunters 
who were also Daniels was transitory^ and gave place to a morn- 
ing during Which the administration of justice was given over 
to the molmrrir and the mrisktadar. The educated munsif 
and subordinate judge were a vast improvement upon these, 
but in the m eanwhile, that other vital condition of secnring 
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full and fairly reliable evidence^ bad somehow slipped out of 
the fingers of our foreign centralisers. Not that they were 
not aware of this. Campbell noted in 1852,—* 

“The longer we possess any province the more common 
and grave does perjury become, and the more difficult to deal 
with. The judicial oath, as it is used, does not in the very 
least affect the evidence. And yet this is not because the 
religious sanction of an oath is unknown to the people. On 
the contrary, it Was nowhere stronger; and this is another of < 
the changes caused by our system. In a new country amongst 
the Jats of the North, I found that a solemn oath Was astonish- 
ingiy binding”. , 

They existed in full force in the pre-British days, the headmen, 
their solemn oaths, and their influence with the people. They 
survived into the British system for some time, but they did 
not suit the British centralisation of all authority and influence 
into British hands, and lingering on for a space long or short, 
according to the sturdiness of the people, disappeared through- 
out British India. One consequence was, in Sir J. Stephen’s 
words, that the “people appeared to regard falsehood in an Eu- 
ropean court as absolutely no crime or sin at all”. And it is 
to this that Sir J. Stephen himself principally attributes the^ 
liberality shown by the codes in respect of appeals.f 

One of the considerations repeatedly advanced in the 
official literature on the subject is that the absence of a press 
and of a strong bar in India left the careless incompetent or 
corrupt judge without any check, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to give the client an extensive right of appeal. This was 
perfectly true in the sixties of the nineteenth century. It was 
also the case that the laws and the procedure then recently 
enacted were not very familiar to the Indian and Civilian judg- 
es of the day. The need to centralise was also at the time 
■paramount. Lastly, a new conception of law, a new 
ideal of the supremacy of law had to be introduced amongst 
an alien people. Thus, historically speaking, the new system 
of the administration of justice had ample justification. There 
might be reasonable difference of opinion about some of its 
features, and more of its details, but^its fundamental principles 
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md the broad outlines of the organisation by which they were 
applied to the fimetions nndertaken could hardly be impugned. 

But Ifce the political constitution created for the govem- 
-ance of India at the same time, this judicial system has been 
maintained almost unchanged throughout the period from 
1858 to 1920. Why? Eeasons for improvements were accu- 
mulating fast decade by decade. The judges, the lawyers and 
the people had all progressed at a phenomenal rate during the 
interval; but the system remained as it had been planned when 
introduced, although many of the grounds on which some of 
its most questionable features were defended then Were admit- 
tedly of a purely temporary character. 

The blame must rest to some extent at least upon Indian 
lawyers and barristers and judges as a class. The Indian bar 
has not yet developed sufficient corporate sentiment to enforce 
a high standard of professional morality or to restrain and re- 
claim and reduce the number and the influence of the black 
sheep among them. If the people have taken full advantage 
of the right of appeal, if they have failed to get the full benefit 
out of the facilities for arbitration allowed by law, if they can 
stiH be charged with litigiousness and an insufficient regard for 
truth and fair play, and a readiness to adopt any means to 
gain their suit or gratify their grudge, the lawyers without 
whose advice they dare not take a single step in such matters, 
cannot be acquitted of all blame. Indian lawyers have proved 
themselves good citizens and excellent patriots and rendered 
most invaluable services to their country politically and social- 
ly. Let them prove themselves equally good citizens and 
patriots even as lawyers. 

It might be objected that ‘pubKc spirit even as lawyers* 
is but a phrase, and that ‘restraining, reclaiming and re- 
ducing the numbers and influence of black sheep’ is rather 
a taH order. So we might give a little space to another 
concrete suggestion or two, but equally farreaching in charac- 
ter, “Of what use” asks Sir F. Lely “is the extinction of bri- 
bery if it is replaced by stamps and fees to pleaders? I have 
myself seen the account of legal expenditure incurred by a 
small landholder in fighting through all the courts for his son 
who was charged With murder. The total amount was Es. 
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7,882-8-0,5 which of course meant hopeless debt,”* The stamps 
and the charges for oertihed copies of papers etc. 4, are matters^ 
for government and it is of course scandalous that govern- 
ment should charge so much in this poor country on all such 
counts in criminal and civil cases as not only to recover the 
costs of their extremely topheavy dilatory and wasteful de- 
partment, but even to make a net income. The plea that 
high costs check litigiousness is a mere sophism and is twin- 
sister of the plea that high excise rates check drunkenness. 
But the ‘fees to pleaders’? No one wants criminal lawyers 
to abate a pie of their gains from forgers, gamblers, and other 
pests of society; honest men with the instincts of gentlemen 
Sould feel a reluctance to try to defend such people and would 
be perfectly justified in charging fancy rates for such unplea- 
sant though necessary tasks. But amongst the accused there 
always are a number of people who are reaUy innocent, and 
moreover, really deserving of sympathy and help. Have 
lawyers as a class ever attempted to distinguish such cases 
and treat them difierentiaily? How can they expect the pub- 
lic to show real sympathy for them as a class, if the only social 
rule they habitually foUow is to make the maximum profit 
out of their neighbour’s difficulties and misfortunes? Lastly,, 
it is in the hands of the pr^tising rank and file of the profes- 
sion, much more than in tlie hands of legislature and judiciary 
combined, to give the comitry, in Dalhousie’s pithy words, 
“a system of justice which will satisfy common sense”. How 
can they expect the public to feel sympathy for them as a 
class while in the performance of their daily duties they behave 
as ministers and guardians of mere forms and ceremonial rather 
than of substantial justice? 

GHAILLEY, Bk. II, Chs. 4. and 5. 

H, H. the AGA KHAN, India in Transition: Ch. II. 

Section 37. Separation of Functions, In the ryotwari 
provinces the officers 'of the revenue department are also the 
‘judicial courts’ from whom people have to try to get redress 
against themselves. Again, in the Bombay Presidency, if 
a ryot felt after a new settlement of the revenue that his 
assessment had been fixed too high his only remedy was a 
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petition to the Be venue Department, which forwarded it *for 
report’ to the Survey Department and there was no reply*X 

The joint Select Committee of the houses of parliament 
appointed to consider Mr. Montagu’s Government of India 
Bifl, 1919, observe in their Report— 

“That the imposition of new burdens should be gradually 
brought more within the purview of the legislature. And in 
particular, they advise that the process of revising the land 
revenue settlements ought to be brought under closer reguia* 
tion by statute as soon as possible. The Committee are of 
opinion that the time has come to embody in the law the main, 
principles by which the land r. venue is determined, the me- 
thods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the periods of 
revision, the graduation of enhancements, and the other chief 
processes which touch the wellbeing of the revenue payers.’”** 

The claim of the Government of India has ail along been 
that the right to land revenue was an immemorial right of tho 
8tate in India, that they succeeded to it by conquest, that the^ 
Indian States whom they replaced Were autocracies who did 
not tax people by legislation, and that this was one of those 
prerogatives of the Indian State which was theirs indepen- 
dently of parliament or of the legislatures set up by parliament. 
But the Government of India Act, 1920, has cut aWay these 
foundations from under them. A new era is beginning. The 
recommendation of the joint commmittee quoted above will 
have to be carried out at no distant date. And the popular 
legislatures who will make the enactments will also consider 
at the same time, whether the ryot having a grievance against 
the revenue and survey depatments should have arbitration 
courts to go to, manned by the elders of the people, or at least 
judicial courts manned by officers independent of those depart- 
ments, or whether the present system was to continue unchang* 
ed. 

A question that has excited far greater controversy ia 
the union of executive and magisterial functions, which dis- 
tinguishes the organisation of the district administration.. 
The principal revenue officers of the district are also magis- 
trates, and in their magisterial and administrative capacity 

♦ P. 12. . ' 
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•are tile subordinates of the head of the district, who is both 
Collector and District Magistrate. This “strange nnion of 
the functions of constable and magistrate, public prosecu- 
tor and criminal judge, revenue collector and appeal court 
in revenue cases’’^ has been repeatedly condemned from the 
time of Lord Cornwallis. Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. Grant con- 
demned it in 1854, pointing out that it had become all the 
more objectionable since the judicial poweis of magistrates 
bad been “raised six times higher than they were in the days 
of Lord Cornwallis.” The Court of Directors advised a little 
■later (Despatch Ho. 41, judicial, September 1856) that the 
administration of the land revenue should bo separated from 
the police, and that the management of the police should be 
taken out of the hands of the magistrate. But the PoMee 
Commission of 1860 came to the conclusion that the union, 
however anomalous and indefensible, was in the circumstances 
of India, unavoidable, as a practical and temporaiy convenience, 
at least in the exceptional case of the district officers. 
Act V of 1861 thereupon gave fresh legislative authority for 
a system which has continued ever since. In the debate on 
the second reading. Sir Bartle Prere said on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, “it was one thing to lay down a principle, and another 
to act upon it at once and entirely, when it Was opposed to 
the existing system, to all existing forms of procedure, and to 

prejudices of long standing He hoped that at no distant 

period the principle would be acted upon throughout India 
as completely as his hon. friend could desire.” The hope, 
remarks the weighty memorial from which the above quota- 
tions have been taken, has yet to be fulfilled. 

It is impossible to find space for a history, however brief, 
of the eficorts made by Indian public opinion to get this union 
of functions altered. But gradually the ruling bureaucracy 
have themselves become divided on the subject. Thus, in the 
budget debate in the central council in 1908 Sir Harvey Adam- 
son, the member of council in charge of the Home Department, 
admitted: — ^ 

“The exercise of control over the subordinate magistrates 
by whom the great bulk of criminal cases are tried, is the point 
where the present system is defective. If the control is exer- 
cised by the officer who is responsible for the peace of the dis- 
trict, there is the constant danger that the subordinate magis- 
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tracy may be nnconscioiisly guided by other than purely judi- 
cial comiderations - . , .It is not enough that the administration 
of justice should bo pure; it can never be the bedrock of onr 
rule ttnl^s it is also above suspicion.”^ 

The theoretical case in favour of a separation can hardly 
bo put more strongly. 

Another imporfeant fact is that the xmion does not prevail 
to the same extent ail over, British India. ‘Tn the presidency 
towns separation is an established fact. In Madras it already 
exists in the lower grades. In Bengal where there is 
.already complete separation so far as the provincial civil ser- 
vice is concerned,^ additional district magistrates have been 
established in certain areas. Administrative exigencies will 
doubtless carry the process of separation further, stage by 
stage.”* 

In the new* era that is dawning we may reasonably look 
forward to a reformed police department, the higher posts 
manned in increasing number by Indians with a high sense 
of public duty; the numbers of Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
itseK will also increase simultaneously. Under these circum- 
stances, the question of a separation win enter upon a new 
phase altogether. As the analysis in an earlier section will 
have shown, the crux of the problem is the amount of power 
which must be given to the poHce for the prevention and in- 
vestigation of crime: the problem is how to restrain abuse>^ 
of that power. If the superior ranks of the police and their 
superiors, the half a dozen men at the head of the executive 
administration of a district — know the people, sympathise with 
their aspirations, and can inspire trust in the minds of the 
popular leaders and representatives of the district, the popular 
demand that the x>ower to check abuses of these powers be hand- 
ed over to the judiciary, and the departmental demand, that 
the executive officers be also armed With the judicial functions 
of trying accused persons, wdH both Weaken in force; and hono- 
rary magistrates will at the same time increase in numbers 
and influence, and can also be entrusted witlf wider and . higher 
functions than at present. 

J. EAMSAY MACDONALD, Ch. 14. 

CHESNEY, Ch. 9. 
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SecHon Privileged Position of Emopean British 
jects. It has been remarked times -without number that under 
the Hindu Law* Brahmans had pri-viieges intolerable in any 
civilised community and that under the Muhammadan law 
non-Muslims had equally intolerable disabilities. But let 
him alone cast stones that is himsell really above reproach. 
Every empire-builder has shmed more or less against liberty 
and justice and humanity and for a longer or shorter perioci 
The only difference is that while some have done so frankly 
and openly, others have done so otherwise, and it is purely 
a matter of opinion and standpoint Whether to look upon 
this additional feature as mere hypocrisy, and even so, whether 
to regard it as giving the sin a deeper tinge or rather as the 
homage that vice renders to virtue. Much more important 
and infinitely more helpful it is to study in the first place ali 
the circumstances under which the original injustice arises, . 
and in the second place the historical process by which the ini- 
tial sin is slowly but surely attenuated and refced away. By 
handling the facts in this large and connected manner con- 
stitutional history reveals the higher truth, the higher justice, ^ 
as it is in process of development, increases the strength, ac- 
celerates the pace and improves the quality of that develop- 
ment, and best performs its civilising mission of spreading 
broad-minded toleration, fraternal understanding, and poli- 
tical patience linked with a reasonable and continuously up- 
ward political endeavour towards the ideal 

The Europeans who accepted the Company’s service and 
came to India were placed under the Company’s jurisdiction 
from the very first charter, and the extent of this jurisdiction 
was increased and defined more fully by later charters as ex- 
perience indicated the directions in which such additional powers 
Were necessary. The independent European appearing with- 
in the geographical limits assigned to the Company was a trans- 
gressor of the monopoly legally assigned to it and the Com- 
pany could confiscate his goods, seize his person and bring 
him back to Eng^ndLl The next step was, the Company was 
empowered to set up courts so constituted that there was 
to be at least one lawyer sitting on them. These were followed 
by Mayors’ courts and by the appointment of the president 
and members of his council as justices of the peace. The sub- 
sequent stages have been already described in precedmg sec- 
tions. 
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Witli the charter of 1813 the number oi European j&r 4- 
*iish subjects settling in India increased; the Company gave 
tbem every facility for settling down permanently as planters 
and i 1 similar capacities. A Eurasian community had also 
been springing up at a fairly rapid rate. Lord Cornwallis, we 
have seen, had organised th v administration of justice sys- 
tematically and improved the personnel. Haileybury and 
Addiscombe had begun to send out civil and military officers 
of a far better type and Wellesley and his contemporaries had 
inspired them with higher ideals. The district judges were 
in every case* to be officers belonging to the covenanted ser- 
vice, and the educated Indians whom Bentinck had begun 
to appoint under them were doing excellent w^ork and showing 
a remarkable moral advance upon the older class of Indians 
in the Company’s service. Under these circumstances govern- 
ment took the first step towards reducing the exceptional posi- 
tion of the European British subjiect, by passing an Act which 
has come to be Imown in Anglo-Indian ffibstory as Masaulay’s 
Black Act, 1836. 

In the' presidency towns the European British subject 
'had no privileges, as all alike were under the jurisdiction of 
'rthe Supreme Court. In the mofussil, however, they could bring 
civil suits against Indians, but if Indians brought such suits 
against them they could plead that the local court had no juris- 
diction over them. This meant that the Indian had no legal 
remedy unless, however small the amount, he could move 
in his behalf a court that was far off, and very slow and costly 
besides. 2 It was this state of things that Macaulay’s Act XI 
of 1836 put to an end. The opposition to the measure was 
•confined to the European inhabitants of Calcutta and was of 
a character that could be ignored-f 

As soon as the penal and criminal procedure codes had 
been passed (1860-61) a similar reform to bring this privileged 
class under the same criminal courts as the rest of the popu- 
lation became possible. The amalgamation of the sair and 
supreme courts iato the High Court deprived the community 
• of the strongest technical ground in favour of the exceptional 
immunity they had enjoyed. And their brutal behaviour 
; at the time of the indigo riots (1860-1) had shown how urgently 

♦ Provincial courts were aljolislied, 1831, 
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^ reform was needed. Bnt during the generation that hatf 
gone fey, they had increased in numbers and in influence;! th#* 
old antagonism between the Company’s servants and other 
Europeans had become a thing of the past; the recent experi- 
ence of the Mutiny had created a fraternal feeling which had 
drowned for the moment the pride of the true blue European;^ 
and EngHshmen, and Englishwomen too, were in the fimt ' 
flush of a new hope just dawning before their eyes, that here, 
even in this land of exile, they might build up dear little 
Englands, in many a place, where they could lead all by 
themselves just the same life as in the home-land. One con- 
dition appeared necessary to the realisation of so sweet a dream: 
the complete exclizsion of Indians with equal legal rights from 
these green little areas scattered all over this vast country: 
that condition, however, was the sine qua non, Nor was it, 
they thought, really much to ask of the Indian, in return for all 
they had done and were going to do for him, to allow them 
such exclusive enjoyment of just a few patches Hke that out of 
his vast country, some of which, moreover, he, left to himself,. 
Would never have cared to occupy,^ 

But their predecessors, before whose eyes a possibility 
like this had never dawned, had had other dreams and visions 
in the course of their strenuous lives, which they had given 
out from the house-tops. Eloquent speakers had given expres- 
sion to them from their places in parliament, and parliament 
and Crown had turned them into solemn laws and sacred- 
promises which had been communicated to Indians in the most 
public manner with eveiy circumstance of impressive pomp- 
and binding ceremonial. Even when parliament passed that 
schedule wMeh created the covenanted servants into a closed' 
service, they would not debar Indians as Indians from com- 
peting at the examinations; and the spirit of the times waa 
such that a committee of the first members of the India 
Council actually recommended that he competitive examina- 
tions should be held simultaneously both in India and in 
England, and tha,t ^‘in justice to the Natives three colloquial' 
oriental languages^ should be added to the three modem 
European languages” in the examination.^ And though that 
report was not acted upon, it was even forgotten, parliament 
JHid ministers were, they perceived, not going to let 
well alone. Noticing that a decade had gone by and 
Indians had found it very hard indeed to enter the co- 
venanted service,® the Duke of Argyll provided in the Act of 
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1870, ‘‘additional facilities for the employment of natives of 
proved merit and ability” in some of the highest posts listed 
In the sehednle, with out their having to succeed at the exa- 
jnination in England, The Englishmen in possession in India 
delayed taking action upon this as long as possible, but they 
knew* it could not be suppressed altogether as had been the 
report of i860* Hence what they attempted was to nullify 
it in effect in an indirect way. It is a very instructive cas^j 
of executive^ ingenuity trying to get round legislative libera- 
lity. The Criminal Procedure Code was then under considera- 
tion for various amendments, — there was no King in Israel, 
-—Lord Mayo had just been assassinated, and the officiating 
governor general, whatever his own views, had not the power 
to set aside a majority of the council, and these peculiar cir- 
cumstances were seized, and section 443 of the Code was draft- 
ed so as to make it impossible for an Indian even though a 
member of the covenanted service and a district magistrate, 
to tiy any charge in the mofussil against a European British 
subject. The immunity the European had enjoyed ever since 
Mir Jaffar’s fateful conspiracy, and outside Calcutta even 
after the Supreme Court had been established, was thus sur- 
rendered, and he was made amenable to the criminal law 
even in the mofussil, but on condition that the officer trying 
him was himself a European. The introduction of this racial 
bar created a smaller body of pure Europeans with fuH powers 
inside the body of covenanted civilians, whom the supreme 
legislature wanted to dilute with the introduction of Indians 
to their ranks. The motive was the spirit of exclusion and 
superiority which was growing up fast under the influence of 
the Memsahib and of such natural but greedy measureless and 
impossible dreams as have been sketched above. And the 
bar was put up in such a manner that these Indians, though 
brought to their high offices by the supreme legislature and 
their oWn merits, would yet feel their racially inferior position 
prepetually as an unbearable indignity. The manner in* which 
this amendment was passed was as remarkable as its provi- 
sions. It was passed by seven votes against five, but the five 
dissentient votes were the votes of a majority of the executive 
council, each of whom also spoke in support of his vote. The 
officiating governor general (Lord Napier of Muxchistoun) 
and Sir B. Ellis said the new section was a stigma on the edu- 
cated native of India. The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
<Sir George Campbell), the Commander in Chief, and | Sir 
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jRichard Temple said that Indian members of the covenanted 
service should be accepted as real members of it. But Sir 
John Strachey and Sir James Stephen had their majority and 
-they triumphed. 


In another ten years the number of Indians in the cove- 
nanted service increased to nine; six in Bengal, two in 
Bombay and one in the XJ.P., the statutory civilians appointed 
from 1879 raised the total to thirty-three, and under the Act 
of 1870 it was expected that these numbers would go on in- 
creasing until In(hans filled one-sixth of the covenanted ap- 
pointments. Besides, the racial bar had already created dif- 
ficulties in the Way of promoting three of these to appoint- 
xnents which they had from every other point of view fully 
•deserved.* The Bengal Government, where the difficulty had 
first arisen, proposed that the racial bar should be removed 
and aU district magistrates and sessions judges, Indian as well 
*as European, should have the same criminal jurisdiction over 
European British subjects. All other governments concurred, 
with the single exception of Coorg, and thus arose the llhert 
Bill, which was referred to the Secretary of State in Council, 
and, approved by them, was introduced into the legisla- 
tive council by Lord Ripon’s government in 1883. The Euro- 
pean community all over India at once rose up against it as 
one man, and started an agitation unprecedented in its vio- 
lence. Indians had not dreamt that apparently reasonable 
and self -restrained people should, when excited by mass feel- 
ing, be so carried away by pride of race and contempt for 
the children of the soil. The provincial governments urged 
that racial feelings should be somehow pacified at any rate 
for the moment, the executive council gave way, 7 suggestions 
for a compromise which had been received from Bombay and 
in one particular from Madras were acted upon, and when 
the BiH became law as Act II of 1884, it provided that Euro- 
pean British subjects might be tried by district magistrates 
•or sessions j udges, whether Indian or European, but they could 
in every case, however trivial, claim a jury, half of whom at 
least were to be Europeans or Americans. The bar against 
Indian covenanted or statutory civilians was thus removed, 
but only by the creation of a new privilege in favour of the 
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European Britisli subject, a privilege peculiar to India, for no 
Englishman can claim a Jury in England itself in a magistrate's 
court. Kristo Das Pal, Syed Amir Ali, and Baja Shiva Pra- 
>sad pointed out in the course of the debates that this would 
in many cases mean a failure of justice. A jury is a suitable 
instrument in the administration of justice only when its sym- 
pathy for the accused is moderated by a sympathy for the in- 
jured party and a patriotic regard for the true interests of the 
general public. Anglo-Indian juries have not been exemplary 
juries in this sense, and there have been one knows not how 
many hundred cases in which, while the injured Indiana have 
died or suffered grievously, the juries have not been able to see 
anything beyond simple hurt or mere accident. Lord Bipon, 
however, while admitting that if failure of justice occurred to 
any extent under the new Act, “it would undoubtedly be an 
intolerable evil, did not think such fears well founded,” and no 
-successor of his has yet found it possible to reopen the subject. 

PROCEEDINGS, G. G’s LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
1871-2, 1883-4. 

K. T. SHAH, Government of India, Ch. 7. 

H. P. MODY, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, I Ch. 8. 

C. Y. CHINTAIVIANI, Sir P. Mehta's Speeches, pp. 
158-169, 174-181. 

Section 39. Police, The Police Department began in 
1782, when Lord Cornwallis took away the police functions 
^of the zamindars and entrusted them to the District Magis- 
trates. Several darogas were appointed for each district, 
each daroga had twenty to fifty armed men under him, and 
this civil force apprehended offenders and brought them np 
to the district magistrate for trial. In Madras and in Bombay, 
on the other hand, the indigenous system of the village paiel 
and the village watchman was continued. The presidency 
towns were the first to obtain a special police force for the 
preservation of peace and the arrest of offenders, Calcutta 
leading the way in 1829. For the mofussil Sir Charles Napier 
-organised a semi-military force for police functions in Sindh, 
placing it under officers directly subordinate to the district 
jma^strates. This was almost the only success of his adinmis> 
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tration of the province. His system was copied in Bombay 
and the Banjab, after the Mutiny it was introduced into Agra 
and Madras (1859), and the Police Act of 1861 made it uniform 
al over British India, And the special department for the 
suppression of Thugee (1830), to which the function of suppres* 
sing and extirpating Bakaity had also been assigned (1839), 
took its place inside the larger organisation. This special 
branch was not aboEshed until 1904, when under the recom- 
mendations of the Police Commission of 1902-03, a new branch 
was started instead, the Criminal Investigation Department, 
well-known by its shorter title, the C. I. D. Every province 
has an Inspector General of Police; under him are Deputy 
Inspectors General, one for each division or circle. The entire 
police force in a district is imder the District Superintendent,, 
who in the performance of his duties behaves as a subordinate 
of the District Magistrate. And each district is subdivided 
into several charges, each under an Assistant Superintendent. 
Dpto this grade in the department all the officers were in the 
period xmder review European British subjects, and the great 
majority, moreover, selected as the result of the annual compe- 
titive examination held for the purpose in England from 1894. 
Below this imperial service the Police Commission just men- 
tioned created the provincial branch, the officers of the highest 
grade being called DeiDuty Superientendents, entrusted with 
practically the same functions as the Assistant Superintendents, 
Each of the talukas under the charge of an Assitant or Deputy 
Superintendent is subdivided into circles with an Inspector' 
directly responsible for it. And the lo-vvest unit of the organi- 
.sation is the area entrusted to a Sub-Inspector who is the 
lowest police officer. Under him are the rank and file of cons-* 
tables. The police force of the presidency towns is organised 
on similar lines, though some of the grades are styled different- 
ly. The Railway Police and the C. I, D. are branches organised 
on parallel lines. And some of the provinces, Barma, Assam, 
the Pan jab, and N. W. E. P. have military police in addition 
to the ordinary civil force. 

Apart from the village watchmen, the police force number- 
ed under a lakh and a half upto 1880. Better training arrange- 
ments were made soon after, and the proportion of officers 
was raised. In 1901 the force numbered 163,000 men under- 
517 European officers. Then came the Police Commission^ 
and the reforms recommended by it. The numbers of the* 
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oidMary civil force rose by 1911 to one bnndred and ninety 
tbonsand, under 650 European and 2M Indian officers (Deputy 
Supermtendents) and the pay was improvadj thougb, as often 
in India, not adequately for the lower ranks* By 1920 the 
numbers bad grown to over two lakbs, and tbe Deputy Super- 
intendents and bigber officers were just over one tbousand. 
Mnetyone ftr cent of the Madras polioe can read and write, 
but taking India and Burma as a whole, half the numbers are 
illiterate. '‘Until the wages can be improved, there seems 
little hope of attracting into the rank and file the type of man 
required to raise the reputation of the force, or to improve its 
efficiency”. *** 

The official chronicler just quoted notes what indeed 
is a patent fact, and one of our most serious problems, 
viz. the utter distrust of the average man in India for 
the policeman, and Ms aversion to help the policeman either in 
tbe maintenance of tranquillity or in the detection of crime. This 
state of things can only be mended very gradually; and noth- 
ing can be done at all until the highest posts in the force are 
manned by Indians, whom because of their birth status and 
qualifications their countrymen would instinctively trust and 
respect. Dishonest inefficient and otherwise undesirable 
men have also to be steadily weeded ont from the entire force, 
and a friendly and sympathetic attitude towards all classes of 
the people is to be enforced by every means as the first of their 
duties. With Indians m posts in the district, 

and necessarily, therefore, with Indians also ah down the line 
in the revenue, judicial and police departments, the problem 
can be tackled with confidence, and even the villager Would 
come to look upon the policeman as a friend and a protector,, 
in less time than an observer today might hope for. 

CHAPTER VI £ HOTES. 

SECTION 34. 

1. Prior to 1726 a court consisting of a lawyer and two of the <3o.'a 
servants decided suits under the Charter of 1663. The Charter of 1753 pro- 
vided that the Courts were to entertain only such suits between Indians 
as the parties of their own free will submitted for their decision. This 

• Bw Wmiarns, Intfia *• 1823-24, p. 74; and Inifia hi 1924-25, pp. 86-93 
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■station liad no practical effect in Bombay Island, a colony of Indians bronglit 
together and fostered by the Company. (Ilberl, p. 354; lialbari Ch. 5.) 

2. In Bombay, Madras and the K. W .B . (as also in the Kon-Begn- 
iation provinces, of conrse) one and the same officer was from the first and 
thronghont both Collector and Ma^trate. In Bengal proper there lyere 
various changes of system— Ramsay Macdonald, p. 201. 

3. Modern India and Us Government (1852). Ciis. 11 and 12 are a 
valuable snrvey of tbe judicial system, its results and its defects up to 1852; 
they also include an independent estimate of the work done by the Law 
Commission and its successors upto that date. 

4. ‘"The draft (of the Benal Code) was strenuously criticised by 
many of the Judges in India”— Gazetteer, IV p. 138, Bor a very different 
way of stating the facts see Sir James Stephen’s well-known rodomontade:— 
“The long delay had the singular but most beneficial result of” subjecting 
the work of a Macaulay to “a minutely careful revision” by a Sir Barnes 
Peacock; “an ideal code onght to be drawn up by a Bacon and settled by 
a Coke’" (Strachey p. 103). It is impossible not to smile at this; Macaulay 
was no more a Bacon than was Sir Barnes, a Coke . Bnt these civilians have 
created at least for their own worship a hagiolatry of their own,— which has 
had its day. 

SEGTIOli 35. 

1. The rules, forms, scale of fees# etc. were, before they went into 
force, to receive the sanction of the Governor General (or Governor) in Council. 

2. There has been fair progress during tbe last five years. 

SECTION 36» 

1. Their powers were greater in non-regulation areas, but the ten- 
dency is to remove these and all other distinctions between non -regulation 
and regulation areas. 

2. G. C. Whitworth, Rajkumar Law tecture* Lees. 16-22; a very 
simple and lucid account for the beginner of the nature and purpose of cri- 
minal law, law courts and procedure. 

3. By no means an unnsual amount . Again, in civil suits about 
houses and lands, the costs often exceed the value of the property in difr* 
..pute several times over. 
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, 4 « I» tlie liigber co«rt« tlie Judges* ignorauce of the vernacular'’ * 
adds to the, cost of litigation .in the , multaingual provinces. 

8ECTWM 37» 

1 . Sir F. Lely, Sugpsiens, p. 51. ‘‘It was too like appealing to a 
Judge against Ms own decree. The disinclination to stir up the mud after 
the work has once been fairly w^ell done was natural, hut should not be 
allowed to weigh against the honour of government even in small things- 
. .....Herein is a weak place w^hich must be made good.’* 

2. From the Memorial on the subject to the S. S. for India sub- 
mitted in 1899, by Lord Hobhouse, Sir Eiclmrd Garth and others; quoted 
in extenso in Afodur Eahiin’s Minute of Dissent, Islington Commission Re- 
part- The memorial was one of the results of the peraistent efforts of the 
Indiani National Congress to enligliten and organise opinion in England 
and India on the subject. 

3. Quoted in Ahdur Eahiin’s minute. Lord Curzon wished the 
question *‘to be takeu up and dealt with in my time,” hut it was one of 
the questions he could not handle as he liad to resign his post soon after 
he began his second term of office. Raleigh, I p. 137, Sir Surendranath 
Banerji moved a resolution on the subject in the central legislature, March 
1913: see Legislative Council Proceedings, and for what happened subse- 
quently, making of a Nation, Ch. 29. 

4. Evidently, Bombay is herein beliind both Madras and Bengal; 
here the union prevails in the subordinate as well as the provincial grades, 
for revenue officers of botii grades are armed with magisterial powers, and 
as Sir M.Choubal pointed out in his dissenting Minute, their legal train- 
ing (excepting those few men amongst them who had a law degree) left 
much to be desired. Islington Report, I. 237-8. 

SEGTiBN 33. 

1. Act in of 1864 still empowers Indian governments to order any 
foreigaer out of British India and compel obedience — llbert, p. 88. 

2. For the ruinous costliness of the Supreme Courts of Calcutta 
and Madras see a quotation from Macaulay’s minute on the subject of the 
Black ..Act— ‘SIraohey, p. 117. 

3. Chailley show’s the perspicacity of the French intellect in noting 
that Englishmen *‘onIy regard m real English those who are so twice over,- 
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*y Wood aad by surroundings. This dislancHon does notappear in the laws 
but itexfets all the same.” The children ol English parents brought up 
l^ni educated in India are "treated as English ol IndU and erteemed In- 
ferior to the English o£ England” (pp. 634-5). Aooorang to the legal de 
toition, a master-piece ol jingo classfflcation for which Indm_ has to itonh 
Sir J. Stephen, a European British subject is a British subject bom, natura- 
lised or domioUed anywhere in the Empire exce pt Asia and Afcica,-coMter 
exceptions : Cape Colony and Natol-or any child or grand-child ol any 
such person byTegltimate descent. As Chaflley has commented, the dea- 
Wtton “would include a Zulu I" (p. 460). And we might add that it is auite 

dible to say offhand whether General Smuts, for instance, would be, 
incMded, 

4 Simla for instance, which the army officers discovered, and Sir 

* re<mlarly to mate tlie seat of the Government o 

John Iiawrence began regniariy m 

India for several months every year. 

s Sir J Willou^by, Sir E. Perry and Messrs. MansSes. Macnaughten 
and Arbuttmot were the Committee : the report is dated January 20, 1860 

Ramsay Macdonald, pp. 102-3. 

6. S. Tagore was the first suceesrful Indian, lor several years alter 
Mm BO OB6 else succeeded. 

7. Blunt, India under Ripen, p. S6. The passage from his Diary 
Decemher 22nd) has been quoted above, section 21, Note 3. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

LAMD BEVEMJE. . 

Section 40. Village India^ From the law courts with 
their shrewd unreliable witnesses, contentious lawyers anrl 
the judge, mild and slow, under the panicha, and from the po- 
lice, ill educated and underpaid, we pass on to the villager 
and his fields, his children growing up in squalor almost like 
cattle, his cattle sharing the same room and the same affection 
as his children, and the dust an<i the glare over all, India 
Is primarily agricultural. Of the population of India over 
seventy per cent, live directly by agricultural occupations, 
and at least fifteen per cent, more by occupations nearly allied 
to agrieulture. The same broad feature reappears when we 
find that of the total population, eightyfive millions live in 
four hundred and thirt/ /thousand viEages, each sheltering 
less than five htindred souls, and sixty millions more live in 
seventy-seven thousand villages, eech sheltering from five 
hundred to one thousand souls only.jt In the w'hoh of this 
vast land there are not twro thousand places with a population 
each of five thousands or more. This is all the more surpris- 
ing when We find how densely the people are crowded togeth(;r 
in large parts of the country. Bengal has an average den- 
sity of 413 to the square mile, with a maximum, density of 
656; U. P. has an average densit3’' of 445, with a maximum 
of 751; and it would be absurd to put down in figures the den- 
sity of population in a place like Bombay. Tlie predominantly 
agricultural character of the country stands revealed once 
more when we find that the population living by textile and 
similar industries is not ten millions, by commerce, transport 
and building occupations, not yet eight millions, and by mines, 
metals, glassware, earthernw’'are, etc. not yet five millions. 

Section 41. Pre-British Land Revenue. In ancient times 
the village community inhabitmg each of the Indian viUage'i 
was seKgoveming. The small percentage of the non-agri- 
culturists included in the village, such as potters, carpenters, 
barbers, druggists, priests, etc., rendered important services 
to the villagers, and were paid in kind for each service render- 
ed, or by periodical shares in the crops, or by an assignment 
of fields in the village. The state and its ojQBcials were also- 
paid in kind by shares in the crops. We find in the ancient 
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books, l/12tb, l/Stb, Jth and l/3rd mentioned as the legiti- 
mate share of the state. t Irrigated crops and other rich crops 
were taxed at a higher rate. The cultivable land was also 
arranged in classes accrording to quality, and the superior 
lands bore higher rates. Lastly, the organisation of the pri- 
mitive Indian State was quasi-feudal, so that some of its of- 
ficials were paid by the state relinquishing to them its own 
share of the produce in one or more of the villages. Thus 
what we now call land revenue and jagirs or zamindari have 
existed in India from tipies immemorial. Money payments 
instead of shares of the harvest, and assessments uniformly 
levied for a whole cycle of years, were also known in pre- 
Muhammadan times. In fact, the celebrated land revenue set- 
tlement of Akbar and Todar Mall was copied with improve- 
ments from the earlier settlement of Sher Shah, and his was 
only a systematic organisation of the indigenous system that 
had prevailed for ages in the Gangetic plain. And, later, 
when the Mughal Empire extended this system to the IChan- 
desh Berar and Ahmednagar Subahs, it was varied and im- 
proved to suit those districts in accordance with the earlier 
system of Mahk Ambar, which itself was the lineal descen- 
dant of the settlements of the old Yadava, Rashtrakuta, Vija- 
yanagar and Chola Idngdoms. 

When the East India Company succeeded by conquest 
and treaty right to the position of the sovereign, first in Ben- 
gal and later in other parts of India, they found that land 
revenue, land cesses, customs, and a few monopolies like that 
of salt, Were the only recognised and traditional modes for the 
state to derive a regular income from the population. This 
system had many merits when administered by a strong state 
like the Mughal Empire. But with the decay and downfall, 
of that empire, as also of the kingdoms that had succeeded it 
in every part of India, all regular administration vanished, 
and there was corruption and oppression everyw'-here. All 
' records, all rights, all customs, all checks, all co-ordination had 
disappeared. The officials of the state and the money lend- 
ers who advanced to the state the proceeds of whole districts 
and then tried to recoup themselves from the villages, 
squeezed the villagers all they could, while paying as little into 
the state coffers as possible. The villagers also resisted pay- 
ment as much as possible. Predatory bands large and small 
ranged over the country at all seasons, and India (which had 
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prospered wonderfuiiy for a ceatnry from about 157S to 167b) 
had already ^ by 1750 soak back into the depths of poverty, 
Extensive , provinces , were becoming overgrown with jungle ^ 
famines were frequent. Wars were incessant and population 
and euitivatiott Were shrinking up at an alarming rate. With 
each province, as the East India Company came into posses- 
sion, its first duties as ruler were (1) to ■ guard the frontiers, 
(2) to suppress and prevent internal disorders, and (3) to set- 
tle the population on the land as quickly as possible, in order 
that agriculture, industry, trade, population and Wealth, 
might revive. , 

42. TAe Permanent Settlement, The East India 
Company undertook the revenue administration of the Lower 
Provinces in 1765. They found that the Nawafes had handed 
over the collection of the revenue firom the villages to the 
highest bidders at annual auctions. The Company kept up this 
system of farming, in spite of its grave defects, for seven years; 
but in 1772, when they had acquired some knowledge and in- 
sight into the matter , they made a settlement for a pariod 
of five years. This, however, turned out a failure and annual 
settlements were resumed, until in 1789, they made a settle- 
ment for a period of ten years. And this settlement was, by 
a proclamation of the twentysecond of March 1793,* declared 
I)erpetuaL This is the weH-known Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal, and as, under it, a zamindar, and not the ryot ac- 
tually tilling the soil, is responsible to the state for the annual 
land revenue from his zamindari, it is also known as the 
zamindari system. In 1795 -the system was extended to Benares 
and in 1802 to parts of the Madras Presidency. Altogether 
about one-fifth of tlie assessed area of British £adia is under 
the zamindari system. ^ 

Bengal is a land altogether dominated by its great rivers. 
On account of their fioods, the fields in Bengal have an ever- 
shifting character; a twenty or thirty years’ settlement there 
is out of the question. On the other hand, for a fresh and 
equitable settlement every three or five years, a detailed sur- 
vey would be necessary every time and the Company’s esta- 
blishments in those days were quite unequal to such a vast 
and technical undertakiag. The famine of 1770 had been 
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m awfiii, oalamity, iai^e areas were still jungle, and botli agrl^ 
erdtuie and oommerce appeared to tb© best observeiB to be 
in a state of rapid decay. To tb© Company in those days a 
regular and certain income practically without any trouble 
to collect it, was of incalculable value. To create such an 
income it was absolutely necessary to bestow on the zamindars 
valuable property rights in the land. It was also thought 
advisable to strike the imagination of the people of India from 
one end of the continent to the other by conferring on the sub- 
jects of the Company in Bengal such rights as no ruler of In- 
dia had ever granted in the past. Nor is this merely a sur- 
mise. The Court of Directors were fully aware that under 
the Mughal the Zamindars had “a certain species of heredi- 
tary occupancy, but the sovereign nowhere appears to have 
bound himself by any law or compact not to deprive them 
of it, and the rents to be paid by them remained always to be 
fixed by his arbitary wili and pleasure, which were constantly 

exercised upon this object Though such be our ultimate 

view of tbk question, our originating a system of fixed equi- 
table taxation wili sufficiently show that our intention has 
not been to act upon the high claims of Asiatic despotism. 
We are on the contrary for establishing real, permanent, valu- 
able landed rights in our provinces; for conferring that right 
upon the zamindars ; but it is just that the nature of this con- 
cession should be Imown, and that our subjects should see 
they receive from the enlightened principles of a British Gov- 
ernment what they never enjoyed under the happiest of their* 
own.” And again, “in giving our opinion on the amount 
of the settlement we have been not a little influenced by the 
conviction that true policy requires us to hold this remote 
dependent dominion under as moderate a taxation as wili 
consist with the ends of our Government.”^ it was 

also intended that the subordinate rights of the tenants under 
the zamindars were to be safeguarded. The historical out- 
come of these various influences was the permanent zamindari 
settlement of Bengal. Under the system the land is the pro- 
perty of the zamindar. He could sell, mortgage, and bequeath 
it at will The only defect in his full ownership was that the 
state had a charge upon it of a certain annual revenue, to be 
paid on a fixed date; this the state solemnly pledged itself never 
to increase at all; but if the zamindar failed to pay it punc- 
tually, the state was empowered to sell off the ©state by auc- 
tion. The zamindar was to realise rents from his cultivators; 
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lie had to grant them written agreements, and was to respect 
their customary rights and privileges, nor was he to exact 
extortionate rents from them or oppress them. 

As noted above, Benares and some of^the northern dis- 
tricts of the Madras presidency were ako^placed nnder the 
Permanent Settlement. The total rents the zamindars were 
expected to realise from their cultivators at the time the sys- 
tem was introduced, were set down at about Bs. five and a 
half croresi and the settlement was, that out of this they were 
to pay to the state as land revenue ten-elevenths, or Rs. five 
crores, keeping only half a crore to themselves. But popula- 
tion was expected to increase and cultivation to extend, and 
the zamindars were to find their gain in stimulating^j^this pro- 
cess energetically, for ail the extra rents they thus obtained 
were to remain in their own pockets. This expectation had 
been justified by the event. During^ the decades that have 
gone by, cultivation has extended, population* has increased, 
and Bengal espeoiahy has prospered to such an extent, that 
the zamindars now receive from the tenants let us say Rs. 
twenty-five crores.^ And the state is debarred by its solenm 
pledges from taking from them a pie more than the originally 
fixed ^five crores. Thus the zamindars now derive an annual 
income of Rs, twenty crores, a sum that is forty times the 
original income. In Hindu and Muslim law brothers are equal 
sharers in the property of their father, and so the permanent 
settlement has created in the part of India where it prevails, 
a strong and well-to-do middle class. 

BeUion 43. Tenant Bight, Prom the first there were 
layers of intermediaries between the zamindar at the top and 
the mass of cultivators actually tilling the fields of the estate 
at the bottom. As it came to be realised that the peace and 
security established by British rule were of a more durable 
and thorough-going character than ever before within his- 
torical memory, the number and variety of these intermediary 
tenure-holders under rights acquired from those immediately 
above them went on increashig. In fact, the extension of 
cultivation and the settlement of the increasing population 
on waste areas within the zamindari went on through the 
i^al and contractual medium of the creation of a pyramid of 
intermediaries. At each stage, the layer of intermediaries 
immediately above the actual cultivators supplied the active 
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and energetic managers,— all intermediaries above them were 
mostly absentees,— -and these forceful newcomers to whom 
was due the increasing production, took out of the cultivators 
all they could extract from them, in order to have for them- 
selves as large an income as possible, in excess of what they 
had contracted to pay to the layer of intermediaries imme- 
diately above. Secondly, in the old unquiet days of armed 
bands roaming unchecked and living on the fat of the land 
and destroying far more than they aotuaiiy consumed, zamin- 
dar and kunbi were tied together for the defence of all they 
held dear, life and children, cattle and property, homestead 
and honour; bonds of loyal attachment and camaraderie were 
forged, strong enough to link the generations together. The 
piping times of peace followed, these higher bonds rusted and 
crumbled, and the cash nexus remained the only bond be- 
^ tween zamindar and intermediary, . intermediary and culti- 
vator. Population increased, ail available areas being Med 
up the pressure of the teeming |>eopie on the land began, and 
rack-renting was the inevitable outcome. This cycle prevails 
always and everywhere; it has the uniformity of a law of nature: 
the first stage is the establishment of a strong stable govern- 
ment enforcing a fair system of agricultural economy; the so- 
fiond stage is increasing prosperity; the third stage is wide- 
spread irremediable poverty; men multiply and Lakshmi (the 
goddess of prosperity) departs. A predominantly agricul- 
tural land which cannot annex fresh areas, which does not 
develop mining, industry and more scientific agriculture, and 
where the people go on multiplying, cannot escape this cycle. 
It is a simple enough proposition, stated in this abstract 
fashion; it sounds almost a truism; and yet we have to turn 
it over and over and grasp it firmly from many stand- 
points, for it is one of the masterkeys to the economic history 
of India, to the poverty that has been the portion of our 
motherland for centuries upon centuries. 

The only real remedies are (1) imperialism and colonisa- 
tion, (2) mining and industry, (3) increasing knowledge of 
and command over the forces of nature resulting in progressive 
improvements in the arts, including agriculture, and (4) moral 
and customary checks on the fecundity of the race, securing 
a higher rate of increase in health, energy, knowledge, co- 
operation, and organisation, than in mere numbers. Ail else 
are not real radical remedies, but if we take large views looking 
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at several generations together at one glance, mere palliatives^ 
tliough even as palliatives they have incalculable value 
they check social discontent and disharmony; they protect 
the weak against the strong: and the jpatient> the poor snf- 
fering society — gets a little more time during w hich to develop 
if it can, one or more of the real radical remedies. 

One of the most indispensable of these palliatives is the 
protection of the agricnlturist from the growing exactions of 
the higher layers of the community. These higher layers— 
these intermediaries, the legal system has placed in the position 
of monopolists of a commodity, the land, of which there is onty 
a limited supply. Hence the state which created and suj)- 
ports the system is bound in equity to frame further legisla- 
tion, with the object of safeguarding the right of the agricul- 
turist to a living wage; and the moral right of the state to do 
this and so to limit the monopoly of the intermediaries, is 
clear as daylight, where the state has itself solemnly limited 
its own exactions from the topmost layer of zamindars by a 
permanent settlement. The title to preach and enforce abs- 
tinence in the public interest inheres in those only who them- 
selves set the example. 

These are the fundamentals of the question. The details 
of the original and amending Acts* are infinite, and naturally 
produced immense varieties of opinion and voluminous con- 
troversies. These are for the specialist. Here we can only 
note the main results in broad outline. The cultivators are 
grouped into classes, tenants at will, tenants at fixed rates of 
rent, and occupancy tenants. Any one who can prove that 
he has been tilling land in the village for twelve years without 
a break acquires the status of an occupancy tenant and can- 
not be evicted as long as he pays the rent. Obviously it is 
a class that goes on increasing and already over eighty 'per cent 
of the cultivators are occupancy tenants. No enhancement 
of rent is allowed at ►shorter intervals than five years, and even 
then only by consent or by decree of court on good cause shown. 
Any tenant can apply and get all the incidents of his tenancy 
judicially determined. A complete record of rights is aimed 
at, and once prepared it is kept upto date, the entries in it are 
taken as correct unless any of them is judicially i roved to be 

* Beag*! Tenancy Act X of 1859, YIll of 1885, III of 189$, I of 
1007 the principal. 
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erroneotis, and the landlord is helped to recover arrears bj 
snminary procedure. 

Cannot these civil courts imposing justice from above be 
replaced by arbitration samitis composed of the elected elders 
of the community, the judge who at present constitutes the 
court merely taking the position of the paid and responsible 
adviser, convener and recorder of the panchayat? If neces- 
sary he might be given the power to recommend that either 
party be allowed to appeal to a court composed of quaMed 
servants of the state, one such court might be established for 
each division, and this appellate court might also have full 
powers of inspection and revision of judgments even without 
a formal appeal. It is only by institutions of this character 
that a real democracy can be gradually built up out of our 
rural communities. 

B. H. BADEN POWELL, Land Revenue in British India, 
pp. 33-52, 131, 133-45, 154-68. 

RAY, Land Revenue Administration, pp. 1-57, 

J. SARKAR, Economics of British India, pp. 119, 123- 
130, 221-237. 

Section 44. Temporary Settlements, The Bengal settle- 
ment took the land in big areas and fixed three features with 
regard to each; its outer boundaries, its zamindar, the amount 
of land revenue he was to pay for it. But even while this set- 
tlement was being worked out and declared permanent, a 
school of revenue officers had arisen. With Shore at their head, 
who were convinced that both the rights of the state and the 
duties it owed to the people required a more detailed mastery 
of the subject in its various complexities. The land they 
saw must be thoroughly surveyed and mapped out, and the 
various soik classified, field by field. In the second place, 
there must be a record of the shifting p 3 rramid of rights from 
that of the landlord at the apex to those of the actual tillers 
of the soil at the bottom. And in the third place, these masses 
of ascertained facts should be further viewed from time to 
time in the light of the history of the locality, the rise and 
fall of prices, the variations in the rainfall and the seasons, 
the increase in population communications and commerce. 
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the slowly chaEging water-level, the increase or decrease in 
the number of wells and other means of irrigation, and other 
factors too numerous to detail. They wanted to leave the 
cultivator a fair remuneration for his labour, and they also 
admitted that both cultivator and landlord were entitled to a 
fair rate of profit for the improvements they made, but the 
state, they held was justly entitled to a share of the surplus, 
whatever it was. As the century advanced they began to plan 
large schemes of bridges and roads, irrigation works, and, 
later, railways; and it was plain that these projects required 
large resonxces, but that they would benefit the people to such 
an extent, that the state was perfectly justified in asking the 
people to hand over to it a part of these extra gains as they 
materialised, since they were the result of the improvements 
the state itseK was bringing into existence at such an enormous 
outlay, which had to be paid for in the long run out of the 
additional wealth it had thus helped to prod ce. On the 
other hand, to revise the land revenue demand every year or 
even every few years was out of the question; the gain would 
be small, the trouble and the cost enormous, and the feeling 
of insecurity created and the discontent would outweigh the 
increase in the revenue, whatever it was. Thus arose the 
conviction that a permanent settlement Was a temptation 
to be resisted at all costs; that short term settlements were 
also to be avoided as impolitic except in areas which were high- 
ly unsettled and contained much untilled waste; that settle- 
ments unalterable for about a generation, but subject to a 
thorough revision then, were the ideal compromise. This, 
at any rate, is the notion underlying the land revenue systems 
of the remaining four-fifths of British India. They exhibit 
local peculiarities some of the most important of which we shall 
go into presently, but their temporary character is the feature 
common to them all, and we have tried to sketch the point 
of view from Which it appeared to the authors to be the only 
reasonable course to adopt. 

But the problem which they thus tried to grapple with 
Was far more complex than the one they had attempted in 
BengaL To estimate the value oi the net agricultural income 
of an area that is a geographical and economic unit is not an 
easy task; to strike an average for several years is only a mathe- 
matical ioference the value or substantial accuracy of which 
was bound to be far less than that of the original premises, 
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vijs. tile estimates year by year; to distribute it amongst the 
various grades of soil iwfould be another mathematical inference 
still less accurate; and finally to apportion it estate by estate, 
village by village, and field by field, was to prolong the chain 
of abstract deductive reasoning several steps further, Ko 
wonder the first efforts were utter failures almost everywhere. 
No wonder the effort to establish a fair settlement on general 
principles had to be given up 6ver3nvhere. No wonder, that 
settlement officers and government had to fall bach every- 
where on crude empirical methods easy to apply and intellgi- 
ble to the people. The claim that it was a really fair and 
equitable settlement can be granted only in a limited sense. 
The government had strength enough to enforce it, the people 
Were mild and pliant enough to accept it as part of their fate. 
Each villager Imew how much he would have to pay year by 
year for a certain period hy instalments falling due on fixed 
dates; and there Was far less corruption and oppression, of the 
people by the underlings than ever before. These items 
should be entered on the credit side of the system. On the 
debit side has to be entered the underlying assumption that 
a healthy social structure only needed cultivators, improving 
landlords and moneylenders, traders and labourers, and such 
other secondary classes, shepherds, shoemakers, shopkeepers, 
etc., as could live upon these primary classes by serving them. 
It was a truncated conception of society altogether; and it is 
all the more remarkable that this should not have been per- 
ceived, since there is no doubt whatever that our rulers want- 
ed not only a peaceful and industrious community, but 
one that was also prosperous and progressive. The demand 
for permanent settlements which rose up onct^i more as the 
century advanced, which was pressed by some of tlie ablest 
and most experienced officers of the government, and led to 
a controversy that continued down to the eighties, had really 
ijehind it the feeling that a society mainly agricultural could 
not possibly be healthy, prosperous and progressive, unless 
there was left room in it for an agricultural middle class, 
whose resources, intel%ence and leadership could alone create 
and sustain progressive agriculture. But by that time the 
government had realised that they too were in the grip of 
an inexorable fate; that India was a very poor country, that 
it was subject to colossal recurring calamities, that the number 
of taxes they could impose were very very few, nor were they 
really free to increase any nf thein beyond a certain low limit; 
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and iinder these circnmstances they were' natnraly miwillmg 
to forego whatever extra income the land revenue brought 
to the treasury by its own “natural and normal expansion’^ 

Section 45. Village Settlements. These temporary settle- 
ments fall into two broadly distinguishable classes; viEage or 
viHage community settlements and ryotwari* settlements. The 
first prevail all over Hindustan, the Panjab and the C. P.; the 
second are the distinguishing feature of the Madras and 
Bombay system. 

Village community settlements were first developed in 
the Agra province. In that cock-pit of India, communal feel- 
ing is still strong and so are here^tary and local loyalties, al- 
though a century and more of British rule has gone far to 
weaken them. The village lands were, the English foimd, 
looked upon as a whole and owned and managed by the villag- 
ers or some one section of them as a community. This com- 
munity was the joint landlord, even when there were as in some 
parts, hereditary over-lords who, without being so powerful 
as jurisdictional chiefs, had still the right to obtain substantial 
shares of the produce. When this share of the overlord was 
larger, he was styled . landlord; w*hen smaller, taluqdar. So 
the lands in the Agra province w’ere to he settled with landlord 
and village community or taluqdar and village community, 
or with the village community by itself. And as already 
hinted, in many villages more than one community were stay- 
ing together, one of these as the proprietor community, the 
other or others as tenant communities under the first. Ihe 
landlord and taluqdar families had also families of dependents 
settled as tenants on their family estates. Benares district 
had the same social structure; but Jonathan Duncan, although 
he was supposed to know Indian ideas and customs so well his 
English comrades dubbed him a Brahman, f could make nothing 
of it; a community as a joint landlord was an idea, altogether 
too recondite for our foreign rulers in those days; and the 
Bengal zamindari system^ was imposed upon the district, ? nd 
this the people had to submit to. However, though^ Dune an was 
puzzled, he noted some of the main facts, the Anglo-Saxon 
inteltect is honest and persistent even if slow, and by 1833 
a start on right lines was made. We*shall not trace the history 
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of the system as it grew up, but proceed at once toa very brief 
account of What it became when fully developed. The peeu- 
Earity of the XJ. P. land system is the large number of tenants 
who are not mere tenants at will but have customary here- 
ditary rights partly personal, but mainly according to 
the community to which a tenant belongs and the custom of 
the locaEty. In making a land revenue settlement the first 
thing is to make out a rent roll showing against the name of 
each tenant the land he holds and the rent he pays for it, partly 
to such an individual where there was one, and partly to a vil- 
lage community. But as can be inferred from What has been 
so far stated, few of the rents were fair rents at the time of the 
original settlement. The tenantry Were either treated as 
friends and almost as equals by the landlords, in which case 
the actual rents Were Eght, or they were treated as an undesira- 
ble legacy of the past, in which case the rents were heavy. 
This depended only partly upon the quahties and status of the 
tenantry themselves; the relative strength and position in the 
looaHty of the proprietor community had also something to do 
with it. Hence, it was not enough to make the rent roll. Some 
method of estimating the net produce was also necessary. 
That ascertained, part of it could be left with the cultivator 
himseE, and the balance could be distributed between the two 
or three superior sharers, the state and the village community, 
and, Where he existed, the landlord or taliqdar also, on a uni- 
form system. Can the net produce, however, be estimated at 
an? Gan this be done for an area so large as a taluka? And 
can we moreover strike an average that would answer, for such 
a period as thirty or twenty years at a stretch, and convert it 
into a cash amount? As we have seen in a former section, 
the whole process is too deductive. The vagaries of nature, 
the personal quahties of the cultivator, both as an individual 
and as a member of a particular caste inheriting certain traits, 
and also accidents pure and simple, play too large a part in 
influencing the result, field by field and village by viEage, to 
enable us to obtain anything beyond a very rough 
guess. And it is this conclusion, arriyed at by a process defec- 
tive at many points, which must be imposed upon cultivator 
and landlord, by the superior will of the state or the commu- 
nity as a whole. We may stiE call the land revenue settlement 
of one^area fair and of another not so fair. There may be a 
oertaiu^ rough’^and relative justification for such judgments. 
But that is alL JSfor can We ever attain a fair land revenue 
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system for the whole of India. Again dynamically, the parts 
in which agrionltnral Wealth grows might contribute higher 
percentages and yet come really to be taxed lighter; the parts 
which remain stationary might continue to contribute the same 
percentage of the produce and yet might feel it a heavier burden 
than before; the parts which are deteriorating, might be taxed 
at a lower percentage, and yet find it impossible to pay even 
that. Such being the complexities of the case, no real friend 
of the state can ever claim for it that it has never erred,-— and 
error herein spells oppression, for it is the view of the state 
about a locality’s capacity to bear a certain enhancement 
which, right or wrong, is necessarily imposed upon the people, — 
or that it has invariably behaved sympathetically in the matter. 
Every student of the subject and every citizen must grasp 
these essential complexities for, of course, no one can foresee 
the time when a state in India— manned whether by foreign- 
ers or by the children of the soil— wiU be able to do without 
taxing agricultural incomes. 

To arrive at the gross produce, we have to rely mamly 
upon classification of soils. Five specific classes have been 
determined. (1) alluvial or permanently improved, (2) black 
cotton soil, (3) red ferruginous, (4) calcareous, and (5) arena- 
ceous or nearly all sand. Sorts are recognised in each species, 
and as a rule every field is assigned to one or other class in a 
series of fourteen from class I to class XIV. The relative fer- 
tilities of the classes in any taluka are ascertained by actual 
experiments and by taking the general experience of the cul- 
tivators. It would be sufficient to take, as an illustration, 
only three varieties of soil Take|four villages of equal -size, 
say 1000 acres; let village A have the three varieties of soil 
in equal proportions; let village B, G, and D have half its soil 
of the first, the'Jsecond, and thefthird variety respectively, and 
let the other two varieties of soil make'^up the rest of each 
village in equal proportions. Assume finally that the productive 
capacities of the three varieties of soil are in the locality in the 
ratio of 36: 24: 12. We thus arrive at figures which^we might 
call the total units of productivity of each village bb in the 
following table: — 
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Village. Soil Class Soil Class Soil Class Units of Produc- 


T Coeffiei- II Goeffioi- IllCoeffici- tivity. 
ent36 ent24 ent 12 



A l/a 1/3 1/3 12, 8,fe24 

B ^ J 18, €v3=s27 

C i i ■ J ■ 9, 12, 3=24 

B i . i ■ i ■ 9, 6, 6=21 



If vfe can further assume that for any period each unit 
of productivity would mean Rs. 500, our figures show that 
the gross income of village A or C from its fields is Rs. 12,000; 
village B, Rs. '^13,500; and village D Rs. 10,500. This calcula- 
tion woud have to be modified in various ways before the final 
figures can be arrived at; we can here mention only two of the 
grounds: — (1) the particular crop usually soWn on a particular 
kind of soil in a locality, and (2) the facilities for a water supply 
independent of rainfafi, such as wells, or a tank, or a canal. 

Net produce is the gross produce reduced by”' the proper 
expenses the cultivator must incur in order to obtain it. This 
again, is a statement easy to make in the abstract but far from 
easy^to apply in practice. And a fair rent, a fair over-lord 
share, and a fair state tax or land revenue have all to come 
out of the net produce, and whatever remains remains with the 
cultivator, for him to spend on Ms social and religious needs, 
according to his station in life, or to invest or hoard in order 
that he might have some staying power against' the rain-less 
day, or so to utilise as to increase Ms real efficiency cs a produc - 
tive member of society. How he behaves with regard to this 
surplus wren’ he has any, and when ^ he anticipates any in the 
near future, is also a very important factor. For, in the long 
run, it Will react upon the net produce and all its sharers. That 
education which can really teach him to behave properly 
towards it, to work for it with a will, to make prudent anti- 
cipations about'* it, and to utilise it properly When he gets it, 
is the type of ’"education that he needs most, and that it is 
one of the most urgent needs of Indian society to provide for 
him,! if ].ossible. When he has this surplus, however small. 
Must every cultivator always have a surplus? Must no land 
revenue be taken in cases in which tl eie is no surplus? Is 
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there any reason why the land revenue should foe foregone un- 
less the rent too, is foregone? When the rent and the land 
revenue were shares of the grain heap, the reduction of footh 
upto zero happened automatically. But in our modem and 
more complex society with a money economy pervading all 
relations of life. We must all, even the cultivators, look before 
and after, and part at any rate of the fat surplus of the boun- 
teous year must foe held over for the lean year. In the case 
of the poorest lands in the hands of the worst cultivators, there 
might not be any surplus except in the very best years; a better 
state of things could emerge here only as the lands and the 
cultivators are improved; which implies a sinking of capital 
in them, in indefinite amounts and for indefinite periods; and 
with only a sporting chance of any success; — capital brought 
over, of course, from some outside source. This might 
not be always possible. Nor, in the meanwhile, could the land 
be allowed to fall out of cultivation, dr the cultivators, such 
as they are, relieved of this occupation, in which they are 
doing something, at least, towards leading a useful life. Such 
fringes to the economic Web there always are even in the richest 
countries, and if there are parts in India, which, so to speak, 
are all fringe, and very tattered at that, is it the fault of the 
government? Is it not rather a part of our fate? And a part, 
too, that will demand not a little pluck to face. 

In the U. P., however, the net produce figures were 'of 
primary importance only for the first settlements. They enabi- 
ed the rent roE actuals to be checked, fair rents to be estimated, 
and the shares of landlord, taluqdar and state to be Worked 
out on the basis of the last. But tenants and owners were in 
the meanwhile allowed to alter rents; if they could not agree 
amongst themselves, rent courts independent of the settlement 
and revenue department Were set up to which they could go, 
and there, influence and money and pertinacity had their in- 
nings. But the courts improved, the rents mounted np or 
down approaching real competitive levels and even from the 
first revision settlements, the rent rolls became the real basis 
of the land revenue settlement and the net produce calculations 
became only a subordinate check. Finally, the rule first adopt- 
ed at the Saharanpur settlement in 1855, that the land revenije 
should not exceed filty per oi^thQlxQnii, worked in; the 
directionj^of 4 lowering land Jrevenue|percentages,|.|as^^ the rents 
the settlement officers considered came more and more to be 
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the actual rents, and not some other igur© largely inierential, 
which they denominated ‘fair’ rents. 

The Panjab settlement differed from tha%of the U. P. 
because there were hardly any landlords or taluqdars and 
comparatively few tenants in that province. But there are 
in that province many cultivators, who, though technically 
proprietors, till lands in which they have only a part share, 
and in those cases produce shares or money equivalents are 
paid to each proprietor to the extent of his share, the cultivat- 
ing proprietor obtaining more than his share because of his 
labour and capital. Thus here, too, there are rents as a matter 
of fact although not known by that name. In the fully develop- 
ed parts the term of the settlement is thirty years, as in the 
U. P. but it is twenty elsewhere. And in what are known as 
precarious tracts forming about one-eighth of the total cultivat- 
ed area, where the rain cannot be depended upon, there is 
little Water from other sources, and the soil is inferior, land 
revenue at a low rate is charged only on the area actually crop- 
ped in any year. Land alienation is also regulated by stringent 
laws (Punjab Act XIII of 1900, amended in 1907). A non- 
agriculturist who might have become owner of cultivable land 
can sell it freely; so can an agriculturist to another in the same 
village; but other alienations require the permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner — just as in a Native State the permission 
of ' the Chief is generally required. And since mortgages 
with possession might lead to transfer of ownership, they are 
also carefully scrutinised and restricted. Twenty years’ 
possession by the mortgagee is, moreover, taken to terminate 
all claim, however high the amount borrowed. 

The C. P. settlements are also for a period of twenty years, 
the overlords there are known as Malguzars and the settle- 
ment fixes not only the land revenue but all the rents as well 
(C, P. Act XI of 1898). Tenants are protected in all these 
provinces by Acts iuspired by the same spirit as the Tenancy 
Acts for Bengal which have been already mentioned, but the 
details are different from province to province. In the C. P., 
for instance, there is a specially privileged class of ‘absolute 
occupancy tenant’ whose rents cannot be raised at all except 
by the settlement officer at a revision settlement, and who 
cannot be ejected “(practically) for any cause whatever”. 
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INDIAN LAND BEVENUE POLICY, being' tbe Govern- 
ment of India Resolution of 16-1-1902. 

Section 46. Eyotwari Settlements, The Madras and Bom - 
bay system is called ryotwari as opposed to the asamindari, 
or single landlord, and mahalwari, or joint landlord, systems 
described above. But the ryot or the cultivator in the system, 
though recognised as a hereditary occupant with a full title 
subject only to the payment of the government demand, is 
really treated under it as (in the logician’s phrase) an ‘insepar- 
able accident’ of the field or ‘survey number’ or the fraction 
of it that he tills. The land revenue demand attaches to the 
survey number, and whoever occupies it or any part of it does 
so on condition of regularly paying its dues to the govern- 
ment. After various false starts, a proper beginning of thi^ 
system w'as made in Madras from 1817-20 and in Bombay 
from 1835. In Madras the calculation of the net produce is 
claimed to be the basis on which the settlement rests. The 
Bombay government have been perfectly frank about it from 
the first; they have admitted that though net produce calcula- 
tions are made and are used as a guide, still other considera- 
tions also enter into the result, and the controlling factors 
are— first, an estimate of the total demand a taluka could bear, 
and second, a distribution of it as equitable as possible amongst 
the villages of the taluka, and amongst the fields of each vil- 
lage, in the determination of which the classification of soils, 
the usual crop in particular localities on particular soils, and 
the water facilities are the guiding considerations. Under 
the Bombay system the classification of soils is rather ela- 
borate. Irrigated land, rice land, garden land, and dry land 
with two crops or with one are the main distinctions. Arid 
the dry land is further distinguished into black, red, or light 
soil, of these seven, seven and five sorts respectively are noted, 
based principally upon the depth of the soil, each ‘one aiona 
lower for valuation purposes than the one above it’; and, fur- 
ther, seven accidental defects are recognised, the presence of 
which in any field would lower its ‘place in the scale by one 
point or even by two. Lastly, the whole system being em- 
pirical, limits to enhancements have from the second revisions 
come to be fixed by a simple rule, that at a revision the demand 
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from the taluka as a whole should not be raised by more than 
a third of the expiring settlement, that from a idliage by more 
than two-thirds, and that from a single holding was not to 
be more than doubled except under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Nor were the increases to be realised in full from 
the jfirst year of the new settlement. Only four annas in the 
rupee (le, one quarter of the increase) was demanded for the 
first two or three years and the balance was similarly added 
on in three further instalments (of four annas each) at similar 
intervals. The) Madras system differs in this; there, one-fourth 
of the increase is added on the first year, and under certain 
circumstances, one-eleventh of the balance is added on regu- 
larly from the second year to the twelfth, while the general 
rule is to add one-eighth every year from the second. In both 
provinces, there is of course a thorough survey and detailed 
maps and registers for every village based upon it. 

Few agricultural communities can escape indebtedness^ 
which grows at first imperceptibly, but accumulates decade 
by decade until it attains alarming proportions, and brings 
serious evils in its train. The legal system established in Bri- 
tish India allowed the cultivator the fullest power to borrow 
against his property in his holding, and he went on borrow- 
ing until the moneylender refused to lend any more and filed 
a civil suit for recovery of the loans with interest. The courts 
in many cases allowed the claims, with the result that the 
cultivator’s holding Was sold out, and' land began to pass from 
the hands of its hereditary owners into those of moneylend- 
ers. This Was a serious evil, for where the moneylending 
classes are not agriculturists and the dispossessed agricultu- 
rists have no other means of livelihood, these latter have to 
stick on to their holding and would consent to any fancy 
rents and other irregular exactions besides in order to do so, 
tnus becoming reduced to mere tenants at will at less than 
starvation wages. “The number of suits for debt in the courts 
of the Poona district doubled betw‘een 1867 and 1873, and the 
applications for execution of decrees increased from twelve 
thousand in 1868 to twenty-eight thousand in 1873”.* Mat- 
ters came to a head in 1876; the agriculturists in four Deccan 
districts attacked the moneylenders, burnt all their account 
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books and bonds, and were guilty of some other acts of vio- 
lence. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879 was 
passed as a remedy. Under the Act the civil court in hearing 
a suit between agriculturist and moneylender, takes the side of 
the agriculturist, disallows usurious interest, insists upon the 
fullest accounts interpreting every omission in favour of the 
agiiculturist, and scrutinises every detail in order to go be- 
liind the contract to the equities of the case. Village regis- 
trar are provided in order that contracts might be made in 
their presence, and conciliators are appointed to efiect equit- 
able settlements of disputes out of court. Knally when 
the coxirt allows a claim, it fixes at the same tima instalments 
convenient to the debtor to enable him to gradually free him- 
self from his burden, without losing his land. The Act has 
been found fairly successful as a palliative and has been ex- 
tended to other parts of the province.1 A rapid extension 
ol rural cooperative credit and of cooperative societies to 
enable the agriculturist to pay off the usurious moneylender 
to buy manure, seed, etc., to buy and hire cattle, costly ma- 
cnines etc. and to market his produce, so as to reduce his costs 
improve the quality of what he buys or hires, and increase 
the gain from what he has to sell, would, on the other hand 
be a real remedy as far as it went.2 A system of rural insurance 
and state agricultural banks for permanent improvements 
and other large outlay such as would be productive over a 
large area but only after years would be other remedies that 
would also be not mere palliatives. The problem, however, 
is vast and complicated, and in order that these and similar 
proposed remedies might be widely scrutinised and a strong 
public opinion grow up capable of giving active support to 
well-judged practical schemes, perhaps the greatest need of 
the day is for large numbers of intelligent well-informed peo- 
ple to take a more living interest in its various aspects than 
they have hitherto done. 

BADEN POWELL, pp. 199-213. 

RAY, pp. 58-109. 

Section 47. Uneconomic JmUinga, Men multiply, we 
have said, and Lakshmi departs.1 As the generati^" suc- 
ceed one another, there are more cultivators, decade after 
decade, for the same number of acres, and the holdings are 
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; ciit up more and more. The individual ■ cultivator’s holding 
as a unit becomes progressively smaller. And it comes to 
consist of an increasing number of strips scattered all over 
the cultivable area of the villageo The evils of this are great 
and undoubted and of a cumulative character. “Excessive 
subdivision and fragmentation impede current cultivation 
and waste time, prevent permanent improvements, prevent 
a man from living on his farm, prevent any orderly organisa- 
tion of labour or capital, sometimes send land out of cultiva- 
tion altogether, cause enmity amongst neighbours leading 
to litigation and permament feuds, and produce a generally 
uneconomic situation.”^ Or, as the same author puts it more 
generally:— 

^‘The fact that the cultivator often finds it difilcult to 
pay his assessment, the fact that he readily runs into debt 
and seldom extricate himself from it, the helplessness of some 
and the apathy of others, these matters have attracted ge- 
neral attention and suggested remedies. They are,^ however, 
merely symptoms of a general disease, and that disease lies 
in the distribution of the land itself. The fact is that most 
of the holdings are not economic holdings. When a cul- 
tivator has only five or ten acres of unimproved dry-crop land 
split up into several plots, and situated at a distance from 
the village and from each other, he has not got an economc 
holding. It will not provide a living for himself and his family. 
Much less wfil it leave him anything over to pay any assess- 
ment or any interest on debt, at whatever rate they may be 
calculated. There is no chance te him to develop or improve 
his property. ... - .There is no object in preventing him from 
alienating his land, little use in trying to put Ms credit straight, 
and little advantage to be expected from making him advances 
or granting him remission of revenue. . . . .What is an economic 
holding? . . . .The desirable area would vary greatly in different 
parts according to circumstances. A gardener in the Surat 
district with three acres of good garden land can support a 
family in comfort, wMle in a dry part of the Deccan with poor 
soil, thirty acres might not suffice- Between the ide&l economic 
holding and the obviously uneconomic holding there are many 
gradations; it would not be difficult to fix a standard for any 
tract.” 

The first thing, then, for those parts of India where the 
holdings have become uneconomic is to get back to economic 
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lioMmgs. That, however, is easier said than done. Legis- 
lation alone, or executive action alone, or influence and power 
exerted merely from above cannot achieve this end. Govern - 
ment and people have to act together first to reconstitute the 
Und mto economic holdings, existing interests in the land 
being ^ all fully taken into account^ and then to protect the 
mtegity of these new holdings by such laws and customs as 
^ later recurrence of the present evils through 
a firesh senes of slowly accumulating subdivisions and frag- 
mentations. There will also have to be pursued simulta- 
neously tege practical schemes for the provision of non- 
agnciflturaloccupations for those who have to be thus bought 
out of their present interest in the land. And obviously, such 
jomt action of people and government for such large and’ com- 
^ would provide as effective a training as 

comd be desired in the arts and difficulties of democratic 
seif -government. 


CHAPTeR VilS NOm. 

$Emm 40 . 

1, There are said to be 728,605 vlUagea in British India with an 
average population of nu each (Dyarchy, p. 240). But see below Oh. 10, 
section 63. 


SEOTIDASdl. ■ 

1. See Manu Smrltl YU 116-124; 128-188; X 118*A0; and similar 
passages in the other fow-glvere. 

810TIOM 41. 

1, Mve-slxfchs of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; one-eighth of Assam; 
one-tenth of U. B4 and one-fourth of Bladras; together amounting to one* 
flfth of BritMi India, and Including the richest part of it: — Dyarchy, p. 249. 

2. T'rom paras 20 and 21 of their despatch of 19-9-1792. See also 
para 47, where they farther observe that nhfc degrading straggle tor taxes 
and 1‘ents** which had perpetually occupied the government, 
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the “leisure to turn its cares to other functions of the ruling power, to the 
internal regulation of the community, the establishment of wholesome laws, 
and the due administration of them Mr . L . C . Ray has printed the Des- 
patch in his Permanent Settlement of Bengal (1915), pp. 41-70. 

3. The figures given in the text do not claim to be exact. Statis- 
tically and chronologically exact figures do not often give the pith of the 
matter as simply and clearly as figures used with a certain freedom, but 
ch<^n, nevertheless, with great care. Such rounded figure have the further 
advantage of enabling a summary statement to be made that would be 
substantially correct for restively long periods; for the actual figures are of 
course different from year to year. 

The annexed table gives the actual figures for one district, the dis- 
trict of Faridpur at the northern angle of the Bay of Bengal, area 2464 sq. 
m., population (1901) over two millions, cultivated area 1.6 milhon acres. 


In 000 Rs. 


Year. 

Total rental. 

Government 
Land Revenue. 

Zamindars* income. 

1793 

660 

600 

60 

1906-10 

3,000 

600 

2,400 


—d. G. Jack, Economic Life of a Bengal District (1916), pp. 115-6. 


6E6ttON 46. 

1. Similar laws in other provinces also* And for a wider and more 
guarded extension of the same root ideas to unthrifty feckless people other 
than agriculturists, see Indian Contract Act Amendment Act 1899, and the 
Usurious Loans Act, 1918. 

2. Co-operation with these aims for the rural population and similar- 
ly ameliorating aims for the labourer, the artisan, the consumer etc. in the 
cities was started by departments planned at first on a modest scale under 
the Cooperative Credit Societies Act of 1904 and gradually strengthened as 
the work increased. Act n of 1912 gave greater powers and wider facili- 
ties. The Sir E. Maclagan Committee on Cooperation in India (1915) streng- 
thened the popular and financial sides of the movement; and we may say 
that the foundations have been laid so well during the first twenty years, 
thiit during tiie next twenty the movement will grow into one of ttie most 
beneficent agencies all over India. 
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SECTION 47. ■ 

1. Lafeshmi, of course, lias many names and forms. The buxom 
goddess of rural plenty, the Greek Bemeter, the Roman Ceres, Is the Hindu 
Aima-pnma. It is she who depart® as village populations increase without 
increase of vlllag© lands, or without a proportionate increase in the produce 
or in the money value of the produce. 

2. Slightly condensed from Mr. G. Keating's Ho. 10457 (11-11-1916) 
to Government. See also the same author's Rural Economy, pp. 51-55, 
and Paper submitted to the Board of Agriculture, annual meeting, 1917 
(Ini, ill. of Economies, July); the Baroda State Report on the subject, 1917, 
Prof. Stanley Jevons* paper on the Consolidaton of Holdings in the U. 
P., 1917; Br. H. H. Mann, Land and Labour, pp. 43-54 and 150:156. Vol; 
II, pp. 48-9; etc. 

Messrs P. A. Wadia and G. H. Joshi, Wealth of India, argue that in 
India (as still in the Panjab) ‘'coparcenary was the rule, separation was the 
exception", until the tables were turned by (A) the balance of occupations 
being destroyed as industries died out in towns and in cottages and (B) by 
the operation of the British legal system. Hence redistribution of lands 
and re-constitution of holdings making the average holding larger and in 
one site, with legal measures to keep it entire, will not by themselves meet 
tlie case (Chs. 11 to 17). But to say that these measures are indlpensable, 
is not to claim that they by themselves would prove a complete solution. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

' FAMINES: -.RAILWAYS: IRRIGATION. ' 

Section 48. Frequency, Dmration, Extent, InteMity*. The 
Blatemeiit is sometimes made that famines are now more 
frequent than in the past, they last longer, they affect larger 
areas, and, moreover, inflict greater suffering. It doubtless 
has its origin in natural opposition to the cuckoo song of stea- 
dily increasing wealth and prosperity Which official apologists 
sing in various keys in season and out of season, year after 
year. But it is none the less the product of minds unscientiflc 
and unhistorical filled with vague unrest and discontent and 
rising up in futile protest against things as they are in general 
and against the powers that be in particular. It does not 
stand to reason that the awful famines which destroyed states, 
crippled arts and crafts, and snapped the thread of culture 
and settled existence, until fresh beginnings could be made 
somehow and somewhere, should have been less intense or 
shorter in duration than the famines of to-day. It does not 
stand to reason that in a society cursed with chronic war- 
fare between states, when the defenders had frequently to 
destroy standing crops themselves, and more frequently to 
miss the seasons for sowing, when the moving armies ate up 
all they could and destrof^ed far more than they could consume, 
and roving bands owning no allegiance to man or god spread 
devastation, the terror of their approach, besides, causing 
panic and famine conditions over areas far wider than those 
they actually overran,! the famines should have been less acute 
or frequent or shorter in duration than now. It is quite im- 
possible for minds with the slightest glimmering of historical 
perception to stand such nonsense as any attempted compari- 
son must be of present conditions with those When mothers 
ate children, when the dead choked up rivers, Were oast into 
pits, and lay abont ever3rwhere for vultures and hyenas to 
feast upon, when husbands and fathers sold their women and 
children into slavery if they were so lucky as to find buyers, 
when \^aiuables and heirlooms were bartered away at nomina 1 
prices, and grain rapidly rose upto twelve or fifteen times the 
normal, 2 until it became literally unobtainable, and whole vil- 
lages went into the jungle by hundreds to live on jungle roots 
and bark and leaves, their progress marked by people dropp- 
ing out at every step. It is equally impossible even to place side 
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by side the vague and meagre accounts -wMch have survived and 
the full detaSs of modem famines, — ^famine camps, gratuitous 
relief street by street, medical treatment and precautions and 
reports, the numbers of the people and their cattle migrating, 
the quantities of the grain and fodder ’supplied from place to 
place,-— dates and graphic penpictures, and carefully compiled 
statistics and snapshots revealing every bone. These accounts 
and photographs excite our pity and move the hardest of us 
to tears even vrhen referring to the farthest province of India, 
however different from us in blood and language and religion. 
We have become more sensitive to national suffering and 
helplessness, and more insistent in our demand that such things 
should cease to be. That is all to the good. But that is itself 
part of the advance already achieved under British mle, an 
advance that has relegated to the limbo of the past the awful 
calamities of the earlier centuries, never again, let ns trust, to 
reappear in Modem India. For modem famines differ tofo 
caelo from their predecessors which spread such tremendous 
havoc. The last of the old type of famines was, let us say, the 
Bengal famine of 1770. Since then with every visitation of 
famine our efforts to reduce its intensity and bring the in- 
evitable loss within measurable limits have become almost 
continuously more intelligent and better directed. Full success 
is still far off, no doubt, and v^e are quite right in emphasiz- 
ing the insufficiency, from our modem point of view, of 
what has been achieved, and contrasting it with the great and 
complex difficulties still remaining. Our entire point of view 
in the matter has been transformed. We begin to see that 
too little rain, too much rain, floods, locusts, plant diseases, 
soil exhaustion, that these and other purely natural causes of 
famine might be weakened in their operation, even if not eli- 
minated altogether; that even when operating, they might 
be prevented from inflicting the maximum loss they were 
capable of; further that the loss might be prevented from 
causing deaths of men and cattle by starvation or epidemic 
diseases; and most important of all, that the calamity when it 
occurred, thus restrained within purely iihysical bounds and 
reduced even as to the material losses it inflicted, individuals, 
even at the bottom of society, should have reserves and stay- 
ing power enough to meet mainly by their own intelligent 
efforts, so that there might be as little dislocation of the eco- 
nomic and social system as possible. That is our new ideal; 
^hen that is attained, India would have become for all prac- 
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ti cal purposes free even from famines of tke modem type, 
although failure of rain etc. might continue to occur. That 
is our modern ideal, and from that point of view, there is a 
great deal still remaining to be done, some of it most difficult 
of accomplishment. To admit that, however, is one thing. To 
deny that any progress has been achieved, to compare our 
modem famines with the very different calamities of the past, 
and even to say, imply, or insinuate that India was really 
better off in the past, is to lose all sense of proportion. 

Progress itself of course brings some new difficulties. 
There are some parts of India which are exceptionally favour- 
ed by nature. And India is so extensive, the physical and 
climatic conditions are so diverse, a famine from end to end 
of the whole country is physically impossible. Most of the 
famines of the past, even the worst, inflicted the horrors "W® read 
of, mainly because of the absence of transport faciliti s. These 
the nineteenth century has supplied. In 1803-4, to give but 
one concrete instance, there was famine in the districts of 
Benares, Allahabad, Cav^npore and Pattehgarh, while at Bareil- 
ly, only seventy miles from the last place, wheat could be had 
at sixty seers per rupee,* yet it could not reach Pattehgarhl 
But the increase of transport facilities has meant the gradual 
conversion of ail India into one market; the poorer districts 
liave been obtaining the surplus of the more favoured; fairly 
uniform prices everywhere have meant rising prices in the 
more favotired parts. Secondly, as peace and security ♦ have 
continued, and transport facilities — ^Railways — ^have become 
available for a widening area, population has also been in- 
creasing along With an extension in the area of cultivation. 
Thirdly, international trade has also been transformed during 
the same period and necessaries of life, such as cotton, have 
become the principal staples of that trade in huge quantities, 
the increase in the area of cultivation has not all been an in- 
crease in the area under food-grains. Nor have all the food- 
grains produced in India remained in India. The prices of 
the food and other products have been raised more or less 
uniformly for the whole of India by the pull of this inter- 
national demand to the world level. 3 From the latter haK of 
the nineteenth century these interconnected influences have 
been at work, and if we survey the situation as a whole as it 

* Sir T. Morison, industri^i Organisai^oi} of an indiast Provi^noo, p. 2^0 
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stood during tlie f^eriod 1911-1920, we discover we shall have 
soon to face a neW problem of enormous difficulty and 
complexity, the PEOBLEM OE FEEDING INDIA. For the 
first time in history India appears to be approaching the limits 
of the population she can support. For the first time in 
history India appears to be producing only as much as she 
really needs for her own consumption.'* 

The conclusion is inevitable that to maintain our present 
rate of increase, the area under food-grains must increase, the 
production of food-grains per acre must improve, and that 
the prices of food-grains relatively to other produce and all 
other articles of value must rise higher than at present. India 
has been one of the cheapest countries to live in for over t'wo 
generations; 5 that state of things cannot last much longer. We 
have outgrown the old state of chronic warfare, the spasmodic 
calamities and the no less spasmodic years of plenty; the whole 
country has become internally one economic unit and has been 
brought into sensitive contact with the outside world; the 
daily struggle for existence of the modern world is upon us 
at last. Our economic structure must rise to a higher level, 
sanitation and health, education and industry, efficiency and 
organisation, state policy, sdcial habits, must all be recast, 
instinctive and customary adaptations must give way to 
deliberate constructions; or else starvation and misery and all 
other concomitants of a population pressing upon the means 
of subMstence will overtake us at no distant date.^ 

BecMon 49. Belief Methods, The elemental calamities 
of the past, inflicting boundless suffering and loss for Which 
no remedy or prevention was even conceivable, have been 
transformed into the famines of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century mainly by two factors. The progress of science 
and mechanical skill created the railway, and the railway has, 
so to speak, annihilated distance, and made the immobility 
of grain and fodder, men and cattle, a thing of the past. 
Throughout the nineteenth century Inffia as a whole still pro- 
duced more food stuffs than she needed. Hence wherever 
railway communications Were introduced foodstuffs could be 
quickly brought up in abundance from provinces where there 
was plenty to those in need of it. But bringing up food to 
the affiicted districts is one thing, the organisation required 
to distribute it in the right manner is a different thing 
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altogether no less important. People who point ont that al- 
most every detail of our modern faioodne relief system was known 
and employed in India from the remote past, that hardly any 
important detail deserves to be regarded as a new invention, 
are perfectly correct in their contention, but only in an anti- 
quarian sense. The distinguishing mark of the British 
administration has been the patience and the persistence with 
which the various remedies for relief were tried, their opera- 
tion freed from defects and abuses, and the benefit of these 
so corrected and improved, spread over the entire area and 
continued for the entire period needing relief. More impor- 
tant was the habit which collected and sifted the teaching of 
experience, and by continuous experiment and reflection fitted 
the various details into a really practical harmonious system. 
And even more decisive, What may be called the final cause of 
it all, Was the new sense of duty which never wavered, that 
the state was bound to exert itself to the utmost to relieve 
suffering, prevent loss of Kfe, eiiablo the normal currents of 
labour, trade and production, to flow on unhampered, and avoid 
any demoralisation of the people, as far as possible. The 
famine relief operations from 1770 to 1907 are full of failures 
and breakdowns; the inevitable results of ignorance, miscal- 
culation, inadequate or corrupt agency, and wobbling ideas at 
headquarters appear again and again; a great deal can he and 
has often been made of these failures, and the losses resulting 
from them. These, however, were incidents lying on the sur* 
face. The deeper truth of the matter is that these failures 
and breakdowns were not disguised nor were they put up with 
as inevitable; the Administration learnt from their failures, 
they tried again and again, until they succeeded in evolving 
the right methods. IVom 1770 to 1860 is the period of ap- 
prenticeship during which but little success was achieved. 
Even after 1860, there are seemingly paradoxial movements 
in two opposite directions at once, towards centralisation 
as well as decentralisation, towards spending all that was 
needed as well as towards economising as much as possible, 
towards local variations as Well as towards uniformity. But 
on the whole the march is upward and onward, directed by 
increasing knowledge and inspired by a steadfast sense of 
duty. ■ ' 

The system as fully developed is a complex whole consist- 
ing of many correlated parts. The first essential is full up-to- 
date and reUable Bainfall statistics^ the stfite 
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of crops, til© stores existing from previous harvests, the state 
and efficiency of the trade and transport agencies, ©specially 
with reference to their ability to reach the remotest districts 
and the most backward sections of tbe people, such as ME- 
tribes, are all noted and estimated, and all subsequent relief 
operations are necessarily based upon this body of knowledge, 
iiiy serious mistakes* or deficiencies in this preliminary, as in 
the Orissa famine of 1866,* are bound to lead to disaster, how- 
ever able active and devoted the individuals entrusts. I with 
the actual administration of refief. 

The next essential is a very careful study and correct 
interpretation from day to day of the preliminary symptoms. 
Sudden fluctuations in prices, attempts to comer supplies, 
the contraction of private charity and of the market for casual 
labour, the increase in petty crimes, the deepening anxiety of 
the people as summer breezes and summer skies continue, the 
epidemic of aimless loafing about in search of work and food 
settling down before long into a steady drift of increasing 
crowds towards towns, these are danger signals for the experi- 
^enced administrator to note betimes. The CoUector, the Com- 
missioner of the division, and the provincial government should 
at an early date make up their minds, declare their poEcy, 
and take tlie lead of the people. Besoiute manysided acti- 
vity at an early stage conceived on liberal even generous lines 
is more than half the battle. It puts heart into the people, 
encourages the phEanthropic and WeE-to-do minority to organise 
their efiorts and faE into fine with the general plan of campaign 
of the state, and gives confidence and hope to aU classes. The 
need for thus seizing the psychological moment and striking 
the popular imagination was, however, not fuEy realised before 
the famines of 1897 and 1900. * 

The third essential is the actual plan of relief opera- 
tions proper. Various alte]paiave schemes for this purpose, 
many of quite ordinary dimensions to be put into operation 
at the viEages or in the centre of every bunch of neighbouring 
villages, some large enough for the talukas and even for the 
district as a whole, must be ready in proper pigeon-holes, with 
estimates of the tools and the amount of organisation and 
supervision each would require. The tools etc. must be already 


♦ Jt. Temple, ««ii and ^vent^ p. 327t 
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there in some store, and as the preliminary symptoms become 
pronounoed, more and more of the necessary staff must be 
warned to hold themselves ready, so that the relief camp might 
spring into existence as soon as wanted almost at a moment’s 
notice. As the costliness of relief operations is ultimately 
measured by what we can place on the credit side as a set-off, 
the work which these hundreds of men at each relief camp are 
set to perform must be of real utility,such as were the fortresses, 
palaces, cave palaces, tanks and irrigation canals constructed 
by the old rajas under similar circumstances. The British 
government has needed no fortresses or palaces; its plans have 
been earthworks for a projected line of railway, oy a road, or 
a tank or a canal. But the railway or the road must be really 
wanted, and must be kept up and carried forward to comple- 
tion after the famine is over, that is, it must be not only such 
as might be useful if built, but such as was needed as soon 
as possible; the tank must be such as would really holi water; 
the canal must be such as would really carry a sufficient quan- 
tity of water for several months in the year. In other Words, 
the drier areas of the whole land had to be surveyed in advance, 
district by district, with the special object of formulating such 
plans and selecting the best, and detailed estimating with re- 
ference to every one of the plans selected had to be also done 
in advance and kept available for use as soon as the moment 
for taking action arrived. This lesson was thoroughly grasped 
by 1878, the Famine Commission of 1880 emphasized it, the 
various provincial governments luckily got a sufficiently long 
period to carry out the instructions; and the consequence was 
that a fair number of the works executed by relief gangs in the 
famine of 1896-7 were of real, some even of great utility. But 
We had another famine even more extensive in 1899-1900, 
there were few such plans available then, and one consequence 
Was that there was comparatively very Httle indeed of rea 
utility to show in return for the enormous sums necessarily 
spent upon relief in the course of the latter famine. The size 
of the central relief camps was to a certain extent prescribed 
by the intensity of the famine in the areas surroun^g them, 
but opinion fluctuated considerably as to the point of maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy combined with the imnimum of 
risk. But latterly, and especially as volunteer agency was 
found to be trustworthy and came to be trusted more and more, 
the effort to force every one seeking relief to become a digger 
ro breaker of metal has been discarded b >& far as possible? 


and special classes like weavers have been given w‘ork in their 
own line and in their own homes, and markets have been 
organised for the sale of their output. Moreover, substantial 
t men have been given advances and this has enabled an increas- 
ing number of labourers of various classes and grades to find 
Work with these employers. The famines of 1897 and 1907 
were specially remarkable for the large amount of decentralis- 
ed relief thus given. The supervision of the central camps 
has from an early date (1854) been handed over more and more 
to the expert agency of the public works department. The 
wages to be given to the labourers in the central camps have 
been fixed differently at different times. Attempts to differ- 
entiate between the workers broke down at an early stage 
of the period under review, as a minimum wage sufficient to 
keep the men alive had to be given in any case. The system 
that has prevailed on the whole has been a cross between pay- 
ment by piece work or by results, and tuiiform payment to all, 
but a variation of tbe tasks set, according to the health and 
capacity of the different classes, amongst the workmen brought 
together by a common need at a central camp. Belief camps 
were first opened in the Madras famine of 1792, but they did 
not become the principal item of the relief organisation until 
much later. 

The fourth essential is the independent and gratuitous 
rdief of the children and the infirm. Kitchens and hospitals 
where expert medical agency controls the detailed Work, but 
afi four gates are open to visitors, and the general supervision 
is handed over to respected volunteers, combine efficiency «mb 
weE as inspire the fullest trust; but decades elapsed before 
such a system could be built up. The superstitions and sus- 
picions of the people, the corruption and hearfclessness of the 
low-paid staff, the difficulty of providing such supervision as 
would make adulteration, neglect, false entries, favouritism, 
impossible, the domineeriiig ways and red-tape habits of the 
official class, have made progress in this branch very slow, 
nor has it been uniform all over India. 

The fifth essential is to break up the relief camps as soon 
as the next rainy season establishes itself and to help the re- 
turning people with tahavi loans for the purchase of seed and 
cattle. Such loans were an established institution of Hindu 
India which was also copied by more than one of her Muham- 
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madatt mlers. They have become an Integra! part of the 
British famine relief system from 1868. And from 1884 ons 
wards they have also been given to substantial cultivators from 
an early stage of the period of distress for sinking or improving 
wells or for other agricultural improvements of a temporary 
or permanent character. The tahavi loans granted in the 
famine of 1868-70 amounted to Rs. 21 lakhs. The great Ibera- 
Hty of the policy pursued after 1901 is shown by tahavi loans 
of over Rs, one hundred and eighty-five lakhs in the famine 
of 1913, and of over Rs. two hundred and twenty-five lakhs 
in that of 1907,1 

The sixth essential is the s-uspemicm of land revenue and 
its ultimate remission in whole or in part; in ryotWari India 
the State foregoes this; in the zamindari parts, the zamindar 
makes the remission and gets credit for it from the state. It 
is plain that when the cultivator loses his crop and has so little 
reserve remaining from past profits as to be brought to the 
vei^e of death by starvation, it is not at aU possible for him to 
pay the land revenue, whatever the letter of the contract be- 
tween Mm and the state. During 1900 suspensions of revenue 
Were granted amounting to two hundred and six lakhs and out 
of tMs sum one hundred and ninety-eight lakhs were remitted 
altogether.^ The Fa mi ne Commission of 1901 recommended 
early announcements of remissions and since March 1906 the 
principle has been accepted by most provincial administrations. 
The land revenue demand is suspended altogether when there Is 
no prospect even of a four anna crop, and the suspended 
revenue is not demanded until after the afieoted tract has had 
one fair harvest. The suspensions of land revenue granted 
during the famine of 1913 amounted to over a hundred and 
eight lakhs. 

Two more features of the system remain to be noted. 
Respectable people and pardanashin women would rather 
starve in their homes than go to relief works. Amongst these 
also many are not averse in a time of such stress to paid work, 
and their relief falls under the provisions indicated above for 
the benefit of special classes such as weavers. But there would 
be large numbers of these genteel classes Who Would or could 
do no work for wMoh any remuneration could be earned; un- 
less helped, they would quietly starve to death or commit 
suiMde in some maimer sanctioned by their religion. Volun- 


teem of their own or a liiglier status ac© th© only channel 
through which gmiuHom relief could reach them. And ©Ten 
with the best efforts, a ntimber of such cases, perhaps the 
most deserving of al, no system of public charity could ever 
hope to reach, in an ancient country like ours, where we still 
have an extensive heritage of aristoeratic selfrespect. The 
cost of all gratuitous relief — ^to children and invalids as Well as 
to these ciasses^ — and of extra comforts to those who earn a 
famine Wage of some sort, is borne by charitable funds. 
During the Widespread famines at the end of the nineteenth 
century these funds were fed by contributions from all over 
the world; the 1897 fund amounted to a cror© and seventy-five 
lakhs, of which a crore and a quarter was contributed by Eng- 
land; the 1900 fund amounted to a crore and a half, of which 
England gave nearly a crore. 1900 also saw the foundation 
of the Indian People’s Famine Trust, by an initial donation 
from the then Maharaja of Jeypur of Rs. sixteen lakhs in 
government securities; the Trust had by the end of 1920 grown 
to Rs. thirty lakhs, chiefly by further contributions from 
members of the founder’s family.* 

Lastly, all the other expenditure on fandn© relief in every 
form~~establishments, transport, cost of necessaries, the wages 
and the doles — ^is met by the state. Tins is heavy; a^d it was, 
moreover, soon realised that a famine in one part of British 
India or another was a rather frequent phenomenon. During 
the decade from 1867 to 1877 famine relief had absorbed 
Rs. fifteen crores. From 1878, therefore, it Was decided to 
raise an additional revenue of a crore and a haH per year by 
extra taxation, and the object was to earmark this sum as a 
Famine Insurance Fund. Whenever there was a famine, relief 
expenditure was to be met out of it; in good years, railways 
or irrigation works of a protective character were to be built 
out of it; or when no such project was ready to spend it on, 
debt to that amount was to be paid off or at least less debt 
was to be incurred to that amount. The central idea of the 
scheme was that in a country exposed to recurring calamities 
of this character, the state was justified in imposing a little 
extra taxation on the people, who by the payment of a 
small annual premium, as it were, could have the fuU benefit 


♦ inilian Year Book, 1921. It increased to 35 1/2 lakhs by end ol 
1923-4. Itid, 1926. 
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of its capitalised value whenever the calamity was upon them. 
The term used to describe the extra fund was clearly a misno- 
mer; for in this ease there wae no one like an insurance company 
to hand over the capitalised value. The policy should be re- 
garded rather as an attempt to spread the heavy burden of 
a famine over several years, and at the same time to hurry on 
the construction of railways so as to link up the poorer and 
dner parts of India with the more favoured, as quickly as pos- 
sible.^ Hence, in the construction of protective works out of 
revenue precedence was given to railways for over twenty 
years. But all the main lines of protective railways were thus 
constructed, and the famine commissions of 1898 and 1901 
recommended that in future protective irrigation works were 
to he amilarly constructed out of revenue as far as possible. 
The Imgation Commission of 1901-03 followed. It explored 
the possibilities of new irrigation works all over India, produc- 
tive as Well as protective, and drew up schemes of protective 
irrigation Works for the areas most frequently liable to famine, 
such as the Bombay Deccan, Bundelkhand, and parts of Bihar 
and tlie Central Provinces. As a consequence fairly steady 
progress has been made and the average annual addition to the 
cultivable area protected by fresh irrigation Works of a ‘major’ 
type constructed by the state out of current revenues might 
be roughly put down at fifty thousand acres. The rate of 
progress has been slower during the abnormal years from 1914, 

A. LOVEDAY, History and Economies of Indian Famines. 

SIR T. MORISON, Indian Industrial Organisation Ohs. 

10 and 11. 

INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION REPORTS, 1880, 
1898, 1901. 

Section 50, Famine prevention. To protect the famine 
stricken and to relieve them is one and the same thing. If 
we restrict the term protection to relief activities pure and 
simple and to their immediate consequences only, all other 
activities on a large scale, and spread, with their consequences, 
over a j^riod longer than the mere duration of a famine— with 
the famine as their starting-point, the reduction of famines in 
extent intensity or frequency as their motive,-— would be, logi- 
cally speaking, activities aiming at the prevention of famine. 
Some of these activities and policies might have other effects 
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also, Baiiways, for instance, reduce distances, nnify tli'© 
oonntry, break down the isolation of the varions parts, remove 
their ignorance of one another, make people more mobile, 
and while reducing the dependence upon and attachment 
to their birthplace increase their feeling of conscions attachment 
to the area of their own language or historical expansion at 
some period in the past, and to India as a whole. Railways 
foster trade. Railways might be used to help either foreign 
exploitation or nation»buil<hng industry. Railways enable a 
smaler army to hold down a larger area more effectively than 
could a larger army a smaller area in the absence of such an 
effective help to rapidity of marching. An administration 
hrmed with a weil-plamaed system of railways could rule over 
a very extensive area from one centre with a very small number 
of officers. Towns grow up more rapidly, epidemics spread 
faster in a region possessing a network of railways than in one 
with only the old world means of traveL Thus railways have 
political, social and cultural effects as well as economic. And 
as long as there are areas in India which produce a surplus 
of food grains, to connect them by railways with others liable 
to suffer now and then from a deficiency, is to relieve the dis- 
tress of the latter areas not only on a particifiar occasion but 
it is also to prevent a recurrence of it in future. Thus a well 
planned policy of railway extensions spread over several 
decades is a policy of famine prevention, as long as in spite of 
deficient productiveness in some parts, a region as a whole pro- 
duces sufficient for its needs as a whole, ^ And from the point of 
view of administrators trying to cope with famine conditions, 
railway construction has this additional merit that the first 
stages of the actual construction only require unskilled labour 
working in large gangs. 

Digging irrigation tanks and canals has also this merit 
of requiring unskilled labour in gangs. And irrigation has 
the further merit of bringing additional land under cultivation 
and winning a larger return from cultivation than before. It 
thus adds to the total output, and adds to the profits of the 
best types of agriculture and agriculturists. It also enables 
an area to become independent of rainfall itself, at least for one 
season. If the drought he prolonged the sources of supply 
which irrigation distributes might dry up, but such a contin- 
gency is so very rare, it might be left out of our ordinary 
caiouiations. 

14 
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K we confijoe our attention mainly to famine needs, tla© 
superiority of a policy of extending irrigation to one of extend- 
ing railways is not open to question. But it does not follow 
that the Indian government have been wrong in giving prece- 
dence to railways during the latter haK of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. State poHoy is a complex whole where the resources 
available at any moment have to be carefully weighed against 
the needs of the moment, and the best possible working com- 
promise sought out. The higher utility of a rapid extension of 
railways from military administrative and poMtical points of 
view cannot be questioned. Perhaps, aE that can be said is 
that if irrigation extensions could have been made earler than 
they were, and at a quicker rate of progress, the country would 
have benefited more or sufiered less. But this does not mean 
that such extensions could or ought to have been provided at 
that particular time. In matters of high poEcy there is no 
absolute principle corresponding to the categorical imperative 
of the intuitionist school of moral phEosophy. In any coun- 
try, however rich, the point is soon reached, when the statesman 
has to decide how to invest his last million of the avilable 
resources; his attitude of mind is — -‘here, now, I have only this 
last million: what shaE I do With it — ^RaEways? Irrigation?” 
He must make his choice. He cannot have both. And raE- 
ways having had a start, raEways being in possession, so to 
speak, railways being by far the larger property, and a property, 
too, that Was a losing concern and could only be converted into 
one that paid by further development of it as early as possible, 
raEway construction, finaEy, requiring far more purchases 
from England than irr%ation extension,— -it is not at aE surpris- 
ing that he should have decided in favour of raEways, 
especiaEy in view of their political and military utEity also. 
Lastly, the choice once made, it was endorsed by the highest 
authority and could not be departed from. Sir ijcthur Cotton 
the great advocate of a rapid extension of irrigation in India 
succeeded on account of the famine of 1877 in attracting atten- 
tion to his ideas; John Bright and other prominent men felt 
that England owed it to India and to herseE to sEt the matter 
thoroughly, and a select committee was appointed with Lord 
George Hamilton, the then Under-Secretary of State for India, 
as chairman (January 23, 1878). Before this committee *Sir 
Arthur Cotton made the mistakes of both claiming too much 
for irrigation and running down raEways too far. The Com- 
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niltte©. decided for railways, and their verdict settled the policy 
lor twenty years.* ■ 

It has been urged, however, that we have also to look at 
the other side of the shield. As railways spread, factory goods 
invaded Indian markets and conquered them, Indian manufac- 
turers (producing by the hand, using only tools and implements 
of a primitive type) lost their customers, agriculture or casual 
u n sk ill e d labour were the only other occupations open to them, 
and thus railway extension at a rapid pace has meant the pro- 
gressive degradation and ruraiisation of the population. Even 
if political and military needs justified a forward railway policy, 
if it had been developed gradually, the invasion of Indian in- 
dustries which maintained hundreds of thousands of skilled 
workmen each working on a small scale, by foreign large-scale 
industries organised in factories would have proceeded more 
slowly; there might have been time for re-adjustments; and 
a stronger better balanced healthier economic organisation 
might have come about. As it was, the policy adopted of 
railway extension at the greatest possible speed, even out of 
additional revenues raised by fresh taxation, must be charged, 
at least in part, with causing the famine condition, or rather 
the inability of large masses of the people to tide over even 
the loss of a single harvest, — for which it was claimed to be the 
best i£ not the only remedy. M. G. Banstde appears to have 
been the first Indian to develop this point of view, in the seven- 
ties of the nineteenth century. 2 This indictment of the govern- 
ment railway policy has been frequently repeated since, and 
not only by Indian writers. Perhaps its best exponent 
is Mr. Loveday, whose restatement of it in his valuable 
essay on Indian Famines, I give in a condensed form in a 
note.® 

So much space has been given to this controversy because 
of the importance of the principles underlying it, and because 
the aim of this book is a historical treatment. Throughout 
the nioeteenth century India produced food supplies in excess 
of her needs. That controllin g okcumstahce rendered the 
extension of irrigation— and an absolute increase m her total 
production of food — comparatively less important then. But 
we have reason to believe that our population is fast approach- 
ing the limit at which it would begin to press upon our food 


^ Butt, India in Victorian A£a. Oh. Or, Sir Artliar Ootion’s pamphlota. 
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sapplies. ■ 1% , migH he said indeed' that we have not at 
present sufficient statistical information as to the cultivation 
and produce of all our foodgrains, and until such additional 
information is recorded ail over India, we are not in a position 
to arrive at any eonciusion on the subject. Such scepticism 
however, goes too far. Where exact conclusions are not avail- 
able, ‘probability is the guide of life’. And in this particular 
case it is a matter of recent experience, consequent upon the 
partial monsoon failure of 1918 that our supply of certain 
food-grains was so deficient that there was an abnormal rise 
in their prices.^ The policy of famine prevention now required, 
is, in the first place, a policy to increase our total annual 
production of food supply as much and as quickly as possible. 
More irrigation, more and better manuring, better implements, 
and in one word better tillage all round, that is the most urgent 
need of to-day. finally, and to clench the matter, all our 
principal lines of railway have already been built; and even 
the subsidiary and feeder lines are not so urgently needed 
now that the cheaper motor lorry is becoming available in 
sufficient numbers. 


Luckily, the department of Agriculture, founded on the 
recommendation of the Famine Commission of 1880, and steadi- 
ly developed since, especially by Lord Ourzon, is aware of the 
need and is facing the problem in all its complexities. What 
they have done and planned to do in recent years I summarise 
in a note.^ 


Their programme, extensive as it is, appears however to 
need still further extension in more than one direction. Agri- 
cultural and wild or forest produce other; than food grains — 
textile products, woods, gums etc.— should also be attended to; 
with acarefuland steady development of our vast natural re- 
sources, sufficient quantities of these can be produced not only 
for our own use in the raw state and as the raw materials for 
various industriesj^, but there should also be a growing surplus 
available for export. It is far better to export these both in 
the natural state and various more or less feiished and manu- 
factured forms, than to export foodgrains and flour, oil seeds, 
oil cakes and oil, fish and fish manure, bones and horns, and 
similar necessaries, of which we now find, we have not 
always a sufficient supply even for our own needs* 
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In the second place, one of the outstanding defects of 
British rale In’ India has been that it has never realised how 
great is the need of a special cattle policy in this vast agricuh 
tural country, that will not use butcher’s meat as an article 
of diet, and depends far more than perhaps any other mass of 
humanity of such magnitude, upon plough cattle for its agri- 
culture and transport, and upon milch cattle for indispensable 
ingredients in its dietary in substantial quantities. The great 
mortality of cattle in the famine of 1900 gave almost the first 
shock to the ingrained indifference of the European mind to 
the subject. The repetition of that experience in later years 
including 1918, has led to further reflection. That it is neces- 
sary to preserve breeds with special qualities, that model cattle 
farms are needed all over the country, that more fodder must 
be produced, that the cruelly high child mortality in cities 
cannot be reduced without a far larger supply of milk, cheap 
and pure, than is available, are propositions which are at length 
being more and more seriously considered. But it does not 
appear even yet that the problem is being envisaged as a whole 
in all its complexity. A cattle policy like^ that of France 
where there are no useless or imdersized cattle, where only 
the best are kept, treated as well as possible, and worked as 
hard as possible, but kept only while they are in their prime, ’*' 
is a policy that the European understands. There is hardly 
any difference in the European’s attitude towards trees and 
towards cattle. The meat and the milk, the hide and the labour, 
the feed and the return obtained, are all entered on one side 
of the account or the other, the maximum of profit realised, 
and the necessary action taken at the right moment. To the 
Indian it is not a question of a mere profit and loss account; 
religious sentiment enters into it and is [even the decisive 
factor. This our rulers have known all along; but a state poli- 
cy providing for steady increase in the cattle population of 
India, sufficient to supply the increasing needs of the growing 
human population, without any deterioration in quality or an 
undue increase in the prices the individual has to pay, — ^is still 
a problem for the future to solve. 

Thirdly, suppose economic holdings coxistituted, suppose 
the live stock, the capital, the implements and the sMll of the 
cultivator improved; suppose further that the co-operative 

* See Seatiage, Riirat Ceattomy, pp» 180-131. 
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societies enable Mm to get the current capital he heeds, 
and to buy what he requires and sell what he produces, without 
middlemen sticking their greedy fingers in: suppose, finally 
strong provincial land banks created, granting sufficient loans 
for sulMeiently long periods, for the agricultiirali mprovement 
of entire clusters of villages: — ^the lot of the average culti- 
vator and cattle farmer will be undoubtedly far better than 
at present. But will there not stiU be cases by the hundred 
thousand in which the farmer or cattle breeder and his family 
and cattle are stinted, cases in wMch the ‘hardly one full meal 
a day’ condition persists? They do not know their India wel, 
who do not realise that one tap-root of India’s eternal poverty 
is that the agriculturist and his dependents in the village home 
have not enough remunerative work to do all the year. How 
can there be a sufficiency of production for the masses at the 
bottom of society unless in return for hard full-time labour?® 
Agriculture in India even with rich irrigated and manured land, 
does not furnish work all the year round. In the busy season 
there is so much work, there is hardly labour enough to get 
through it in tiMe. And as we descend in the scale of land, 
capital and crops, the quantum of work agriculture provides is 
less and less. The moral is, there must be subsidiary occupations 
in the village; a comprehensive policy of cottage industries 
and remunerative village employments must be developed. 

Finally and more generally, the well-known recommenda- 
tion of the famine commission of 1880 is as true to-day as then: 
“No remedy for present evils could be complete that did not 
include the introduction of a diversity of occupations through 
wMch the surplus population might be drawn off from agri- 
cultural employments and led to find the means of subsistence 
in manufactures or some such employments”. 

Gr. BZBATINGE, Agricultural Progress in Western India. 

WADIA AND JOSHI, Wealth of India, Ohs. 6 to 17. 

S. RAY, Economic Causes of Famines and Suggestions 
to prevent &c. (1^9). » 


Section 51. Railways. The “industrial revolution” or 
the transition from a mediaeval economy of production distn- 
bution and exchange, rural and selfcontained, to a modern 
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em^omjrmBimg rather .on.world trade and large scale producT^ 
tlon by specialised labour and macbinery, was inaugurated in 
India before the Mutiny, by Balbonsie’s “far-reaching schemes 
of railways, roads, canals and public works.”l It was 
Balhonsie who planned the grand trank lines, Mayo added 
connecting Inks and feeder lines, financial exigencies delayed the 
execntion of the schemes and in the meanwhile famines altered 
them here and there and added ‘protective’ lines, the larger 
Native States followed the initiative of British India, although 
at a great distance, and latterly, public bodies like port trusts 
and rural boards have added a few short lines here and there. 
Private joint stock companies without any concession from 
the state except in the matter of land have also constructed 
some lines. 2 The first railway to be opened for traffic was 
the Bombay to Thana section of the G. 1. P. Eailway, in 1853. 
Jabalpur was reached by the East Indian Eailway from 
Calcutta in 1867, by the G. I. P. from Bombay in 1870; Eaichur 
was reached from Madras in 1862 and from Bombay in 1871; 
and at one end Dehii and at the other Mysore were reached 
in 1862. The mileage open exceeded the first five thousand 
miles by 1871, and every additional five thousand miles by 
1882, 1889, 1896, 1901, 1907 and 1915.* The first ten thousand 
miles took about thirty years to build; the next thirty years 
added nearly twentyfive thousand miles. Progress during the 
Great War was naturally very much slower, 1917-18 was the 
worst year, when three hundred miles broad gauge were dis- 
mantled for war purposes, and only about three hundred and 
fifty miles of new metre and narrow gauge lines could be 
opened.^ However, the route mileage open by the end of 
1923-24 was over 38,000 miles, nearly a half on tiie broad, and 
a little over fifteen thousand on the metre gauge, ^ The most 
important of the projects to be undertaken m the near future 
and in different stages of consideration are a causeway line of 
Ittla over twenty mSes to connect India and Ceylon across the 
sandbank of Adam’s Bridge; and a railway from India to 
Barma, either from Chittagong to the rice-lands of Arrakan, 
or along the Hukong valley in the north,® 

The capital needed was originally raised by a free grant 
of land and a guarantee of five per cent, annual interest. Other 
eonditions were that when the railway earned more than five 
per centf half the surplus was to be handed over to the state 

^ S9a Iks OhMt 
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every half year, and the construction wotMng and man^bgeMent 
I of the line were to be controlled by the state. The companies 

thus assured of their five per cent, on every pie spent, had no 
I motive for economy, or even for building the lines quickly or 

at a steady pace. Their engineers with only English experi- 
ence to guide them had to pick up a knowledge of Indian con- 
ditions as they proceeded with the work, a process which turned 
; . out very costly indeed. Their standards of solidity and tho- 

) roughness w‘ere too high. And they were men of such oon- 

! servative and swadeshi ideas, mechanics of almost every type 

I V were at first brought over aU the way from England. Eor 

I instance, no Indian seems to have been employed as an engine 

f driver upto 1875. English engine drivers cost at least £100 

more per head per year, the wastage was high so that larger 
cadres had to be maintained, and later when Indians came 
^ to be employed as engine drivers and in other capacities— 

I ■ the departure was first made, perhaps, on the state lines to 

; be presently mentioned, — ^it was also found that they ‘‘worked 

I longer hours and gave far less trouble.”* The government 

' wanted quicker progress at less capital outlay and with cheaper 

j working. The old contracts, moreover, had been worded so 

; loosely, their powers of control or check could not be exercised 

I in practice. And the guarantee meant an increasing loss, which 

I by 1869 had grown to an annual tax of one and a half millions 

I sterling. Even “dear railways are far better than none,” 

.] says Chesney.f There is, however, -a limit to the price that even 

I , ; a despotic government can afford, except only when it haa the 

i luck to have as finance ministers Straoheys or Chesneys ! The 

- ■ Government of India decided to give no more guarantee and to 

' !, build its own railways. From 1869-70 it began to provide 

; about two crores a year for the purpose. In 1875 the sum was 

I 5 raised to four crores.^ War and famine followed. For the 

" next few years the only sum the state could spare was what 

' . ; could be made available from the annual Famine Insurance 

Fund for the const Action of “protective” lines. Thus, the old 
plan of railway construction through companies attracted by 
means of a guarantee had to be reverted to. But the guarantee 
given was lower and the contracts were more carefully 
drawn up. The state also needed at once some lines, neither 
productive nor ‘protective’ but even more urgent because 
‘strategic’, and a committee of the House of Commons examin- 


* See Fawcett, Indian Finance, p. 6G. t P* S04» 
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ed the whole snbieet, about the same time as Lord Oeroge 
Hamilton’s Irrigaton Committee mentioned in tbe last section, 
and advised a loan of about two and a half croies to be raised 
in India annually, and to be spent, two crores on state lines of 
railways, half a crore on irrigation. Another committee in 
1883 thought a loan of about a crore more might be raised 
and spent upon railways. In the nineties a fresh effort was made 
to recast the contracts With English companies and the terms 
to be granted to them. A guarantee of from two and a half 
to three and a half per cent, 7 or a certain percentage of the net 
earnings of existing lines on the traffic brought to them by the 
new lines to be granted to these latter as a rebate as long as 
their own earnings did not 5 deld a certain percentage of profit, 
and all surplus profits to be shared when they accrued, were 
the new terms. And, more recently, a few hundred miles of 
railw*a 3 ^ of local importance have been constructed on the se- 
curity of the resources of district boards, supplemented, if 
necessary, by the levy of a new cess for the purpose. All the 
contracts, right from the time of Lord Daljhousie included 
terms for the purchase of the line by the state at stated periods. 
Oases have happened, nevertheless, in which on the fimt date 
arriving, the state unaccountably failed to assert its right. 
From 1880 onwards, however, when the East India Railway 
was acquired and the working again entrusted to the same 
company under special arrangements,* the policy has been fol- 
lowed of acquiring a line whenever it could be done according 
to the terms of the first contract with it, and handing over the 
working under a fresh contract to the same company or to 
another working a connected line. Some state lines, e.g. the 
Rajputana Malwa Rail'way, have also been handed over for 
working, the state only exercising general control. In the case 
of all such lines owned by the state and worked by people who 
are not state officials but servants of independent companies, 
the fresh capital needed for extensions, laying down extra lines, 
increase of rolling stock, improvement of bridges, stations etc. 
has to be provided by the state, just as in the case of lines which 
are both owned and worked by the state itself. Thus the 
Indian railway system as a whole is a growing property which 
can fulfil its functions, pay its way, and yield a profit besides, 
only as long as it is kept in proper repairs and developed,more- 
over, by the pursuit of a steady and intelligent policy regular- 

♦ Soi a summary of these see Moral and Material progress Report, 
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If squiring fresh amounts of capital to be sunk into it* Bail- 
ways develop trade and human movements, and these react 
by making a growing demand for better equipped lines, more 
frequent and quicker services, and new extensions. Hence, in 
the course of the first decade of this century, it was decided 
that inalloting fresh capital, the pressing needs of open line® 
were to rank first, and of lines under construction, company’s 
lines were to rank before state lines. Plans for new lines were 
to go through various stages of scrutiny, and were to be passed 
for construction only as these prior claims allowed of it. The 
system as a whole began to yield a clear profit to the state from 
1899-1900. The average profit for the four years upto 1907- 
08 was nearly three crores a year, and although in 1908-09 
there was a loss, the profit has gone on increasing since. It is 
a vast asset representing in the aggregate about Bs, 7,200 
millions of capital (1923-24), yielding an annual net income of 
from five to seven per cent^ 

The Railway Board, an annexe of the Government of 
India department of Commerce and Industry, was started in 
1905 to look after the State Railways, to serve as a mediator 
between the Government and the Company Railways, and as 
an expert arbitrator between any two railways, and to advise 
on schemes for the improvement of railways and railway 
management in general. It has now been reorganised in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Acworth Committee 
(1920-21), and since 1924, consists of the Chairman or Chief 
Commissioner, the Financial Commissioner, and two members. 
Its work has been arranged into four branches, each under a 
Director, who is the executive head, and there is also a Secre- 
tary for coordination not only between the branches but also 
between the Board and other departments of Government 
and between the Board and committees of the Legislative 
Assembly like the standing Finance Committee. 

This railway system, vast as our country is vast, is admit- 
tedly m imperium in imperio in many ways coining closer 
to the people than the state itself, and exercising a direct infiu- 
enoe over the production and distribution of wealth, the success 
or^ failure of business and other activities, and the comfort or 
discomfort of masses of the^ people, second to that of no other 
human agency in the country. It is ruled over by a body of 
men as small as the Indian Civil Service, who also form a caste 
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of loreigners even more exclusive and more nnsympatlietic. 
Immediately under them is a larger body of ‘Anglo-Indians’, 
Eurasians, and others, who hate the Indian more than any other 
class of men in the country, who have for the poor starving 
down-trodden ‘cooly’, only terms of abuse accentuated by 
kicks, and Who have really no other manner or behaviour for 
the clerks and ‘babus’ doing all the intricate recording account- 
ing and inspecting of the railways, or for the third class pas- 
sengers or for any other Indians whatever. Most of these men, 
again, are ‘volunteers’, and there are hardly any other volun- 
teers except in the few centres of the European mercantile or 
planting communities; thus, these men have arms and a trace, 
however slight, of military discipline, while all around them 
is Indian humanity, so mild their mildness is a vice, so accus- 
tomed^to bear maltreatment uncomplainingly. From Sir 
John IJiwrence to Mr. Gandhi prominent men in every de- 
cade have raised their voice against the maltreatment of the 
third class passenger and the middle class Indian gentleman 
by the railways and the railway-men. Mr. Curtis relates an 
incident in which a railway official while talking to him deferen- 
tially, kicked back like “a vicious mule” at an Indian passenger 
who had just happened to brush his back under circumstances 
in which “it was physically impossible for anything else to 
happen”.* The wrongs of the third class passenger are a defect 
of the system. The, vices of the railway official are a defect 
connected with the personnel of the railway staff. The only 
remedy for the latter is to dilute the railway staff with increas- 
ing numbers of middle class Indians. The time remedy for 
the former Would involve an amount of expenditure 
which can only be provided by replacing the present very 
expensive and inefficient administration by one cheaper as 
weE as more efficient. 

The real cost of the EailWay system to the coxmtry is 
far greater than the railway accounts by themselves can ever 
show. This extra cost is again partly the fault of the system 
and partly that of the men ’in office, and consequently in power 
Sir F. Lely’s comments on raffway rates® pillory concrete ins- 
tances, examined by him about 1903^ and these serve as Well 
as any later ones to expose the faults of the system. The 
railway rates for goods have been so fixed as to injure the 
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ooaatiiig trade and ruin the petty ports. **No one in his senses 
wonH object to free and fair competiton between land and sea. 
But is it free and fair? The boat has the great natural advan- 
ta^ of being cheap, but it is slow* and subject to greater risk. 
With fair play all ronnd, much merohancHse would take the 
rail, while other, such as coal, would prefer the water”. But 
the railway fixes a rate for coal, cocoanuts, timber, and other 
goods of the kind from Bombay to Broach or from Broach 
to Bombay, fifty to smbj percent, lower than the rate between 
tbe very next station north of it or south and Bombay; with 
the result that the boats which pHed between Broach and 
Bombay by scores even upto the last generation, have lost their 
occupation more and more and ceased to be. The rates again 
are the same from Bombay to Agra as, say, from Ahmedabad 
to Agra. Foreign matches going from Bombay to Agra are 
charged the same freight as Indian matches made at Ahmeda- 
bad and sent to Agra.10 

Top-heavy establishments, with officers paid at fancy 
rates, necessarily involve numbers of overworked underpaid 
men without prospects, in the subordinate ranks. The neces- 
sary consequence is a large amount of delay, ingenious creation 
of technical difficulties, petty thieving and wholesale systematis- 
ed corruption. All this is an extra burden on the trade of the 
country and must ultimately come out of the pockets of the 
consumer. Can any one venture even to calculate how enor- 
mous this is? The railway system of a country is a monopoly 
created and maintained by the state, and it is as much the 
duty of the state to see that it does not take much more out 
of the pockets of the people than the charges publicly levied, 
as it is universally recognised to be, in the case of the taxation 
it levies directly, through the agency of its own officers. 

Section 52/ Irrigation. India is a land as various as it 
is vast. There aref desert lands within it — Sindh, parts of the 
Panjab— which dependfaltogether upon an artificial or man- 
contrived supply of water for cultivation and population; there 
are Within|it wide regions where the rainfall is deficient and 
irregular, and the crops in consequence more or less precarious 
unless the thirsty fields could get water at the right time and 
in^the right quantities from some conveniently placed store; 
those parts of India, even, which have an adequate rainfall 

a rule, would be benefited by irrigationai facilities in more 
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w&>fB thm one* Every few years there is a dronghts when- of 
course there wonld be hardly any crops but for such facilities; 
almost every year there are breaks in the rains, and any one 
of them lasting two or three days longer, might reduce the 
inal outturn more or less seriously; and even in good years, 
with the help of irrigation, three crops could be raised per 
year or two, instead of only two or one. With the exception 
of the districts of the heavy black soil where cotton is the Mng 
of the crops, there is har&y any region of India which does 
not gain iar^iy by irrigation facilities. 

lift irrigation. Where the sub-soil water is reached by a 
well and raised vertically upwards by means of a leather-bag or 
a rotating wheel of pots, has been practised in India from tunes 
immemoriaL Madras is the province best supplied with wells, 
but in Bombay and the Panjab too, they might be counted 
by lakhs, and U. P. and G. P. are also mcreasing them at a 
fair rate. One of the best legacies handed down to us by the 
religious past is our sentiment that the buildii^ of wells and 
stepwells is an act of piety, and rajas and their officers, mer- 
chant princes and their laffies, and sanyasi managers of reli- 
gious foundations have ail vied with one another in building 
and repairing wells all over this sunbaked land. The roads 
of the Emperor Asoka had trees on both sides, and rest-houses 
for man and beast at convenient intervals, and a well at each 
rest house. Nor were the Pathan sultans and the Mughal 
emperors behindhand in following a custom so obviously re- 
commended by the climate. We first read of takavi grants 
for the building of wells m the terrible famine of 1345 under 
Muhammad Tughiak; the principle has been acted upon with 
increasing liberality by the British Government from 1868; 
and the Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, recommended a fur- 
ther development of the policy; and also a lower rate of interest, 
a longer period for the repayment of the principal, and the 
remission of a part of the loan if the well failed from the first 
or at a later date. They also proposed a subsoil water survey 
and trial boring, quoting as examples the borings in Sholapur 
district and at NausarL* A more active policy in these direc- 
tions has b6gun with the famine of 1907. 

Wells are the property of private mdividuals. So are 
smah tanks and shallow pita which the rams fiU with a supply 
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of water that lasts a few montiis* They are very numerous 
in Madras and there are a good many in Bengal also. The 
comparatively large ones are treated as the joint property of 
the village. There are a number of more or less natural depres- 
sions in the U. P., called jhils, which are also similariy owned 
and utilised. They are apt to fail just when most wanted, 
when the drought is prolonged, but while the water lasts it is 
very useful indeed for the crops, especially at a pinch. The 
area irrigated by each is small, but because of their numbers, 
the total area helped just as in the case of wells, is considerable. 
The large lakes, on the other hand, are the property of the state. 
The cost of constructing them is heavy, but the very large vo- 
lume of water stored up in them can be distributed for miles. 
These storage irrigation works were not unknown to pre- 
British India. The Sudarshan lake near the Gimar, an irrigation 
reservoir created by damming up a small stream, served the 
tillage of neighbouring villages for four centuries, until it was 
destroyed by a storm in A. B. Budradaman rebuilt the 
dam “three times stronger’^; a storm burst it once more, it was 
again repaired in 458 A. B.; and then this ‘Lake Beautiful’ 
sinks below tbe horizon of history. ^ These facts are recorded 
on the celebrated fragment of the Asoka pillar near Junagadh, 
And for southern India in mediaeval times we have the testi- 
mony of Paes how the Vijayanagar monarch had a tank built 
with the labour of s veral thousands ‘looking like ants so that 
you could not see the land”.* Modem engineering has of course 
far greater resources and modem states can, by providing a 
lakh per year, say, from the annual revenue for only ten years, 
borrow twenty lakhs, which could be spent at once and repaid 
in thirty to forty years, that is to say, practically out of the 
new revenue derived from the work when completed. So 
wherever there is a gorge or other suitable site, and plenty of 
water running to waste that could be held up by a dam, tbe 
dam could be built, provided remunerative uses could be found 
for the water. Perhaps the most striking of the lakes and 
reservoics the British government has built for irrigation pur- 
poses, is the Periar Lake three thousand feet above sea-ievei 
in the state of Travancore, which stores up the suipius water 
of the Periar river flowing into the Arabian Sea, and carries 
it by a tunnel, across tha watershed, into the Vaigal river, 
which flows across the peninsula into the Bay of Bengal near 
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Madura, The work Was opened in 1896, and is capable of Ini- 
gatog two iakbs' of acres! 

More important than irrigation by means of storage Works, 
is canal irrigation. This also has been practised in India in 
iooalties suitable to it from a remote past The province 
of Sindh for instance is full of the channels of old canals. The 
passage from Megasthenes already quoted would apply also 
to irrigation of this description. And the kings of Vij ayanagar 
cut irrigation canals from the Tungbhadra as well as built large 
lakes, where possible. But perhaps the greatest surviving 
monument of ancient India in this class of work is the ‘Grand 
Anicut’ or weir in the Kaveri delta, which is believed to have 
been originally constructed in the first centuries of the Chris- * 
tian era. The Jamna Canal of Firoz Shah Tughlak and the 
Agra Canal of the Mughals were the most extensive works of 
the kind attempted in Muhammadan India. But the innun- 
dation and perennial canals of British engineers have far sur- 
passed any pre-British works of the kind both in magnitude 
and utility. The construction of productive irrigation works 
of this type out of loans might have proceeded at a quicker 
rate, but for the failure of tWo great projects at an early date 
in the history of irrigation. Sir Arthur Cotton’s Tungbhadra 
project was undertaken by the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company in 1863, with a capital of one million pounds and a 
guarantee of five per cent; only a small section of it, however, 
was ever constructed, and the Company had to be bought off 
by the government in 1883. Sir Arthur’s Orissa canal scheme 
was undertaken by the East India Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany in 1860, vrithout any guarantee, but the Company could 
not raise the necessary funds, and had to be bought off in 1868. 
Hence it was that the construction of irrigation works could 
not be proceeded vrith by means of companies; government 
had to construct them itself out of loan fxmds and surplus re- 
venues. Sir John Lawrence began this new policy with the 
repair construction and extension of the West Jamna Canal; 
the renovated canal was able to irrigate five lakhs of aores^ 
and subsequent extensions have increased its capacity still 
further. The Agra Canal also from the Jamna was restored 
and improved, and it was opened in 1874. The first original 
work constructed by the British Government — ^begun 1848, 
opened by Dalhousie, 1864 — ^was the Ganges Canal, followed 
up later by the lower Ganges Canal, opened 1878, each of 





wMob became capable of wateiing over eight iaMas of acres* 
But works of this character cannot* be Judged solely with re- 
ference to the area irrigated by them. The great triumphs 
of modern engineering skili in this line are to be seen in the 
Panjab. The Himalayan snows are perennial stores of water, 
which, as they melt, send continual supplies down the innume- 
rable streams which coalesce into the noble rivers that iilti- 
mateiy fall into the Indus. The slope of the land is also all 
that the heart of the engineer could desire, and extensive tracts 
in the province have a soil that without water is desert sands, 
but with water yields rich crops of a high (quality year after 
year. The Panjab .canals had in 1905 the capacity of irrigat- 
ing over five million acres, and during the last fifteen years 
#tto has almost doubled. What this means in terms of con* 
Crete plenty and prosperity, the canal colonies of the Panjab 
reveal at a glance and in the most convincing manner. The 
best example is the Chenab Canal Colony in the Techna Doab. 
With an area of 3,900 sq^uare miles, in 1892 it was inhabited 
by 70,000 nomads. In nine years it was transformed into a 
busy hive of 791,000 flourishing agriculturists; and by 1912 
tbe population had risen to 1,111,000. The indirect gain from 
relief of pressure to the congested areas of the Panjab was 
nearly as great. The Triple Canal Project recommended by 
the Irrigation Commission (1901-3) and sanctioned in 1904, 
has combined into one the Upper Jhelam, Upper Chenab 
and Lower Bari canal systems, and was declared open in 1912. 
The great service rendered by the Irrigation Commission (1901- 
03) in recommending ^eater expenditure on irrigation works 
and a more liberal pofioy about advances for wells has been 
already mentioned. Perhaps their greatest service resided 
in changing the attitude of government altogether as to the 
proper view to take of the costliness, as well as the utility, of 
irrigation works in regions unfavourable to their construc- 
tion. The Sindh Canafi for instance irrigated two and a half 
million acres at a capital cost of two million pounds. The 
canals in Gujrat and the Deccan irrigated no more than 340,- 
000 acres and at a capital cost of over four miillion pounds.’*' 
A simple arithmetical calculation showed how much more 
productive a pound was when spent in one part of the pre- 
sidency than in the other. The Commission argued, however, 
from the direct losses the recent families had inflicted on 
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people and stat©' alike; tkey^ took the district of'SkoIapnr as m 
examplej which; had cost on an average Rs« five lakhs a year 
on famine relief for a period of thirty- three years, added to 
this the further loss due to loss of revenue and the lowered 
economic condition of the people, and thus argued that quite 
a different standard of profit and loss applied to irrigation 
schemes in regions which had the double misfortune of of- 
fering little scope for such schemes, and at the same time 
of necessitating a very high expenditure upon them.*** And 
they drew up an extensive programme recommending various 
schemes for every province* The total costs they put at forty 
crores, only one tMrd on productive and the rest on interme- 
diate and unproductive^ works, and they anticipated that the 
worlds would take not less than twenty years to complete, and 
when completed, irrigate six million and a half acres. 
With regard to the Bombay Deccan in particular, they said 
that the abundant rainfall on the Ghats could be stored — at 
a price— -in suitable sites and carried thence to the districts in 
need of it. The Government accepted most of their recom- 
mendations, discovered in working along the lines they had 
indicated that the possibilities of irrigation works were greater 
even than those the Commission had in view, and have been 
following a more active programme of construction during 
the last two decades. The completion of the Triple Canal 
system in the iPanjab has been already noted. The Satlej 
vaEey project when complete will irrigate three milion acres 
besides giving a more regular and larger supply to the two 
milhon acres served by the older inundation canals in the 
valley. This will be achieved by an interconnected system of 
twelve canals, starting from four weirs, three on the Satlej 
and the last below its junction with the Chenab. The Lloyd 
Barrage project in Sindh sanctioned in 1923 will similarly 
give rise to seven canals not only capable of guaranteeing 
a more regular and larger supply to the two miEion acres al- 
ready served by the older inundation canals, but also of bring- 
ing under the plough several mUIion acres of desert waste, 
where at present there is neither cultivation nor population. 
Protective irrigation works, on which the Commission laid 
such stress have also advanced considerably. Of these the 
Nira Bight Bank Canal which will irrigate two lakhs of acres 
when complete, and the Godavari and the Pravara schemes. 
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sanctioned in 1906, might be specially mentioned. The Goda- 
wari canals were opened in 1918 and the other two are approa* 
ching completion. To take a more general view, in 1902-03 
there were only 360,000 acres irrigated by protective worksj 
and of these there were 49,000 acres in the U. P„ 69,000 in 
the Bombay Deccan and 85,000 in Madras. By 1918-19 the 
total for British India had doubled, the Deccan having gained 
63,000 acres, Madras 23,000, and the U.P. as many as 162-000. 
Lastly, students of the subject should note that although 
a big canal flowing like a river through several districts and 
throwing out thousands of distributaries m a carefully de^ 
signed network, or a big lake in picturesque scenery giving 
out miniature rivers for miles carried across all obstacles, might 
strike the imagination, and although the capital sunk on these 
extensive works amounted t0 colossal figures, the small well 
and the petty tank of the cultivators also rendered a service 
by no means negligible. Just as the population inhabiting 
our small villages was in the aggregate hundreds of millions, 
because although each village was so small there were several 
lakhs of them, so also the total area irrigated by our wells and 
tanks, the work of the people, with only a little help in recent 
years from the state, was very large indeed, and for the same 
reason. The Irrigation Commission calculated in 1903 that 
in 1877-8 the total irrigated area in British India was thirty 
three million acres, out of Which private works Irrigated twenty 
two and a haK millions, while the state Works irrigated only 
ten and a half; the proportion of private to state irrigation 
was as 68:32. In 1902-4 the total in their opinion had in- 
creased to 44 millions, and out of that private works irrigat- 
ed twentyfive millions and a half, while the state Works irri- 
gated eighteen and a half million acres; the proportion at that 
date was thus 58:42, At the end of 1918-19 the area irrigated 
by state Works had grown to over twentyfive million acres. 
Even if we assume that the growth in the area irrigated by 
private works was at the same rate as in the former period, 
it must be put down at very nearly twenty-nine millions, or 
an area larger than the state irrigated area by over three mil- 
lion acres. 3S[o doubt the state is bound to forge ahead in such 
a competition in a decade or two more. But, in the first place, 
it is a nobler achievement to advance from thirty miilons to 
forty millions irrigated by private efiort, than from thirty 
to sixty millions by state organisation and enterprise. And 
in the second place, as our country emerges out of its extreme 
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deptb ol poverty, people will 'have greater resources ■ and will 
develop more enterprise, and I am confident we can soon forge 
ahead of the state again in a feW more decades. Finally, it 
should never be forgotten that in more tracts than one large 
and spectacular irrigation Works are and will ever remain 
physically impossible, whereas progressive additions there will 
always be possible to its numbers of wells and smaE tanks 
in good repair. 

INDIAN IRRIGATION COMMI^ION REPORT, 1903. 


OHAPTES Vill: NOTES. 

SEOTION 48. 

1. As an outstanding example, for tlie effects of the SMvaji loots 
of Surat (1664-1670) for years afterwards and upto the Jfarmada and beyond, 
see J. Sarkar, Shlvaji, pp. 203-5, 423, etc. 

2. A rise in price upto 32 times the normal was recorded in the 
Bombay district famine of 1709 — Loveday, p. 27. 

3. English shipping, for India has no shipping of her own, has bene« 
fited in consequence, as much as India, by this expansion of Indian exports. 

4. See D. S. Dubey’s Study of the Indian Food Probiem (Indian 
Journal of Economics, July 1920 and January 1921) . He studies seven 
years from 1911 to 1917. I liad given a summary of his figures in the first 
edition: but on further examination of this very complex subject, I conclude 
he has overstated the danger (1936.) 

5- This as it stands is a iilghly abstract proposition, one of those 
propositions, easy and plain at sight, but really difficult to grasp, which cons- 
titute the special difficulty of economics. In limiting the statement to about 
two generations, I have in view (1) aE India, (2) the costliness of aE kinds 
and forms of msecurity, and (3) the sharp fluctuations which were the imme- 
diate effect of the first introduction of Britidi rule in province after province. 
See as an illuminating instance G. Keatinge’s historical review of the condi- 
tion of the poor in the Bombay Deccan during the 19th century, hi his books. 
Rural Economy and Agricultural Progross in Western India. 

6. The foUowing summary of census resalto wEl emphasize the argu- 
ment of the section. **In 1891 Upper Banna, Hashmir and Sfiddm were 
included in the census fOr the first time; in 1901, BaiuGhJatan Agency, the 
Bajputana Bhii country, the wEd JSicobarese, and Andamanese,* and some 
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outlying tmote along both the K. W . and H. E. bordom; In 1011, tholpopial®^ 
tion of the areas included for the hrst time was under 1.7& millions. The 
bffloi^ computation is that after allowing for these ^turbing Actors, the 
rate of the growth of population in the Indian Empire during the last thirty 
years has been as follows: — 

1881-01: 9.8%: 1891-01: 1.6%: 1901-11; 6.4%. 

The wide-spread famines of 1897 and 1900 with their sequelae, 
cholera, fever and other epidemics — affected the second period: five 
in excess of the normal rate of mortality had died. There also were fewer 
birtlis. During the third period the mortality from plague was substantiaSly 
greater than 6.5 million. Plague and malaria were responsible for the 
decrease in the Panjab end the U. P**. Condensed from India and the Piirbar, 
Oh. 18. The real increase in the last twenty years is not eiflii %, In the 
last forty years, not sixteen % (1026.) 

8E0T1ON 49. 

1. Loans to agriculturists for improvements and tahavi proper are 
both regulated by the Land Improvement Loans Act (10 of 1883) and Agri- 
culturists* Loans Act (12 of 1884), and by the rules framed under them in 
each province. The working has varied with the personal interest taken 
in the matter by District Oflftcers— See Irrigation Commission Eeport . 

2. The largest remission of which there is any previous record is that 
of Ba. seventy lakhs by Shah Jehan In the famine of 1630 (Elliot and Dowsbn 
VII. p. 25.) 

3. For a criticism of the Famine Insurance Fond, see Dutt, 
Victorian Age, pp. 502-4; Paminit in India, pp. 78-81. 

8EOTION 50, 

1. It may also produce famine intensiffcation, by throwing ever- 
widening markets open to foreign wares, which beat indigenous waxes out 
of their own local markets, and thus depress the hereditary artisans into 
IsndlMS agriculturists and unskilled labourers. Taking tbe bread out of 
mouths cf the artisan classes, it **mralises** the tracts where industries ffou- 
rlShed for centuries, ‘scraps’ the hereditary skill of thousands of famiiiefi 
and “roatiffes” them, and thus intensifies famines. 

2. ^'About 22 years ago X had occasion to notice this collapse of do- 
mestic industries and the gradual rustification of our chief occupations in 
a aeries of Icotxiws which have been published. . . .** he said, in 1893 (Essays 
in Indian Eecnomlci, pp. 102-3). 
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8. tmotvm (li» «ays) ao critidsm of tlm altimat® bon^llt aoam- 
jaag from Ibe Goyenaa&nt’s iioHcy to consider tlie possIMe damage wMeli 
timt pdlcy has caused in the past. The extraordinary rapidity (of railway 
Qsctension in India) produced an economic revolntion.. ..not unaccompanied 
hy sni^ering. The oMlgation to saye life in times of drought and the ne- 
cessity of lin^ of strategic utility.. . . haye been the cause of that rapidity; 
and it has had for effect the destruction of the native industries and the 
concentration of labour on that very employment to which droughts are the 
most dangerous. Had strategic or economic considerations allowed the 
change to be more gradual, it is conceivable that greater powers of resistance 
ml^t have been shown by tbe native industries .... so that labour might have 
drifted to other occupations as well as to agriculture.. » . .The Commlssioii of 
1898 drew attention to the decrease in the real wages of labour. . . . Manu- 
factured goods of the West have been imported, raw produce has been given 
in exchange; the price level of the former has smok with the increase of 
snpply, the price level of the latter has risen with the increase in demand. 
It is true, no doubt, that those districts which export the greatest quan* 
titles of raw produce and grain are on the whole the least subject to drought. 
But the Importation of manufactured articles and the consequent decay of home 
i ndustrles cannot be measured by the statistics of the export trade# Thimgh 
pulse and milets the products of the poorer districts constitute but a minute 
fraction of the total export of grain, the explanation of the strength of the 
demand of those districts for British textiles is to be found In the figures of 
the coastal trade and the extent of internal commerce.*’ 

(History and Economics of Indian Famines, pp. 106-126) 

4. Prices In July 1919 compared to prices in July 1914: rice had risen 
from 26% In Assam to 73% in O.P.; wheat had risen from 38% in Assam to 
100% in 0. P.; millets had risen from 102% in D . P . to 182% in Bombay: — 
India In 1919, p. 66. Export of grain, pulse and flours from India proper 
(excluding Barma) amounted to 10.2 million tons during the 5 years 1909-10 
to 1913-14; to 5.2 million tons during the next five years (ibid, p. 65). See 
also in the same government publication the scarcity chart, 1919, and the 
rain tsU charts 1918 and 1919 and for full details the annual Review of the 
Trade of India. 

6. At the annual meeting of the Board of Agriculture in December 
1919 ft was resolved that <1) there should be an export tax on oil seeds and 
csto (2) and that a total prohibition of the export of bones, horns, and fish 
manure was necessary, because the conservation of such natural manures lor 
use in the coxmtry itself was a matter of the gravest importance; that for a 
rapid extension of Irrigation it was neoessary,(8)to revise the maximum charges 
foe Irrigation water tn view of the new level of prices, and (4) to encourage 
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tbe Binkiiig of wells, (5) of small bores and (6) deep bortop; that <7) riYers 
and other sources of water should be surveyed with a view to selecst 
sites where, in seasons of drought the water could be profitably lifted 
and utilised by oil-engines and pumps; that (8) the loss through 
erosion and the run off of the water from the land was enormous, and to pre- 
vent this, as far as possible, the importance of embankments and a better lay- 
out of the land should be emphasized ; that to prevent the loss of cattle, as 
far as possible, (9) grass areas should be improved, (10) fodder storage should 
be studied and extended, and (11) emergency fodder stuffs, such as prickly 
pear and nim leaves should be studied and the best methods of utiBsing them 
ascertained; (12) that grain storage in large quantities should also be 
studied, to obviate as far as possible the enormous loss inflicted by a 
single monsoon failure, which runs into hundreds of crores whenit is at all 
extensive, (13) dry tillage, drought resistant crops and varieties 
of crops, and crops that would ripen early should he specially studied 
and, finally, (14) that in the opinion of the Board, the problem 
of famine prevention and relief had now assumed a new aspect. 
The established policy of relief works and gratuitous relief depends 
for success on the existence, somewhere in India, of adequate stores of grain, 
wliile the very success of relief operations tends to obliterate the motives 
which, in the past, created local stores of grain. The Board is therefore 
of opinion that a special enquiry should now be made into the means whereby 
a sufficiency of food stuffs can be secured even in the event of two succes- 
sive monsoon failures. The Board considers that the best agency for making 
such an enquiry would be a strong Famine Oommission appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India”. (Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture held at Pusa, 
1-12-1919 and following days; see esp. pp. 53-66, 83-90, and 116-7). 


6. That conditions might arise in which even in return for hard full- 
time labour the bare necessaries of life might not be won, and the labourers 
have got to be helped out of ‘a concern that cannot possibly pay’, is illustrated 
oyer and over again in the economic lustory of the world. The latest illustra- 
tion on a large scale is passing to-day through all its inevitable stages, and 
its inner significance can be seen by ail who have the eyes to perceive it, — 
I mean, the coal-mining industry in England at the present day. Political 
power however vast and however unscrupulously applied can never make 
unremunerative labour remunerative. It can, however, win a little time 
during which conditions might be so recast as to place the industry (and 
those who continue in it) on a new footing altogether. In our democratic age 
political power will be sought more and more to be used more and more for 
luch ends (1926). 
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3. Bailiotisie <E. of I.) p. 11. Before lie became d. G. only tlire© 
fthorfc tinea imd been sanctioned in 1845, — Calcutta to Ban iganf, Madras to 
Arkonam, and Bombay to Kalyan, total mileage 102 miles. 

2. ^ B. g. tbe Barsi Light ■ By., ■ 117 miles; the Bengal Provincial, 22 

miles. 

3. The broad gauge is 6| feet In width; metre S S/8; narrow 2 1/2 
and 2. , 

' ^ 4. Of the total a little over 5000 miles were owned by Native States . 

5. The railway through the isaiyber Pass was opened, 1926. 

6. The Eajputana Maiwft Baiiway is a good example of the clas® 
of state railways. Its‘ main line from Behli and Agra to Ahmedabad was 
constructed, 1873-79./ 

7. B. g. The Burma Bys. Co. formed 1897, accepted 2 1/2%; the 
Assam Bengal, 1892, 3%; the Tapti Valley By. is an example of a Co. 
accepting rebate terms. 

8. The profit to the state is this income minus interest, annuity 
sinldag fund and other charges. 

9. Safpstions, pp. 03-130: 1 omit his example of the adulteration 
of cotton or the snbstitution of inferior cotton for superior. The difierenc© 
in prices Is so great that I do not see how mere rafiway rating, however in- 
palously planned, could stop such tri<dai of the trade. 

10. *Tn other words the state-guaranteed (B. B. and 0. I.) and the 
state-owned (Bajputana Malwa) Baiiway was giving a bounty to the foreign 
manufacturer equivalent to the whole cost of carriage between Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. It would strain the powers of a viceroy to do as much for a 

home trade The Traffic Manager argued that competition from Karachi 

and Calcutta forced the railway to quote lower rates from Bombay- The 
Bombay Government could not help, because this was an imperial matter. 
In other words, not one but every native industry entering the field must he 
trampled down in a struggle for freight among the rail ways,,,. The Traffic 
Manager wields an i rresponsible power over the country commanded by his 
railway, whiifii should not be entrusted to any man, and least of all to one 
who, li^tly from his point of view, regards only his masters’ dividend and 
certain wide limits set down by Government. By a slight readjustment 
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of fates ho tm and sometimes does break down a ionrishtag trade or tfansler 
it to another part of the conntry; he can, and sometimes does, crash a rising 
home manufacture in favour of a foreign customer* An amended code of 
Civil Procedure occupies for days and months the wisest of the land, but is 
of less practical consequence to the people of a district than a new edition 
of their Iiocal Goods Traffic Book**— Lely, Suggsiticns. 

The railway ‘risk note* has only recently been amended a little ; 
as it existed for half a century, railway mismanagement and railway dis- 
honesty inflicted huge losses on innumerable people who entrusted their goods 
to the Railway, and the not^ was so worded that the owner who lost Ms goods 
In whole or in part could recover little from the E-y. by going to law about it* 

SEOTiON 52. 

1« Vincent Smith, Early India, pp. 133-3. Megasthenes has noted 
that Chandragupta*s officers “measure the land, as in Egypt, and inspect 
the sluices carrying the water into the branch-canals, so that every one may 
enjoy his fair share of the benefit.** The Arihasastra recently discovered 
supplements tMs general description with many details. 

2. Productive — certain to yield at least 5% within 10 years of com- 
pletion; unproductive— certain not to do 8o;interme late—works about which 
neither statement could be made (para 125). ' 


CHAPTER IX. 

MNANGE. 

Section 53. StcUe Needs, There is really no limit to the 
needs of the modem state. It wants from the people all they 
can spar© for its purposes, and restrains itself with difficulty at 
the margin, — ^wide or narrow according to the habits and cir- 
cumstances of the people, — where political discontent and the 
increasing Motion of collection advise a halt in no uncertain 
terms. Wars have become fewer and shorter, but armies and 
navies have grown continuously, and the advance of science, 
and the rising prosperity of the people with the rise in the 
standard of living necessarily resulting, have made them more 
and more costly. The devastation of war itself has become 
less frequent, but the burden of being prepared for the 
eventuality of War has grown, until in some oases at least, the 
inability to support it longer has precipitated War, as the less 
unbearable alternative. The nations at the apex of prosperity 
and progress have led the way, and ah others have had to 
follow, more or less. 

As population grows, the cost of roads and communica- 
tions grows. The advance of science revolutionised transport 
during the nineteenth century,* and the railways, ships, ca- 
nals, and ports of modern times have a capacity and efficiency 
undreamt of by former ages, but the cost too has grown to un* 
dmamt-of heights, and, whatever the theory, the practice has 
grown of placing these indispensable services more and more 
under state direction. As population grows, the cost of pre- 
serving health and maintaining and improving sanitary con- 
ditions grows, the proportion of orphans, failures, disabled 
persons, and aged persons, with none to support them, grows 
beyond the means of private charity, sporadic efforts break 
clown, and the state has to undertake these duties on uniform 
national lines. In economic activities, properly so called, 
the distinctive modem note is production on a large scale for 
which labour has to he concentrated in masses working through 
the instrumentality of machines growing in numbers and va- 
riety, each needing specialised skill to yield the net maximum 
of output; the raw material has to be obtained from the ends 


* A. W. Wallace Wonderful Gautury, giveg ^ good idea of tl^e 
iceyolutioa. 
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of the earth and often in enormous quantities; and the Snish- 
ed product has to seek distant markets, for the locality where 
it is turned out cannot possibly consume even a small fraction 
of it. All this implies elaborate organisation with delicate 
adjustments. The labourer has merely to obey orders aa the 
mere soldier has to, in an army operating on a vast front, and 
here too, whatever the theory, the logic of facts is inexorable® 
and tbe practice grows of greater inspection control and sup- 
port by the state on uniform national lines. The maintenance 
of internal peace and order also becomes costlier as popula- 
tion increases, and as crime learns to prostitute the various 
advances of modern knowledge and the Wonderful facilities 
of modem society to its own ends. Sensibility to suffering, 
appreciation of cause and effect, and the feeling that the strug- 
gle for existence is getting very keen have also grown, and 
one of the joint products is an ideal of education more complex 
and exacting than had been possible in the past. How far 
this growing ideal can be reduced to practice remains to he 
seen, but the whole meaning of human existence is to work for 
the attainment of ideals, and, whatever the theory, again, 
in practice this sphere too is falMng more and more into the 
hands of the state to direct, control, and improve. In one 
word, the modem state is more and more expected to be the 
educator of rising generations in order that they at least might 
have a progressively better world to live in than we and our 
forbears have had to suffer from: a world of less suffering and 
more knowledge, a world where insight is surer, and character 
less inadequate to the strains, the calls, the opportunities, 
the visions, and the dedications of life. The State, in iSne 
the modem man enthrones in his heart as Secular Providence, 
and the state bureau is the only temple to which he willingly 
brings offerings, full of hope. Is this all a delusion? Who knows? 
The ultimate truth of life and thought, philosophy and huma- 
nity, can never be seen free from doubts and mists and dark 
indefinable masses in the backgrcftind; those to whom the 
faith and the hope are given will Walk by their light while they 
possess the urge of youth, while those others, their brothers, 
to whom the light has been denied, will stiH follow at a dis- 
tance, grousing and grumbling. 

Section 54. Expenditure. J. Wars and War services. 
Sir J. Kaye complained in 1853: ‘Tt is a truth to be wept over 
by every friend t)f humanity that within the last fifteen years 
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WMle some five million pounds have been spent on great na- 
tional works, thirty millions have been spent in wars”.*^ 
The East India Company had incurred a public debt of over 
£ fifty millions when the sceptre passed from its hands, and the 
Mutiny added to it over £ forty millions. But by 1858 Bri- 
tish conquests in India had reached the natural frontiers of 
the country, and the only war on a large scale which India 
had to wage during the period from 1858 to 1914, Was the 
Afghan war of the Disraeli Ministry (1878-80). This cost £ 
eighteen and a half millions, out of which England paid 
five.t Lord Dufierin’s Barmese expedition (1855-6) and Lord 
Curzon’s Tibetan expedition (1903,) were not much bigger 
than some of the various expeditions campaigns and block- 
ades which have had to be frequently undertaken on the IST, 
W. frontier between the Indus and Afghanistan proper.^ There 
have been quite a number of these, in fact, there have been 
periods during which this No-man’s land has been almost 
continuously disturbed for a number of years at a time, but 
the total cost has not been really heavy, especially when we 
consider the length of the period covered, and the training 
ill actual warfare afforded to our troops.2 

Less easy to defend was the burden England imposed 
upon India upto about 1900, by employing our troops on Im- 
perial objects outside India, and paying for them either not 
at all, or very inadequately. On more than one occasion the 
Government of India protested vigorously as had the Court 
of Directors before them, for the practice had originated be- 
fore 1858; but it was easier for the British Mnistry and par- 
liament to impose their will upon the Government of India 
than upon the Directors and Proprietors of the Company; 
or We may describe the position in another way by saying that 
the Government of India had a distinctly lower status and 
influence under the Act of 1858 than had their predecessors 
the East India Company. The Act had provided, we have 
seen, that whenever Indian troops were employed beyond the 
frontiers, the matter was to be brought to the notice of parHa- 
ment at an early date, and that no such expenditure was to 
be imposed upon India without their consent. Even this 
express provision was disregarded on more than one occasion; 
so that the behaviour of the richest empire the world has known, 
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towards tMs poor dependency; was in tliese matters not only 
mean and unfair, but also illegal at times.® TMs shabby page 
of British Imperialism began with the Abyssinian War^ of 1867, 
and was not closed nn^ the Boer War at the end of the 
century inaugurated a fairer treatment of the subject from 
England, The change might be attributed not so much to the 
men in charge at the moment. Lord CJurzon and Lord George 
Hamilton, as to the cumulative effect of the strong criticism 
repeatedly expressed on the matter, and especially by the 
official and unofficial witnesses before the Select Committee 
on Indian Finance 1871-4, and the Welby Commission on 
Indian Expenditure, 1895-1900.6 

Least defensible of all, as involving not only a large bur- 
den, imposed upon India as an additional annual tax, but also 
issues graver by far than the mere money cost of it, was the 
policy that deliberately saddled her with an army much larger 
than her actual nee(fe, and constituted, moreover, so as to 
insure the permanent military supremacy of the ruling power 
at an incalculable sacrifice to the people thus brought comple- 
tely under subjection. The aim was to maintain a force ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice, large enough to hold the 
frontier until reinforcements could arrive from England, and 
at the same time, another force large enough to hold the coun- 
try down with ease. In order to prevent all possibility of 
another conflagration like the Mutiny the proportion of British 
troops to Indian was fixed at 1: 2; the equipment and training 
of the Indian troops were kept inJEerior; the proportion of Bri- 
tish officers Was increased, the prospects of the Indian to rise 
in the army Were kept lower even than in the days of the Com- 
pany; the British troops Were to be short service men in the 
prime of life, and troopships ploughed the seas perpetually 
to bring up fresh relays of British youths to replace the older 
soldiers; the Indian troops were kept longer in the ranks, and 
special care was taken to see that there did not accumulate in 
any part of the country large numbers of men trained in the 
army, discharged and discontented; and, lastly, the recruit- 
ing of Indian soldiers Was defiberately carried out on a system 
that can only be described as increasingly anti-Indian. The 
more the system is studied as a Whole and in all its details, 
the‘more plainly does it reveal an utter distrust of the Indian, 
and at the^same^time an iron determination to employ all the 
means that the driest intellect could devise to hold him 
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down for ever as a helot incapable of ever rtsing up to claim 
the status of freedom. This army, this unique creation of 
British Imperialism, must certainly foe pronounced a great 
achievement of practical statesmanship. It has throughout 
peiformed successfully the twin functions for which it was 
designed, and has also been able to lend a hand, m We have 
seen, in the defence and the expansion of the Empire in Africa 
and Europe® as well as in Asia. The cost of it has been heavy, 
almost too heavy for the country to bear; and the moral cost, 
if the view here presented be at ah sound, so far outweighs 
the material, that to say much about the latter would be 
almost a waste of time and space. Still, some indication of 
the money cost, however brief, can hardly be omitted from 
this section. The period under review began With an army 
of 186,000,' — 62,000 British and 124,000 Indian troops, costmg 
Rs. sixteen crores a year. In 1885-6 it was increased to 
211,000, — 71,000 British and 140,000 Indian troops, and cost 
Rs. e%hteen crores a year, in 1894-5 it was further increased 
by 9,000, — 3,000 British and 6,000 Indian troops, which meant 
another two crores per year. The pay of the British soldier 
and the charges to be paid for Mm to England have been 
increased more than once. The pay of the Indian soldier was 
also increased from the 1st January 1899. And barracks, 
military works and equipment have swallowed up large sums 
every decade. Perhaps, the costliest period Was the decade 
from 1899 to 1909, during wMch £ fifteen milions were spent 
upon these necessaries. The average net cost of the military 
services under all heads during the three years preceding the 
War was over £ nineteen and a half millions per year. The 
net cost shown in the budget for 1922-23 was £ forty -four and 
one tMrd millions. The Indian Retrenchment Committee pre- 
sided over by Lord Inchcape has advised (March 1923) that 
‘‘expenditure after a few years be brought down to a sum not 
exceeding Rs. 50 crores’* {Li, £ thirtythree and one-third 
millions.)* 

THE ARMY IN INDIA AND ITS EVOLUTION (1924)--an 

official pubHoation. 

II . Famirm* The loss to the people from famines is far 
greater, we have seen, than the indirect and direct loss to the 
state, and this latter again is far greater than the direct and 
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mdireot expenditure the state is obliged to undertake because 
of famines. In this section we can only deal very briefly and 
roughly with the last and the lowest of these three amountSs 
and only of one part of it, viz. the direct expenditure. It has 
been shown in an earlier section that the cost of direct famine 
relief to the state during the decade from 186S to 1877 was 
Rs. fifteen crores, and so a Famine Insurance Fund was in- 
stituted from 1878 amounting to Rs. one crore and a half per 
year< Ho such sum, however, could be provided on account 
of the Afghan War before 1881-82. During the decade 1873 
to 1882 the amount spent on Famine Rehef and Insurance 
was a little over £ seventeen and a half millions; from 1886 
to 1890 only Rs. one crore and sixty eight lakhs altogether 
could be provided, but the larger provision in the remaining 
years of the decade brought up the total to a little under £ six 
millions; thus, adding to this amount the two million pounds 
actually provided in 1881-2 and 1882-3, we have for the so called 
Famine Insurance Fund an actual expenditure of only £ eight 
millions during the first twelve years after the Fund was 
constituted, whereas the additional taxation imposed for the 
purpose was on the understanding that £ twelve millions would 
be allotted. During the next decade (1893-1902) the full crore 
and a half was provided only in the first year; only three crores 
were allotted during the next three years. Then followed the 
great famine of 1896-7 which cost Rs. seven crores and a quar- 
ter in direct relief and the greater famine of 1899-1900 which 
cost over Rs. ten crores in direct relief. During the decade 
1901-1911, not ten but eleven million pounds and three quar- 
ters^ had to be allotted to this head of expenditure, mainly 
because of the famine of 1907-08. Finally from 191 1 to 1920 
the average annual provision per year was £1*2 million because 
Rs. tw‘enty lakhs in addition to the usual one hundred and fifty 
had to be provided in the year 1919.* 

IlL Bailmys and Irrigation, As has been noted above, 
Sir John Lawrence started the policy of state construction of 
‘'productive”^ works out of loans. Before his time the expen- 
diture on ordinary irrigation and public works out of revenue 
hadrisn from £ one tMrd million m 1849 to over £four mil- 
lions in 1868. Wheu it exceeded six millions m the year 1867-8, 


♦ Vakil, rinsneial Deveio|ti»fints, Ob; 9, Tixe iigui-es for 
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it was perceived that the treasury could not provide the 
amount out of ordinary revenues, still less go on enhancing 
it, without an increase in the burdens of taxation that would 
be unbearable, especially as the sum the government had to 
find annually to make up the guaranteed interest of 6 % to 
the railway companies, was also increasing year by year* 
“Protective” public works — railways and canals—began to 
appear in the accounts from 1881 as a result of the recommen- 
dations of the Famine Commission of 1880, and We have seen 
above how the Famine Insurance Fund was created by addi- 
tional taxation in order that such schemes could be pursued 
more or less steadily, and progressively realised. Through- 
out the period under review government have consistently 
borrowed as much money as they could in England and in 
India, and they have kept themselves well supplied on the 
whole with railway and irrigation schemes to spend it on. And 
it must be admitted that where vast sums and large under- 
takings spread over years are involved, the pursuit of a steady 
policy like this makes on the Whole for economy to an 
incalculable extent. Railways, we have noted, have been the 
favourite investment; irrigation schemes obtained very much 
less of the money available, for a whole generation. But We 
have also seen that from the beginning of the present century 
.much larger sums have been allotted to irrigation, mainly 
because of the rude shocks of the famines of 1897 and 1900 
and the plain moral deduced from them by Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrief’s Commission. The public dd>t has grown from about 
£92 millions in 1861 to £157 ms.® in 1882. But by the latter 
year £43 millions of capital had been sunk by the state 
in railways, and 21 millions more in major irrigation 
works of a productive character; so that the burden of the 
debt was then no more than what it had been in 1861, 
During the twenty years from 1882 to 1902 the debt 
increased nominally to £ 211 millions; but it had been 
really reduced to £72 millions, as by that year the capital 
spent by the state on railways and irrigation bad reached 
the figure of £139 millions. Finally by the end of 1913-14 
the last year before the great War, the debt had risen 
nominally to £274 miPions; but again we have to enter on the 
other side of the account £45.5 millions spent by the state upto 
that date on irrigation works, and a railway property which 
inclusive of the guaranteed railways purchased by the state 
was worth at least £330 millions on that date. Thus the (^v- 
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©nmient of India is as a property-owning corporation a weal- 
thy party whose assete exceeded the liabilities by OYer £ one 
: hii 2 i<£:ed miliions. And many Englishmen entertain the 

opinion, not only that this growing wealth has been created 
by British foresight, persistence, supervision, and control, but 
also that Indians do not possess nor are they capable of ac- 
quiring the qualities necessary for the efficient management 
and steady improvement of this property, so valuable in it- 
self and so beneficial to the entire population. On the other 
1 j hand, Indians can acquire confidence in themselves and inspire 

: it in others, only in proportion as they get the chance of manag- 

' ing and developing large concerns, involving millions of pro- 

perty and employing hundreds and even thousands of men 
in various capacities. A beginning is only just being made 
in the direction of throwing the higher appointments in Bail- 
j ! ways open to qualified Indians.* And the public works depart- 

ment ought to give us men like Sk M. Vishweshwaraya, D. B. 
I K, Br. Godbole, Pramath Nath Bose, the creator of the Jam- 

shedpur mines and industries, and the late K. B. Murzban, 
in a steady stream. As our machine-driven industries grow 
and thrive, they will supply another small stream of 
, managers and financiers. And finally the Indianised army 

will also turn out decade by decade another contingent trained 
up as Boy al Engineers. SoAthat there is no reason to 
: apprehend a dearth of men of the right stamp even for the 

largest state concerns. The dearth of qualified men for so 
long a period has been entirely due to the greed of power 
that has kept these avenues of training a close monopoly, in 
; utter disregard of the vital interests of the nation. 

Sed^ion 65* ExpeTidUme: Ordimr^ Civil* IV. Fuhlio Work» 
of a non-military character and other than railways or irriga- 
tion works, were provided out of current revenues, and the 
expenditure varied aocordmg to the character of the year. 
They were taken out of the hands of the Military Board by 
Balhousie in 1856, and separated from State Bailways 
and Irrigation by Lawrence. New civil buildings, 
repairs to communications, new communications, repairs to 
buildings, and establishments are the principal sub-heads. 
Buildings range from the Secretariat at Dehli to a chowki in 
a petty village. Beads are metalled or ordinary, with bridges 
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throughout their length, or only at some places; or they 
are banked and surfaced roads, or only banked, or only 
cleared, and drained only more or less partially. All these 
are regularly maintained. There were not forty thousand 
miles of metalled, nor one hundred and forty thousand 
mUes of unmetalled, roads in British India by 1901.02- 
this record no one could regard as at all satisfactory for out 
vast country. In spite of the Stracheys and the Chesneys, to 
ga on building railways at breakneck speed is not everything 
The net expenditure incurred by the state varied; it was £2 7 
millions in 1902-03, £ 3.8 millions in 1882-3, £ 4.4 millions in 
1862-63, and £ 6.1 millions 1911-12; the average for the three 
years just preceding the Great War was f 5.4 Tnillinna 

F. (a, 6) GivU Departments and Miscellaneovs The 
general heading Civil Departments comprised ten sub-heads; 
(1) General Administration, (2) Courts of Law, (3) Jails, 
(4) Police, (6) Ports and Pilotage, (6) Education, (7) 
EccIesiMtical, (8) Medical, (9) Political, (10) Scientific and 
Minor Departments. Let us consider very briefly the wiori 
important of these, mainly from the point of view of finance. 

(1) Oetieral Administration, meant the upper civil admi- 
mstration from the Secretaory of State and his Council down 
to the Commissioners of Divisions. Exceptional expenditure 
prompted from motives of high policy, such as on a Dehli 
Darbar, a Jubilee celebration, or a visit from a member of the 
Royal family, or the Tsarevitch, or the King of Belgium 
was also entered under this head. Apart from the occasionai 
fluctuations thus arising the cost under this head remained 
stationary for a long period; for, as we have seen, there 
was no change of importance in the upper administrative 
organisation of British India from 1858 to 1893; there 
has been no extension of boundaries, either, except in the case 
of Barma. Curzon’s partition and constitution of the N. W 
E. Province, Morley’s enlargement of the executives "and 
legislatures, the visit of Bfls Imperial Majesty and the renar- 
tition of Bengal and the formation of Dehli as a separate 
province, were on the other hand all crowded together hi one 
decade, and the expenditure under this headj £1.3 Tnin.or.p hi 
1901-02 became £ 2.6 millions by 1911-12. Some economy had 
been effected since, and the average for the three years anJinp ; 
With 1913-14 was £2.2 millions. The new Government of 
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India Act with its enlarged executives and legislatures will 
of course involve another large increase, commencing With 
1920-21; but for the first time in the history of British India 
a substantial and let us hope an increasing proportion of the 
total will come into Indian hands and circulate in the country. 

(2, 3) Law Gourta, Law Officers and Jails* This head 
need not detain us. The net cost has for many years been 
in the neighbourhood of . half a million pounds for jails, and 
five times that amount for law and justice. 

(4) Police, This head need not detain us either. Apart 
from the village watchmen, the police force cost about Es. 
two crores and twenty lakhs upto 1880. In the eighties better 
training arrangements were made, the proportion of officers 
was raised and the net cost by 1891 was Es. three crores and 
forty lakhs. In 1901 the cost was Es. thirty lakhs more. Then 
came the Police Commission and the reforms recommended by 
it. The numbers were increased, the pay was improved, al- 
though as often in India, not adequately for the lower ranks, and 
the net cost also increased by Es. three crores. And during 
the triennium ending with the outbreak of the Great War 
the average net cost was abut Es. six crores and ninety lakhs. 

(6) Edwccdion, The total expenditure on the public 
educational institutions in British India, which being Govern- 
ment institutions are wholly controlled by the Education De- 
partment, or being aided by Government are inspected and 
partially controlled by the same agency, is derived from Gov- 
ernment funds (includng the funds of municipalities and local 
boards), or from fees, or from subscriptions and endowments 
by private individuals, or from other miscellaneous sources. 
The growth in the expenditure upon education from public 
funds has been at a gradually increasing rate. From Es. 91 
lakhs in 1873-4, it grew to one crore and eight lakhs in 1881-2, 
nearly four crores in 1901-2, and seven crores and eightyseven 
lakhs in 1911-12. A table printed as a Note gives the distribu- 
tion of the expenditure over the entire field of education. ^ 

A mutual comparison of the fortyfive figures, in that 
table, vertically and horizontaliy, will of itself suggest inany a 
reflection and criticism. The defects of the system both as 
a whole and in the mutual relations of its various parts He 
almost on the surface. Some of them will be dealt with in a later 
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chapter. Here it “Would not'be'apprdpriate to the main subject 
to refer to more, .than two of them.. In the first plaoe^ look at the 
unspeakably meagre proifision for Special Education. A finance 
minister cannot clraw more and more from the people for the ' 
treasury unless the productive capacities of the people go on. 
increasing; , and this end cannot be realised under rnodern condi- 
tions of international competition, without heavy and growing 
expenditure on a sufficient number of technical institutions of 
every variety. While' it is true in a sense that all sound 
education is productive, all technical education worthy of the 
name is directly productive. WeH- trained , agriculturists, 
mechanics, artisans, chemists, engineers, ship-builders, and 
other skilled workers too numerous in their variety to detail, 
would be productive in a far higher sense than railways and 
irMgation canals, fisheries and mines, forests and plantations. 
These other material objects, indeed, are productive only 
in so far as there are the human agents armed with the 
necessary skill to make or Work and develop them. And to arm 
an increasing number of the boys and girls as they grow up 
with the necessary skill is to estabJish and rapidly develop a. 
weii-conceived system of technical and vocational education 
all over the country, properly correlated to the key industries, 
the main occupations, and the economic products and peculia- 
rities of each linguistic area. HoW much of this can be done 
in our vast country with a beggarly eighty -four lakhs a year? 
How can a bureaucracy failing to create such a system of edu- 
cation and preserving the posts of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for men of their own race from decade to decade, rebut 
the charge that they meant not to develop the country and 
the people but merely to exploit them? 

Secondly, compare the expenditure on education as a 
whole with the expenditure upon the various other objects 
more or less briefly discussed in these sections. Could not 
more have been allotted to this, if necessary, even at the ex- 
pense of one or more of the others? Cannot more, and a faster 
rate of progress be provided now and in the immediate future? 
And if it be really found impossible to do so out of current 
revenues, why should there not be a thorough examination of Sir 
M. Yishweshwaraya’s suggestion of ‘*a loan averaging about 
fifteen crores per armum during the next ten years for the 
development of education and industries'^?* 

* ‘Sm Eeconstmfins lniiia,Ul]i.|i4;.. ^ 
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(8) MedkaL This is another head ol expenditure' wMoh 
badij needs a large and an immediate increase. The death 
»te in India is high.2 The death-rate of ^omen within the 
cbiid-bearing age-limits is higher. The rate of infant morta- 
ity is dreadful. Our bloated cities are areas where diseases 
rage Ike forest-fires. And yet our rural areas^ scanty In re- 
sources because of the want of work, are pouring their life- 
streams into these stinking slums in increasing volume* Ma- 
laria takes off about a million people per year, and the numbers 
who recover only to lead lives iactiig in vigour and hope 
cannot be counted. Now and then there is an epidemic of 
fevers, when more than two millions die of it in less than a 
year, as in 1908. Such an epidemic is followed, moreover, 
by a year of a lower birth-rate. The influenza carried off 
six millions in 1917. The average mortah'ty from plague 
since it broke out first in August 1896* works out at five lakhs 
a year, though the later portion of the period with its reduced 
numbers has lowered the average for the whole. Cholera, 
which can take a heavy toil only from cities, pilgrimages and 
fairs, has become less frequent with better water supply and 
improved conservancy, but still it killed seven lakhs in 1907 
ana nearly six lakhs in 1891, and the year is rare in which it 
kills less than two lakhs. Small- pox is about the only scoui^e 
whose ravages have fallen off during the British period. Vac- 
cination was introduced early in the sixties of the last centuxy. 
It has to contend against the ignorant prejudices and super- 
stitions of the people. In 1864-5 only 556 persons were vac- 
cinated in the whole of north India. From such microscopic 
beginnings, however, the activities of the department have 
grown until they reached fair proportions* By 1880-1 the 
annual vaccinations were over four millions, and the next two 
decades doubled the number. 

Perhaps the first civil hospital in British India -wm opened 
at Madras in 1670; the Calcutta General Hospital was opened 
in 1795. The number of hospitals and dispensaries^ has grown 
at a snail’s pace. There were 1247 in 1881, 1809 in 1891, 8402 
in 1901 and 4128 in 1911. The population of British India 
was in 1911 over 244 millions. Does that give one hospital 
to 59,108 people ? By no means. Bombay is the only major 
province with a high urban population, and even in Bombay 
over four-fifths of the people are rural. At the other extreme 
stands Bihar and Orissa, backward and mediaeval with a 
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vengeance, if yon 'a^ooiate progress and modermt-y ' principally 
with, towns; for this province has only S.7% living in towns 
out of its population of thirty-four miilons and a half; 
and, of course, very few of our four thousand hospitals are in 
villages. 

It may be remembered that the East India Company 
thought of a proper system of- laws and lawcourts only when 
parliament threw India open to Englishmen. It is equaly 
curious to discover that improvements in the general sanita- 
tion of the country were seriously thought of only when the 
Army Sanitary Commission, 1863, pointed out that the army 
itself could not possibly be expected to keep better health with- 
out them. Sanitary Boards and Commissioners were appoint- 
ed. But what could these foreigners utterly Ignorant of the 
language ways and medical and hygienic conceptions of the' 
people, obsessed moreover with the fads and fanaticisms of new 
science, achieve? It is all very well to call the Indian village 
a dung-heap with stagnant water befouled by men and cattle, 
in which men and cattle bathe, and out of which they drink 
together. It is all very well to caM the Indian vilager Ignorant 
superstitious and conservative. It is not for the reformer to 
twitch Ms nostrils and turn away. Such as it is, that is the 
world he has to work in work for and better, as far as possible. 
And if he' only brings sympathy and understanding, to Ms la- 
bour of love, he will find it^ with all its faults, very human and 
plastic. Real progress dates only from the extension of local 
self-government by Lord Eipon; but it is substantial ;as yet 
only in municipal areas, though as their population goes , on 
increasing, the old solutions and arrangements cease to answer, 
or the welcome reform of one generation comes to be regarded 
as a legacy' 'of evil by the next. Banitary Engineers have been; 
appointed from 1888 and sanitary works in towns and rural 
areas, sanctioned by the Sanitary Board and wholy or par- 
tially financed by government, are carried out and maintain- 
ed under their supervision. Thorough -going changes In the 
organisation were introduced under the recommendations 
of the Indian Plague Commission of 1898. The Indian Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli started work from IQOQ, and similar 
institutions have been opened in other parts of the country* 
The Plague Research Commission, 1905-07, proved that the 
infection did not travel directly from man to man, and that 
the problem of fighting and eradicating plague was the prob*» 
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lem of fighting and eradicating the rat-flea; and important 
changes in the methods of dealing with the epidemic and the 
areas where it prevailed followed, many useless troublesome 
and unpopular measures being discarded. The Imperial Ma- 
laria Gonference, 1909, has led to the formation of Central and 
Provincial Committees and the establishment of a Central 
Malaria Bureau at Kasauh for research and the training of 
officers. And this has been followed up by the appointment 
in the provinces of touring malaria experts to investigate the 
conditions in specially affected areas, and advise as to the 
proper remedies. Thus Dr. Bentley’s report about Bombay 
City in 1911, for instance, has led to the filling up of wells and 
tanks, the laborious teuctures of an age when the Waterworks 
had not yet come into existence. A scientific study of tropi- 
cal diseases began in India with the Parel Central Research 
Institute (1901), which Was moved to Kasauli in 1904. The 
Bombay institution confined itself thereafter to the preparation 
of antiplague vaccine. These and similar activities have been 
financed by Imperial grants from 1908-09 onwards, amounting 
to over a million pounds in the first five years;^ a portion non- 
recurring for capital expenditure or exceptional use, but the 
balance promised to continue for several years. And from 
1910 when Sir Sankaran Nair became the member of the Im- 
perial Executive Council for sanitation as well as education, 
an active policy has been inaugurated for the sanitary and 
hygienic improvement of towns and \dllages, by the creation 
of a new service of Health Officers, Sanitary Inspectors, and 
Travelling Inspectors, open to Indians with the necessary qua- 
lifications, and by the encouragement of postgraduate study 
and research in the necessary subjects. The expenditure from 
government funds, central provincial and local, was Rs. seventy 
lakhs in 1882-3, eighty-eight lakhs in 1891-2, over a crore 
in 1901-2; for the triennium ending with 1913-14, it averaged 
Rs. one crore and forty lakhs. The single head has since been 
split up into two (a) Medical, (b) Sanitation; the gross expen- 
diture on (a) from 1914-15 to 1918-19 has averaged £nine and 
a half lakhs, and that on (b) £six lakhs nearly; thus giving a 
total for both of Rs. two erores and thirty -two lakhs. From 
one crore in 1901-2 to two erores and a third in twenty years 
is by no means a rate of progress to satisfy those who at all 
realise the life and death importance of medical aid and sani« 


♦ By 1919 they amounted to $ 20 ms. 
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tary improYements in our vast rural land, teeming with ; a 
population weakened by disease and poverty, and disbearten- 
ad by ignorance and oppression and a hopeless environment. 

(9) PoUticaL Under this head is entered the expendi- 
ture of the political and foreign department of the Govern- 
nient of India upon Besidents, Agents and their establishments 
in Native States, political subsidies, such as was paid to Amir 
Abdur Rahman Khan of Afghanistan, the maintenance of 
refugees, State pensioners, and State prisioners,^ and similar 
objects. Occasionally, a Boundary Commission, a special 
Mission, or a Negotiation swells the total The amount 
exceeded £ one million for the first time in 1906-7, was in the 
neighbourhood of that figure from 1911-12 to 1916-17, but was 
over £ two millions for the next two years, owing to India’s 
contribution to the expenditure upon the South Persia Rifles 
and similar items due to the Great War. On the other hand, 
the income from the tributes and contributions received from 
Native States has generally amounted to £ six lakhs a year, 
and this sum might be fairly treated as a partial set-off. 

(10) Scientific and Minor DepartmenU. This head covers 
the Department of Agriculture, the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, various Survey departments geological, magnetic, 
meteorological, linguistic, archaeological, ethnographical; several 
central institutions such as the Central Museum, the Central 
Research and X Ray Institutes, the Imperial Library, the 
Bureau of Commercial Intelligence; and other miscellaneous 
activities such as the census, the supervision of emigration, 
the inspection of mines, explosives, and factories, etc. Tlie 
expenditure as late as 1891-2 was less than Rs. six lakhs 
a year. But the Agriculture Department started in 1881 got 
an impetus during Lord Curzon’s regime, agricultural colle- 
ges and researches have grown apace with exceUent results, 
improved seed, improved methods and scientific processes of 
protecting the crop from pests etc. have been produced and 
are being popularised by demonstrations and propaganda, 
the various highly intricate problems connected with Indian 
agriculture are being envisaged more concretely continuously 
and earnestly by a larger number of minds, better equipped 
than ever before in Indian history, and as we have seen in an 
earlier chapter, the department is already urging government 
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and people to advance scientifically towards the rapid attain- 
ment of results of incalculable beneficence. Some of the other 
departments and activities enumerated above are of still later 
origin, and while several of them are necessarily on a limited 
scale some are developing at a vigorous rate. The total gross 
expenditure has naturally grown fast: it was nearly £5 lakhs 
by 1901 - 2 , nearly £one million by 1911 - 2 , and witii the single 
exception of the year 1915 - 16 , has continued growing year by 
year; it was a little over £one million and a half in 1918-19, 
and the Agriculture Department has nearly always had more 
than haH the outlay. 

Europeans often express dissatisfaction at what they 
consider the very inadequate appreciation for services like the 
above, by educated Indians, But there is more in the matter 
than meets the superficial eye. In the first place Government 
reports are not easily accessible and official accounts are as 
a rule unreadable. Secondly, Indian education has been far 
too literary and abstract in character. Thirdly, a good many 
years necessarily pass in what might be called prospecting 
and pioneering work; while on the one hand, a conscientious 
government does not increase expenditure and establish- 
ments except in directions offering reasonable prospects of 
substantial results, on the other hand, meagre allotments and 
small establishments can rarely produce results, and, to the 
lay mind not accustomed to look before and after with the 
hopeful vision and enthusiasm of the expert, are likely to 
appear a mere waste. Besides, until they do achieve results, 
a consummation that might not be attained for decades, these 
experts and their official mouth-pieces rail at the backwardness 
of the coimtry, the ignorance superstition and conservatism 
of the people, and the depressing apathy of the surroundings, 
in every variety of tone and gesture. Under these circum- 
stances, it is hardly a matter for surprise that educated India 
should emphasize a single aspect common to all such activities 
and departments, as to which it finds the government attitude 
indifferent to the point of criminality. Educated India is 
not at aU against the importation of real and indispensable 
experts or of keeping them as long as they are really indispens- 
able. But the foreign expert gives less than twenty years 
of active service and that too in broken periods. He takes 
away all hie experience, training, faculty, and reputation with 
him to benefit other lands, while he is atill in the prime of life 
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There is also the possibility of his not giving the heneit. of all 
the secrets and processes he has discovered or perfected while 
here, to the land to which he feels Htli© attachment in 
spite of all it does for Mm, since it is not in human nature 
to feel much attachment for a land where he and Ms 
children cannot settle down. Under such conditions, the 
average individual responds only to the cash nexus and behaves 
acoordingiy. Hence it is that from the days of V. N. MandJik 
and M. G. Ranade, Indian patriots have felt that Indian 
resources had much rather not be developed at all than deve- 
loped only at the hand of foreign experts, to give rise only to 
an increasing exploitation of the country by the foreigner. 
Any strengthening of the jute industry or the tea plantations 
for instance, while they continue, as from the beginning to 
the present day, monopolies in the hands of foreigners, who 
moreover, resist Indian aspirations with all their might, and 
have proved themselves incapable of any real sympathy for 
Indian labourers and subordinates, Indian opinion does not 
look upon as pure gain. There can be no real industrial 
development or economic advance until the new industries 
or occupations are from the top to the bottom in Indian hands, 
so that the skill, processes and organisation involved are all 
likewise in competent Indian hands. Experts might be 
brought now and then, here and there, and assigned certain 
tasks, as in Japan or any other country; but they should be 
servants employed only for a period, during which the training 
up of the Indian or Indians associated with them should be 
an integral part of their duties. There is no industrial advance 
worthy of the name, which is not a complete transplantation 
and successful culture of foreign skill into our own country.® 
A mere increase in the mileage of railways or in the bulk and 
the value of the production is one thing, a real progressive 
advance is quite another. Hence it is, and not at all because 
of such unworthy feelings as jealousy or colour prejudice, that 
exponents of the Indian view have become more and more 
insistent on the subject of the race and domicile of the agency 
employed. In the dissenting Minute already referred to in an 
earlier section. Sir Abdur RaMm wrote: 

‘The proper standpoint, wMeh alone in my opinion fur- 
nishes a satisfactory basis to work upon, is that the importa- 
tion of officials from Europe should be limited to cases of clear 
necessity (para 50) In the second group (of the services) 
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Should be placed appointments in wMcb the adminlstrattre 
aspect of the -work (to be done) is more or less subsidiary, and 
for which differentiated and specialised qualifications of a 
professional, scientific or technical character are required. As 
such qualifications are capable of being sufficiently definitely 
ascertained there is no good reason why in this class of appoint- 
ments Indian candidates when properly qualified should not be 
appointed to the fullest extent available in India. I would 
place in this group all judicial appointments, and appoint- 
ments in the education agriculture, civil, veterinary, forest, 
geological, survey, factory and boiler inspection, mines, mint 
and assay, pilots (Bengal), public works and railways, Indian 
finance, military foance, medical, telegraph (engineering) and 
the survey of India departments” (para. 54).* 

F (h). Miscellaneous covers the heads of territorial and 
political Pensions, civil, furlough, absentee, and superannua- 
tion Allowances, Exchange, Stationery and printing, special 
Commissions of Inquiry, etc. It is not necessary to ^ve any 
details about these heads in an elementary book like this. But 
connected with the subject of Exchange and indeed with the 
whole topic of Expenditure is the much debated matter of the 
Home Charges, The expenditure of our government is neces- 
sarily incurred partly here, and partly in England. This must 
continue to be the case, to some extent at least, as long as 
India is within the British Empire. We have borrowed a large 
portion of our public debt from England; and the interest has 
of course to be paid every year. This must continue to be 
the case as long as England is for us, as it has been all along, 
the cheapest market to borrow from. A conflict of interest 
between England and India arises with regard to the remain- 
ing items. The larger the number of foreigners employed in 
India in civil or military capacities, permanently or for short 
periods, the larger the charge for pensions, leave and furlough 
allowances etc., items which are really a part of the pay due 
to them under their contracts with us. From Badabhai Naoroji 
onwards, the Indian contention has been that it should be 
a cardinal principle of the policy of the government, to employ 
the few'est possible foreigners, and keep these charges as low 
as possible. The reply to this has been that this Was not mere- 
ly a question of the money cost; the British were bound to give 
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to Incfis. a ' Westerns modem, progressive, efficient, British 
administration, this was the inner meaning of the phrase ‘^the 
British Connection”, which could only be maintained and 
developed thus, and the indirect benefits to India were far 
greater than the cost. And the rejoinder has been- — it was 
perfectly true that this was not merely a question of the money - 
cost, for the losses to India, direct and indirect, are far greater 
than the cost. The money if spent upon Indians Would cir- 
culate and fructify within the country. The experience and 
the reputation, if won by Indians, would remain available 
even after they retired from service and would elevate India 
in the estimation of the world. And as G. K. Gobble observ- 
ed in 1905,* 

“This question is to us something more than a mere ques- 
tion of careers. When all positions of power and of official 
trust and responsibility are the victual monopoly of a class, 
those who are outside that class are constantly weighted down 
with a sense of theii* own inferior position, and the tallest of 
them have no option but to bend in order that the exigencies 
of the situation may be satisfied. Such a state of things, as 
a temporary arrangement, may be accepted as inevitable. As 
a permanent arrangement it is impossible. This question is 
thus to us a question of national prestige and self-respect, 
and we feel that our future growth is hound up with a proper 
solution of it”. 

How far the new constitution put into force, 1920-21, 
and the new’ era commencing, will alter the case and how fast, 
the future will show. 

Again, in connection with our international trade, the 
shipping, the banking, and the agency without Which it oouid 
not go on, were for a long period exclusively British; and When 
other nations Mke Germany, Japan and America obtained 
a share, all these other foreigners together accounted for only 
a smaU though a slowly increasing share of it. Even in their 
case, the payments were to a large extent made through Eng- 
land, and all these items have gone to swell the Home Charges 
as the volume of the international trade has increased. The 
government attitude on this section of this subject has through - 
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i out hem — ‘*W}iat can w© do? It is th© conrs© of the- trad©: it 

I is til© natural course of things”. Or “We are convinced free 

traders: it is really for the best; and to act otherwise is against 
our principles”. Here, again, the Indian view* has been that 
a national government would necessarily have behaved very 
i differently; Sidian shipping banldng and agency business Would 

‘ have been helped by it to make a start and to grow up until 

• each was strong enough to compete unaided, and thus there 

J would have been not only a progressive reduction of this item 

in the Home Charges, but a real industrial and economic 
j advance. 

- Another amount in the Home Charges is due to the 

purchase of military, railways, and government stores in Eng- 
land. Gk)V8mment is necessarily such a large buyer, that in 
the case of some articles it could easily have built up its own 
factories and produced for itself what it needed.* In that case, 

, the price paid would have remained in India, Indian labour 

Would have been benefited from the first, and the indirect gain 
would have been all the greater ff the factories as they deve- 
loped had been Indianised, and thus had served to raise up 
one industry after another in the country, instead our gov- 
ernment simply bought all it needed from England for a long 
i period. As a rule, much more of Indian money was annually 

: spent in England than the|Engiish capital annually borroW- 

j ed on Indian account. The production of some of the mili- 

tary requirements in India itself in government factories, and 
{ the purchase locally of a few other articles, have been changes 

in the practice, introduced from the eighties of the last century. 
How far we shall go in this direction and how fast in the era 
now dawning, the future will show.f 

Lastly, Exchange; from about 1870 to 1898 our treasury 
lost a great deal on the exchange of rupees into sovereigns; 
for any coin outside the boundaries of the state within which 
it is a legal tender, is worth only the precious metal contained 
in it, payments in any country|have to be made in the leghl 
tender of that coilntry, the legal tender of England is. the so- 
vereign which is a gold coin, while the rupee is a silver coin, 

j;.;;; I ■■■ — ^ — — ■■ — r*- — 

* The Mughal Government was a large producer. See J. Sarhar, 
M. Administralon, pp. 18-15. 

t See, for Home Charges Morlsop, Sfitnauii® Tranyition ia lw<lia, 
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md m the goM-vaime ©I silver fluctuated largely with a down- 

ward tendency and actually fell considerably 7 during the period 
indicated, more and more rupees had to be paid out of our 
treasury to make up the same number of sovereigns for our 
payments in England. In 1893, the government, after pro- 
longed consideration and with much hesitation, fixed the rupee 
at one-fifteenth of a £ (Is. 4d.), and ceased to coin fresh rupees 
for a time. By 1898 the rupee rose to this gold value and it 
remained at that level to the beginning of the Great Wax. 
During this later period, therefore, there was no loss to the 
treasury from exchange; on the other hand, there was a 
considerable gain through the coining of fresh rupees in 
enormous quantities from silver purchased at market rates,— as 
we shall see in a later section. 

Sedion 56. Income, A State derives an income from 
its properties and from trade and other activities, just like a 
private individuai It also takes by Iaw,i at stated intervals, 
a definite part out of the property or the annual income of 
various classes of its citizens : this is its income from taxa- 
tion, which it derives by virtue of its right and power as a 
sovereign to coerce its subjects, and in modern states the 
income so derived forms by far the greater portion of the 
whole. We therefore begin with a brief account and discussion 
of the principal heads of the Taxation Income of our govern- 
ment from 1868 upto date. 

The most important of these is ; — ^I. Land Bevenme, This 
is a tax on agricultural incomes, levied in India from times 
immemorial, being the most natural of taxes in a country 
predominantly agricultural The permanent settlement 
with the Zamindars was a tax on their rents or agricultural 
incomes. Which, in 1793 when first fixed was, we have seen, 
as high as ten-elevenths of these incomes, but has fallen iu 
process of time to one-fourth or less. Tlae land revenue rea- 
lised from U, P., G. P, and the Panjab is also a tax on rents 
the proceeds of which have increased with the progressive 
growth of rental incomes in those provinces, as the settlements 
there were subject to enhancement at each revision; but a pro- 
gressively larger fraction of the income has remained with 
the landowning shareholders, a decreasing fraction has been 
tafen into the treasury; the fail has been from over eighty to 
under fifty per cent. The land revenue in the ryotwari pro- 
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wices is a tax updn agricultural incomes collected from the 
ouitivators themselves. The fact that in these parts of British 
India there are few non-cultivating landowners leasing 
out their fields to tenants for rents, cannot alter the character 
of the land revenue they pay, from the point of view of pubic 
finance. It might be conceded that pure economic rent does 
not raise the price of agricultural produce; and that therefore 
land revenue not exceeding such rent in amount yields an 
income to the state without pressing either on the ryot himself 
(when he does succeed in winning from the land an income 
in excess of wages and costs), or on any one eke. This argu- 
ment, however, means only that in a poor agiiculturai society 
mainly composed of peasant proprietors, land revenue is al- 
most an ideal tax, or that it is almost the only tax possible; 
not that it is not a tax at alL Finally, a school of economists 
or socialsta preferring a society without landlords, whom they 
look upon as the worst possible kind of monopolsts, have 
urged a social polcy of eliminatir^ them by the fiscal expe- 
dient of taxing the entire rent or surplus profit or unearned 
increment from the land. Such a polcy may be desirable 
in some countries at some periods of their history: let us even 
grant for the moment, that it may be universally desirable. 
The expedient proposed may also, for the sake of argument, 
Ije granted to be both legitimate and effective. Such 
considerations however have nothing whatever to do with 
the fiscal haracter of land revenue. In the science ol publo 
tinanoe, whatever the state takes as a state, by virtue of its 
authority over its subjects, that, but for the action of the state, 
would have remained with the subjects, is a tax and can be 
nothing elao.^ The gross income to the state under this head 
apart from the income credited to Irrigation has grown slowly 
from a Ittle over £ 13.25 millions in the quinquennium 1861-5, 
to nearly £ 14.75 miUions in 1881-5, a Ittie over £ 18.75 mil- 
lions in 1901-5, and a little over £ 21.25 miUions in 1911-15. 
We have seen that under the expenditure head of General 
Administration is entered the expenditure upon civil officers 
from the Secretary of State for India down to Commissioners 
of Divisions. The expenditure upon officers of lower grades 
employed upon District Administration, Survey and Settle- 
ment, Land Records, and all other tasks directly connected 
with the ooUection of land revenue from the Collector and 
District Magistrate down to the lowest employee, is entered 
against this revenue head; in the quinquennium 1911-15 this 
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amounted to almost £ 3.9 millions per jear. This amount 
will show some inoreas© in the decade just ended because of 
the increase in salary recently granted to the upper ranks, 
European and Indian. Substantial increases in the salary 
of the lower ranks are even more necessary; in fact they have 
been long over-due: a rupee in the hands of the taiati or 
kulkami has no more purchasing power than the same coin 
has in the hands of the mamiatdar or the Assistant CoEector. 

II. Taxes on mm-AgricuUwral Incomes, Cesses on ag- 
ricultural incomes over and above the land revenue wiE be 
more appropriately dealt with, very briefly, in the nest chapter. 
We pass on to the Income Tax properly so caEed. and 
other taxes simEar to it. 

There was a deficit of £ 30 milEons for the years 1857-9, 
an anticipated deficit of over £ 6 miEions for 1860-1, whEe the 
annual revenues did not amount to £37 millions, and the pub- 
lic debt had also risen because of the Mutiny. A trained 
financier and economist with a reputation to lose was for the 
first time appointed to the govemor-generaFs council as mem- 
ber for finance, he and Lord Canning cut down expenditure 
as far as possible in aE departments, and a proper system 
of keeping accounts and auditing them was created. His 
principal changes in taxation were two: a reform of the cus- 
toms duties, which has been already referred to in section 19 
ante, and wiE come up again in a later section of this chapter 
and the introduction of an Income Tax for five years. This was 
fixed originaEy at four per cent on incomes above £ 20. But 
the minimum was raised to £ 60 in 1862 and the rate was reduc- 
ed to three per cent from 1863. AboEshed in 1866, it was 
revived from 1869 to 1872. The taxable minimum" income 
was raised to £ 76 in 1871, and £ lOG in 1872; the rate was 2W 
in 1869, 3i% (6 pies in the rupee) in 1870, and 2 pies in the 
rupee in the last two years. Sir Bichard Temple^ calculated f haf 
from 1860 to 1872 it had brought £ 14.6 miEions to the 
treasury. In 1867 and 1868 a substitute for the income tax was 
attempted in the form of a Ecense or certificate tax on trades 
I handicrafts and professions; and after the famine of 1877 a 

J Ecense tax was re-imjpcffied with considerable latitude to the 

provinces to fibs: their own gradations and rates. These 

; efforts to adapt the income ta« to Indian conditions were how- 

; ever, faEures, and a regular income tax of the modern type 

I ^ 
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wa^ imposed by Act II of 1886. The principal reason for tbe 
step was tbe large permanent increase in onr military burdens. 
The governor general also adverted to the inequitable charact- 
ei of the existing fiscal system, since well-to-do classes like 
the commercial and legal professions and the higher govern- 
ment officials from himself downwards were contributing lit- 
tle, if anything at all, to the treasury.^ Under the Act, all 
agricultural incomes, military officers drawing less than Bs. 
6,000 per year, and civil incomes below Bs. 500 were exempt- 
ed. The last minimum was raised to Bs. 1,000 in 1903, and 
Bs. 2,000 in 1919. The rate was, roughly, four pies in the rupee 
upto incomes of Bs. 2,000 and fiive pies for higher ones. The 
amending Act (V) of 1916 introduced graduation by fixing 
the rates at five pies in the rupee for incomes from Bs. 2,000 
to Bs. 5,000, six pies for higher incomes upto Bs. 10,000, nine 
pies upto Bs, 25,000 and one anna in the rupee for incomes 
of Bs. 25,000 and higher. Companies’ profits were to pay 
the highest rate. The super- tax Act (VIII) of 1917 related 
to incomes above Bs. 50,000 per year and imposed an addi- 
tional tax on the excess, at rates advancing from one anna 
in the rupee to three annas by half an anna for every fifty thou- 
sand rupees. And by the amending Act (XIII) of 1920, the 
super -tax on Companies’ profits exceeding Bs. 50,000 was 
limited to one anna in the rupee, and in the case of undivided 
Hindu families, was to be charged on incomes in excess of 
Be. 75,000. The yield has risen from Bs. one orore and one- 
third in 1886-7 to Es. one crore and two-thirds in 1892-3, Bs. 
two crores in 1900-01 and Bs. two crores and a third in 1908-0% 
For the first seventeen years from 1886 the increase was less 
than Bs. five lakhs annually; from 1903 to 1913-14: it was Bs. 
eleven lakhs annually.* But it is an ill wind indeed that blows 
no gooci at aH to any one. The Great War brought excep- 
tional profits to various trades and occupations and the Income 
Tax receipts rose from Bs. 314 lakhs in 1915-16 to Rs. 566 lakhs 
in 1916-17, Bs, 725 lakhs in 1917-18 and Bs, 845 lakhs in 1918- 
19; and the Super-tax besides yielded Bs. 222 and 319 lakhs 
respectively in the last two years. * 

Sedion 57. Gommodity Taxes, There are municipal taxes 
on houses and lands, animals and vehicles, which are taxes 
on property; and on trades and professions Which are taxes on 

S. M- Pagar, Intflaii liiMnii Tax, p. 186 
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ineome. These' "ml claim a few words in the next chapter* 
We pass on to taxes on commodities. These might be leided 
f rom the retail vendor, or at the boundaries, as the commodity 
leaves onr country or enters it. Excise is t he general name 
for the jSrst, customs, for the second. Under both h ads there 
are vsome commodities, which are taxed, because it is desirable 
that j)eople should be prevented from consuming them in large 
quantities, and an easy method of doing so is to raise their local 
price artificially by taxing them. Intoxicants like alcohoh 
opium and hemp, for instance, are very injurious to body, 
mind and character, and destructive of domestic and social 
happiness. At the same time, their use as medicines in infi- 
nitesimal quantities in suitable forms and under medical 
advice is unavoidable in the treatment of diseases and general 
debility and in the alleviation of unbearable excitment, fatigue, 
or pain. And human nature is so weak that man gets habi- 
tuated to the use of such dangerous drugs very quickly, and 
then wants to go on increasing their consumption by more 
frequent and larger doses, regardless of consequences. Hence 
it is a recognised portion of the general moral and regulative 
functions of government to control the production and trade 
of such articles, and since that involves expenditure, to recover 
it by taxing these articles themselves. So far there is hardly 
room for any difierence of opinion on the subject. But modem 
European states have obtained by their taxation of these com- 
modities a large net income besides. The burden of the state, 
it has been argued, has got to be distributed as equitably as 
possible over all classes of subjects including the poorest; ta- 
xation on commodities or indirect taxation is felt less than 
taxation of incomes and properties or direct taxation; where 
the masses consume such commodities in large qi^ntities, 
such taxation both operates as a check on consumption and 
yields a large revenue; the state by employing this single expe- 
dient thus secures tWo objects both excellent; and if such 
taxation is to be given up and the state expenditure to remain 
on the same level, the only alternative would be to tax incomes, 
or properties, or necessaries like salt, or harmless luxuries, 
at higher rates. The opposite view, on the other hand, has 
been that if the state be really in earnest about its moral 
and regulative functions, the only right policy for it is to try 
to wean away its subjects from such vicious habits complete- 
ly and at the earliest possible moment; and that even fiscally, 
a population freed from such debasing indtilgenoes would 
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produce far more wealth and could spare far moire out of it for 
collective purposes than while addicted to them. It is not 
at ail surprising that the Government in British India should 
so far have been guided by the sentiment of the English 
people and the practice of European states in this matter; 
but as it becomes more and more Indian in character, it 
will naturally respond more and more to Hindu and Muslim 
sentiment. 


IIL Excise, Under this head is included the revenue 
derived from license and distillery fees and duties on sales, 
rents from contractors, owners of toddy palms etc., acreage 
rates in the Pan jab from the cultivators of poppy, and fines, 
confiscations and other miscellaneous items. The principle 
of “a reasonable amount of deference to local pubMc sentiment” 
has been attended to from 1874, ‘‘but the application was 
left to the discretion of the local authorities”! for many years. 
After the report of the Indian Excise Committee, 1905-6, the 
legislation and administrative practices on the subject were 
overhauled, and the attitude and policy of our government 
since then With regard to the consumption of alcoholic drinks 
appear from the following paragraph - 


“The Government of India have no desire to interfere 
with the habits of those who use alcohol in moderation; this 
is regarded by them as outside the duty of Government, and 
it is necessary in their opinion to make due provision for the 
needs of such persons. Their settled policy, however, is to 
minimise temptation to those who do not ^ink, and to dis- 
courage excess among those who do; and to the furtherance of 
this policy all considerations of revenue must he absolutely 
subordinated. The most effective method. , . .is to make the 
tax as high as it is possible to raise it without stimulating 
illicit production. . . and without driving people to substitute 
deleterious drugs for alcohol or a more for a less harmful 
form of liquor.”* 


Local Committees were also formed to advise as to the 
Withdrawal of licenses and the number and location of retail 
shops. By 1911 there were 200 of them, many with non-official 
majorities. The gross revenue has risen from £ 1.95 millions 
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in 1862 to £ 3.61 millions in 1882, £4.06 millions in 1901 and 
£ 7.61 in 1911; tile cost of coEection from £ 166,000 in 1901-2 
to £419,000 in 1911. The average annual revenue and cost 
were £ 8.45 millions and £ 443 thousands respectively for the 
five years 19114915. 

IV, Omtoms, The history of our income from import 
duties faOs naturally into two sections. The articles on 
which excise duties were levied, must when coming in from 
other countries foe obviouly subjected to a corresponding duty 
at the point of entry; and as the excise duties were raised from 
time to time, proportionate changes must also be made in these 
import duties. There were again certain commodities, such as 
arms and war supplies, which for political reasons had prohi- 
bitive import duties placed upon them throughout our period. 
Secondly, the^ nineteenth century witnessed a rapid growth of 
industries aE over the European world; a growth accompanied 
by a protective policy in aE the leading countries except Eng- 
land. This enabled the manufacturers of particular articles or 
group of articles to secure large profits in their own countries, 
and they combined into gigantic trusts and cartels obtained 
bounties from their own governments, continously developed 
their scale of production, and dumped huge quantities of 
their make on foreign markets at prices which under-cut the 
home-made article in countries backward in those particular 
industries. In the face of such an unfair competition, import 
duties sufficient to raise the price of such articles in our mar- 
kets to our usual level is the only remedy. The import duties 
on bounty -fed beet sugar imposed in 1899 and maintained for 
some years w'ere of this character. The history of the remain- 
ing import duties falls into two periods, 1859 to 1882 and 
1894 to the end of the Great War. The intervening twelve 
years was a period of free impoirts, during which only one new 
duty was imposed, that on petroleum from 1888.* 

To defray the cost of the Mutiny a xmiform tariff of ten 
per cent ad valorem wm introduced in 1859; very few articles 
were to be admitted free and on the other hand some were 
taxed as high as 20%. This had to be modified, however, 
the very next year. Our first Member for Finance, James 
Wilson, was a free trader, and in his first and only budget, be 

* The Barma mineral oil industries began about this date. 
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increased the free list and reduced the rate in several oases 
from 20% to 10. His successor, Samuel Laing, lowered the 

general rate itself to 7^% (1864), Three years later the pm- 
ciple was in.trodixced of levying duties only upon speoined 
articles, and their number was considerably reduced. And 
in 1876 the general rate was further lowered to per cmk 
The income from the duties on cotton goods in 1876-77 Was 
£811,000, about two-thirds of the total income from imports 
of the class under consideration. Famine and the Afghan War 
followed, a Famine Insurance Fund with fresh taxation Was 
Tjrojected, and India was in no position to sacrifice this annual 
income of a million pounds and a quarter. But, as we saw in 
Chapter III the Lancashire Cotton Industry raised its influen- 
tial voice in parliament against it, and between 1878 and 1882, 
we gave it up altogether, since it was not woith while to keep 
up the establishment for collection merely for the sake^ of a 
third of the Whole. The cotton imports rose from £ 35 millions 
a year upto 1878 to £ 47 millions a year for the four years 1878 
to 1881 and to £ 51 millions a year for the next three years, 
and the quantities imported were larger than these figures 
showed, as it was a period of falling prices.* 

The great and continuous fail in the gold value of silver 
and the growing loss on exchange to the Indian treasury upon 
its increasing payments in England, obliged government to 
examine ail possible ways of increasing income and reducing 
expenditure. A reimposition of import duties appeared to be 
the least objectionable course. t Faced with a large deficit 
in 1894-5, the government revived the general import duties 
of 1875, with a few alterations; iron and steel goods were to 
pay only 1%, petroleum was to pay two annas per gallon, and 
railway materials, printing materials (with the exception of 
paper), books, industrial and a^icultural machinery, raw ma- 
terials, gold and some other articles were to be admitted free. 
Cotton goods had to be excluded from the Act.^ But it appear- 
ed by the end of the year that these duties did not bring in 
sufficient revenue, that a deficit of over a crore would remain 
unless cotton imports Were also taxed, and Lord Eosebery’s 
ministry then in office with Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord 
Wolverhampton) aa Secretary of State for India, consented to 


* Stracliey, pp. 191-8. 

t lieport* Herschall Ctmmitte#, 1898, paras. 35-46. 
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a 5% duty on cotton goods also, but with a countervailing 
excise equal in amonnt upon snob mannfactures of the Indian 
cotton mills as might compete with the imports (Becember 
1894). The arrangement did not satisfy Lancashire, who 
knew their power and Were determined to have their own 
way. Lord Salisbury became premier with Lord George Hamil- 
ton as Secretary of State for India in the middle of 1895, and 
the latter wrote to the Governor General in Conncil that *'the 
duties should be placed on such footing as will not infiinge 
pledges that have been given, or afford ground for continued 
complaint and attack.’’^ An amending Act was passed in 
February 1896, under which cotton yams and twists entered 
free, and all cloth paid an import duty or a countervailing 
excise of 3J%, according as it came from abroad or was 
manufactured at power mills in India.^ And this iniquity 
was enforced in the sacred name of Free Trade and with pro- 
fessions of sympathy for the poor Indian ryot'! Is it any 
wonder that other nations feel constrained, now and then, to 
question John Bull’s sincerity ? 

No redress was possible for twenty years. Soon after 
the commencement of the Great War, the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council passed unanimously Sir G. Chitanvis’ Resolution 
that India was eager to demonstrate her unity wdth the Em- 
pire and wished to share in the heavy financial burden 
of the war upon England (8th September 1914). And 
early in the following year it adopted with equal enthusiasm 
another resolution to support England regardless of the sacri- 
fices it might entail (24th February 1915). The first two years 
of the War were, however, years of deficits, and the financial 
commercial, industrial and transport dislocations due to a 
world-wide conflagration were on an unprecedented scale and 
naturally caused intense anxiety. By a piece of extraordi- 
nary good f ortune the War burst upon us at a time when the 
Indian helm, political and financial, was in the hands of men 
gifted with rare balance of mind, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Wil- 
liam Meyer. In the budget for 1916-17, the import duties were 
increased from 16 2/3 to 60%, the duty on sugar was doubled, 
and other measures were also adopted, to increase the reve» 
nue; of these the income tax and super-tax measures have 
been already dealt with. The cotton duties were left un- 
touched: Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s amendment to raise 
them from to 6% was negafived. And as soon as equili- 
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brium was thus restored, and even a surplus of £ 2f millions 
seoured, the Government of India offered a free gift of £ 100 
miHions to England, adding that the balance of £ 3-|- millions 
necessary to make up an annual provision of £ 6 millions for 
the interest and sinking fund of the gift, would be raised by 
an increase of the import duties on cotton goods from 

to 7 J.* The Secretary of State in Council approved the 
scheme, the cabinet gratefully accepted the offer, and the 
amending Act (VI of 1917) was passed on the 7th March. Lan- 
cashire tried her utmost to procure delay, or an equivalent 
increase of the excise duty, even suggesting a reduction in the 
amount of the gift in order that the cotton duties might not 
have to be enhanced. An influential deputation waited 
upon the Secretary of State on the 12th March; a less formal 
deputation had an interview with the premier the next day. 
And when Government proposed a resolution in parliament 
on the 14th consenting to the Indian gift and the financial 
luovisions accompanying it, Lancashire moved an amendment 
''regretting that the provisions should include an alteration 
in the established system of duties on cotton goods, thereby 
throwing an unnecessary burden upon the people of India, 
and causing a controversy between different parts of the 
Empire, which it was most inexpedient to raise during the War,” 
The Government of India had proposed the increase the pre- 
vious year also, along with the general enhancement of duties 
mentioned above, but Mr. Asquith was premier then, and his 
ministry had preferred not to raise so controversial an issue. 
The Lancashire members, therefore, urged him and his fol- 
lowing to stand firm. Mr, Asquith, however, pointed out that 
India’s proposal then was connected with ways and means for 
the purpose of balancing her own budget. When she was 
advised not to raise the question for such a purpose, she had 
accomplished her object otherwise; in doing so she had ex- 
hausted all possible expedients of increasing her income, and 
even created a surplus. Her proposal on the present occa- 
sion was quite a different proposition, it was for the laudable 
purpose of helping England to win the War, and must be judged 
on the merits. And he added that what she had done was 
entirely within her competence. The only way to alter it 
now was for parliament to ask her to repeal or re-amend her 
recent Act, a course so high-handed that it had never been 
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adopted la til© eatlr© history of the coanectioa between Eiag- 
iand and India, But he also suggested that Govemment should 
add to their resolution a declaration that the matter ‘‘should 
be considered afresh when the fiscal relationships of the various 
parts of the Empire to one another and to the rest of the world 
cam© to be reviewed at the close of the War,” and this the 
premier accepted. Ear more decisive than the arguments 
advanced in the debate was the consciousness present both 
In parliament and outside that to defeat the ministry on such 
an issue would mean their resignation and a general election, 
and that no alternative ministry was possible. This was the 
reason why all the sixty -two Irish nationalists present at the 
debate, whose one desire was to embarrass England as much 
as possible, voted for the amendment. But this Was also 
the main reason why even of the forty-two Lancashire mem- 
l)ers present, seventeen supported the government, and that 
the amendment was thrown out by 265 votes to 125.» 

Export duties have so far had a very subordinate place 
in our tariff. At the general revison in 1875 rice indigo and 
lac were the only articles of importance upon which export 
duties were continued; and the two latter were dropped from 
1880, An export duty on jute was imposed as a war measure 
in March 1916 and was doubled the next year. A nominal 
duty of haM a pie per pound was levied on tea from 1903 and 
the proceeds were handed over to the industry to help them 
in their efforts to extend the market for their produce; this 
was raised to Rs. IJ per 100 lbs. in 1916. And in September 
1919 a duty of fifteen per cent was imposed upon the export 
of raw hides and skins with a rebate of two-thirds on their 
export to countries within the Empire. It remaios to be seen 
how' the priuciple of a preferential tariff thus accepted for 
the first time is going to fare in our customs history in the 
near future.® 

Ear more imporfcant was the sudden change brought about 
by the stem necessities of the War years in the position of 
our income from ct^toms in our financial system as a whole. 
It had been a subordinate almost a negligible item in our 
budgets upto 1914, and the dislocation of trade during 1914 
and 1915 depressed it still further. But our receipts from 
customs rose to Rs. 12,9 crores in 1916, Rs. 16.5 crores in 
1917, and Rs. 31.89 crores !n 1920-^21; this last amount is 
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only Rs. 8 laMas less than our ^oss receii^te during the same 
year from so important an item in our finaneial system as the 
land teTOnue. 

F, FI. and 0pium.--0n6 great benefit India has 

reaped from her unification has been the removal of innumer- 
able transit and import duties at the boundaries of the hund- 
reds of states into which she had been politically divided in 
the pre-Biitish period. A heavy duty has been Imposed in- 
stead upon salt, and in order that this could be reafised at a 
minimum of cost and trouble both to government and people, 
its production and import have been rigidly controEed. The 
history of the tax begins with Lord Clive who started a state 
monopoly in the manufacture in order to increase the emo- 
luments of the civil and military seivants of the East India 
Company, and thus compensate them for the gains from ‘pre- 
sents’ and private trade which they had to forego under their 
covenants. The Court of Directors, however, sanctioned 
the creation of the monopoly but annexed the entire mcomo 
to the state treasury, ♦ Under these circumstances the new 
department was naturally a failure and brought little profit 
until Warren Hastings reorganised it in 1780, The mono- 
poly and control were introduced into Madras from 1806 and 
into Bombay from 1837. By 1862 the gross proceeds had 
risen to nearly seven crores and by 1872 to over nine orores. 
The burden on the people was at the rate of Rs. 3-4-0 in 
Bengal, Rs. 3-0-0 in North India, Rs. 1-14-0 in Bombay and 
Madras and about three annas a maund in British Barma upto 
1877. In order to prevent the cheaper salt of the maritime 
provinces in the south and of Rajputana in the west and Kohat 
in the extreme northwest, from being smuggled into North 
India, a barrier of mounds, ditches, and thorny bushes Was 
created from 1 842, about 2,300 miles long from Attak to the 
Mahanadi, protected by semi-military posts, which required 
14,000 men at an annual cost of 162,000 1. But between 1869 
and 1871 the Sambhar Lake and other Rajputana sources of 
salt were brought under the control of the British government 
by treaties with the Chiefs; and the Central India portion of 
the barrier was abolished in 1874, and ^he remainder, with 
the exception of a few miles round Kohat, in 1879. The reduc- 
tion of the duty to Rs. 3/“ a maund in Bengal, to Rs. 2-12-0 
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in Hortli India, and the inerease of it to ,Rs. 2-8-0 in Madras 
and Bombay from 1878-9 was an essential part of the change. 
The increase in the sonthem maritime proTinoes was defended 
on the ground that while it affected only fiftyeight millions of 
people, the reduction in the north would benefit nearly fifteen 
crores. In 1882 the duty was fixed uniformly at Es. 2 a mannd 
except in Barma and round Kohat, but in 1888 fiscal needs 
necessitated an increase to Rs. 2-8-0, and it remained at this 
extremely high level for fifteen years. Imports from Cheshire 
and Aden, Egypt, Turkey, and Germany increased; this su- 
perior salt only the rich could afford; the proceeds from the 
tax were Rs. six crores and a half annually for the four years 
upto 1887-8; they jumped up to Rs. seven crores and three 
quarters in 1888-9, and rose to Rs. nine crores and a quarter 
by 1902-03; but tbe poor man and his cattle did not get enough 
salt. The National Congress passed a resolution year after 
year praying for a reduction, Pherozeshah Mehta in the en- 
larged legislative coimcil urged economy in the barren heads 
of expenditure, and a simultaneous reduction of taxation and 
increase of provision for the beneficial heads of expenditure. 
In the Budget debate of 1902 G. K. GokMe reviewed the finan- 
cial history of the period and pointed out that taxation had 
been raised, not only to meet extraordinary charges for war 
and famine relief, but also to meet the losses due to the fall- 
ing rupee and the reduced income from opium, and that in 
consequence as soon as the rupee became stabilised and the 
opium revenue recovered, from 1898, large and continuous 
surpluses were realised, which were “a double wrong to the 
community, a wrong in the first instance that they exist at 
ail, and also a wrong because they lend themselves to eaay 
misinterpretation,” misplaced optimism, and administrative 
extravagance.* And Gobble was not only unanswerable in 
his financil arguments, he had also the bom statesman’s 
genius for selecting the right moment at which to press them. 
January 1st, 1903, witnessed Edward YII’s Coronation Bar^. 
bar at Delhi, at which Lord Curzon announced that the budgets 
of the very next and following years would provide “measures 
of financial relief for the population.”f The salt tax was re- 
duced to Rs. 2 a maund in 1903, Rs. 1-8-0 a mannd in 1905, 
and Rs. 1-0-0 a m aund in 1907.J The annual income fell from 

♦ Ookhle's and Sir P. Mehta's speeches. t Raleigh, II p. 18. 

t **The reduction of the salt duty........ is right, if there is to be 

any decency in taxation at all.” — Morley to Minto, 16-2-1907: Recol- 
Isftiatts II p. 202, 
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Es. Bine orores and eighty lakhs in 1902-03 to a Ittle over 
Es. five orores in 1908-09. The average for the five years 
ending with 1916-16 was Es. five orores and thirty lakhs. And 
there was an enhancement of the duty in 1916-17 as a war 
measure to Es. 14-0 per mannd. Sir W. Meyer’s reason 
for not raising it higher was that the increased tariff introduc- 
ed at the same time would also “to some extent faH upon 
poor consumers.” 

The East India CJompany found the cultivation of opium 
a monopoly of the State in Bengal, and took its administra- 
tion into their hands from 1781. They farmed the revenue 
from this source, but from 1799, Lord Cornwallis converted 
the business into a State department under a commissioner. 
Bihar and Benares were the principal districts ; the acreage 
under the crop varied, but was usually five to five lakhs and 
a half. Advances were given free of interest to the cultiva- 
tors and the entire produce was taken over by the depart- 
ment and opium manufactured from it partly for retail sale 
in India through licenses, but mainly for sale in bulk to ex- 
porters. There were also large tracts growing the plant in 
Malwa in Native State territories, and imports thence into 
British districts were strictly controlled and heavily taxed. 
This supply was also partly consumed in India itself and part- 
ly exported. The income to the State from the quantity con- 
sumed in India was an excise. The income from the export’ 
Was a gain to the Indian treasury derived from the foreigners 
in China and elsewehere, who were the ultimate consumers. 
Opium chests, each containing 140 lbs. of the drug were 
sold by monthly auction by the government, and as the prices 
and the number of chests sold per year fluctuated the income 
also varied. It was about Es. eight crores per year for many 
years after the Mutiny. From about 1881-2 began a period 
of serious fluctuations. The income was as high as ten crores 
in 1880-81 and only Es. four crores and a quarter in 1902-03. 
From 1903 there was a revival. But the puritan agitators, 
already referred to in Chapter III had great influence with 
the liberal party, at the general election of 1906 which result- 
ed in the rout of the conservatives, the liberal leaders had 
given firm pledges on the subject, and although a motion in 
the House of Commons in May 1906 was talked out,* the 


* Morley, Rscoilectloiit, U. p. 173- 
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request of tbe Chinese Grovemment that the export from India 
berednced bj 5,100 chests per year was accepted in 1907 lor 
three years. China claimed that she was reducing poppy 
cultivation within her territories as fast as possible, and urged 
that India should help her in her endeavours to refdrm her 
snbjects by stopping the export altogether in ten years. Sir 
A. Hosie, consni general at Tientsin, deputed to report on the 
facts, found that poppy cultivation was actually decreasing 
there, and a final agreement was thus made with China in May 
1910, under which our exports to that country were to cease 
entirely by 1917,* On the other hand, our exports to other 
countries — the Netherlands Indies, the Straits settlements, 
Hong Kong, England, Siam &c.- — ^have increased, and this 
has to some extent reduced our losses. The a,verage aimuai 
income for the period from 1903-1910 was Rs. crores; for 
the triennium 1911-3 it was Rs. 5J crores; and for the next 
three years, a little under Rs. two crores. The number of 
chests exported had been reduced from 47,300 annually (1901- 
1910) to 30,300 (1911-1915), and to 6,400 (1916-20). China 
on the other hand, suddenly and ra{)idly mcreased her cul- 
tivation and now manufactures opium in such abundance that 
she has all she wants at only a quarter of the price she paid 
in the past, and has a growing surplus besides, which she ex- 
ports. The Opium Committee of the League of Nations cal- 
culate that China produced in 1920 ninety per cent of the world 
production of opium, India produced four per cent, and Turkey 
and Persia, three per cent each. Nor does Covernment in 
India encourage its cultivation; “on the contrary, it hedges 
it round with every conceivable restriction'' ‘.f 

Section 58. State Profit from Services performed by it for 
which the subjects deriving personal benefits pay fees at the 
time of appropriating the benefit and in proportion to its 
amount, is the third and last source of a regular flow of 
wealth to the treasury in modem states. The Government 
of India preforms several such services. 

VII. Railways, and VIII. Irrigaiion have been dealt 
with already. All that need be added about the latter is that 
the net income from major productive Works has always been 
handsome and that the income from the irrigation works 

* Montagu. Budget speech, 25-7-1911, 

t E. Williams, Trutli the fiitfiiin Opium.Tratfe 
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throughout British India, though falling as protective Works 
with their far larger capital cost and far lower income are in® 
creasing, has still been rarely below 8%.^ 

IX. ForestSf just like the above two have a value to the 
community far in excess of the mere money profits realised. 
They moderate the ohmate, feed the rivers, raise the sub-soil 
Water level, store up rainwater and retard its flow off the 
land, afford grazing to countless herds, are the home of many 
species of beasts and birds, furnish various minor products 
andjconvenienoes to villages in their neighbourhood, and are of 
increasing utility in many ways, besides yielding, with proper 
care, increasing supplies of the timber, fuel, pulp, manures, 
fodder, juices, gums, paints, varnishes, roots, medicines and 
other marketable produce, from which is mainly derived the 
income that pays for their care and upkeep, and leaves in ad- 
dition a growing surplus. This has risen from E»s. fourteen 
lakhs in 1865 to Rs. eighty-six lakhs in 1901, and a crore and 
three quarters in 1918. It should go on rising at a much 
quicker rate in the future. 

X. Mint and Paper GurreMy. The trade and 

contract operations of a civilised population with industries 
and economic activities growing in volume and complexity 
need a large and an increasing quantity of money or currency 
in three forms; standard or full value metallic coins as 
legal tender units for ordinary payments, token coins in which 
there is much less metal than their face or legally fixed value 
for fractional payments, and paper substitutes to save the 
trouble and time of counting in large payments or the trou- 
ble and expense of transporting coins for payments to be made 
at a distance within the country. As credit and mutual con- 
fidence extend, business morality develops a set of conven- 
tions, adherence to which becomes a point of honour, and 
other currency substitutes and oonveniences emerge like bank- 
notes, cheques, and bills. These multiply fast, they 

soon outgrow the total legal currency available many times 
over, elbow the legal currency almost out of sight in the busi- 
ness centres of the country and appear to operate nearly all 
the exchanges of the community almost by themselves. The 
business community, too, strengthen this appearance and 
spread this delusion, since it is to their own profit to transact 
the maxhuum of business with a minimum of legal currency; 
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lor they charge , a fractioa of a pie in the rupee both for issu- 
ing such paper in return for cash and for cashing such paper 
when it has served the turn. It is, nevertheless, nothing but 
a delusion. This conventional currency is only a fair weather 
medium of exchange. The moment it encounters a breath 
of suspicion, it jSies back in a hash to the person who originally 
uttered it, and bursts like a bubble unless he can prove his 
ability to replace it in full by legal currency. Conventional 
currency, therefore, is a mere shadow; however vast, however 
serviceable, it has no potency of its own; legal currency is the 
substance, which it is the duty as well as the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the state to supply and maintain in cent per ceM, 
purity. Gold or silver, chemically pure, is not hard enough 
to stand rough usages. Even our best ornaments, for instance, 
are all the better for two to three per cent of alloy, and 
coins which have to stand far greater wear and tear and worse 
handling than any ornaments, must contain a little more of 
alloy. The Indian rupee is eleven-twelfths fine, that is, con- 
tahas 15 grains of alloy and 165 of fine silver in its total weight 
of 180 grains. The silver half -rupee, quarter-rupee and two- 
anna piece are also standard coins. Only the other coins in 
circulation are tokens. To keep the currency at the legally 
fixed standard of weight and purity, worn out coins have to 
be withdrawn from cicculation from time to time. There 
is therefore the recurring expense on the one hand of this with- 
drawal of light and defaced coins and their replacement, and 
on the other hand the profit from new coinage, which is pro- 
portionally greater in respect of tokens than of standard coins. 
The prices of metals fluctuate Just like those of other commo- 
dities, and the mint might also make a small profit by pur- 
chasing the bullion it needs at low prices. Lastly, a mint 
is called free, when private individuals can take their bullion 
to it and get it coined, the mint only making a small tiharge for 
refining the metal brought to it. The total net income from 
all these sources must, however, be kept as low as possible. 
Currency is a necessary of life in civilised countries, it must 
be made uniformly available to the people as nearly as pos- 
sible at cost price, and the justification for making this service 
a monopoly of the state resides in the fact that in private hands 
the temptation to debasement would foe irresistible, while 
even a sHght, almost imperceptible debasement might mean 
not only a large profit to the coiner, that is, a large indirect 
tax on the commuriity, but it would inevitably lead to loss of 
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confidence in the purity of the whole currency in circulation, 
the coins which were better than others or supposed to be 
better wouid be hoarded, and a loss would be infficted on the 
people far in excess of the actual amount of the debasement. 

Our mints were free upto the 26th June 1893, on which 
date they were closed to the public by Act VIII of 1893. AH 
subsequent coinage has been solely on govennnent account, 
and this has brought a large profit, the whole of which has 
been kept distinct from current treasury funds as a reserve, 
called the Gold Reserve upto 1906 and the Gold Standard 
Beserve thereafter. Suppose Bs. 120 crores coined during 
the twenty-one years from the closing of the mint to the begin- 
ning of the Great War at an average profit of Bs. 0-4-3 per 
rupee, 2 the reserve would amount to £ 25 millions; as a matter 
of fact, it was £ 25.72 millions, on the 31st March 1915. 

Of course the closing of the mint, the divorce of the value 
of the rupee from that of its bullion contents and fixing it by 
fiat at one-fifteenth of a sovereign meant the substitution of 
a gold exchange standard for a natural standard or in other 
words the conversion of the rupee into a token coin. The 
original intention was to develop out of this temporary ex- 
pedient resorted to very reluctantly, a natural gold standard 
as soon as possible, but that intention Was shelved and the 
state glided into an acceptance of the temporary expedient 
as itself the goal. This has had farreaching consequences 
of an incalculable magnitude but of a character so complex, 
that it is impossible to deal with them in an elementary book 
like this. 

Currency notes issued through a government department 
and payable to bearer on demand in legal tender coins were 
first introduced into British India by Act XIX of 1861. India 
was at that time a vast country, almost a sub-continent, and 
was for this purpose subdivided into several circles, Calcutta 
(Cawnpore, Allahabad and Bangoon) Bombay (and Karachi), 
Madras, and Lahore; the notes of each circle were to circulate 
within it, government were not bound to pay cash for the note 
of any circle beyond its boundaries, although in practice they 
rarely objected to do so; and they could be issued against the 
government Bupee Securities upto a maximum of Es. 600 
jbkhs, but for every additional note Issued, the necessary. 
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amoimfc was to be bold in rupees in a reserve called tbe Paper 
Oorrency Reserve. Amending Acts and Notifications gradual- 
wased the amount which could be issued against securities 
iinfil it stood at Rs. 1,400 i^tkhs in 1911. As communications 
improved, trade expanded and India became economically 
unified, the system of circles was found to be a hindrance and 
was given up. Five rupee notes were universalised or made 
payable anywhere in India in 1903, ten and fifty rupee notes 
in 1910, and the hundred rupee note also in the following year. 
The character of the cash reserve has also been altered so that 
it could consist partly of rupees, partly of gold coins and partly 
of gold and silver bullion. During the War, notes of smaller 
value were also introduced, of which the one rupee note became 
fairly popular for the time. The amount of the notes issued 
against securities had also to be raised to Rs. 20 crores in 1916, 
nearly fifty crores in 1917, over sixty crores in 1918, and over 
99 crores and a half in 1919, and an increasing proportion of 
the securities were English. The interest earned by these 
securities is the income realised by the state for the perfor- 
mance of this service. And in so far as the notes circulate 
freely and no difficulty is felt by the holder in obtaining cash 
lor them whenever he chooses to ask for it, the note issue may 
be claimed to be performing its function efficiently. 

XI* Posts and Tdegraphs perform services that come 
home to the meanest individual in the population. 
A low and uniform rate, within the means of the poorest, for 
every letter or telegram conveyed irrespective of the distance 
involved, is only possible to a centralised department cover- 
ing the Whole countiy with its agents. And, as every one 
knows, the department also carries parcels, transmits money, 
encourages thrift amongst the masses by its savings banks and 
interest-bearing cash certificates, pays pensions, issues life 
insurance or endowment policies to government servants, 
sells quinine in pice packets, and has also established telephone 
exchanges and lines in various places. The postal section of 
the department yielded an income almost from the first, which ‘ 
grew from Rs, 9 lakhs m 1860, to Rs. 20 lakhs in 1900. The 
telegraph department worked at a loss in the begmning but 
earned a profit of Rs. 13 lakhs in 1880 whicfe grew to Rs. 44 
lakhs in 1900. The income from the department as a whole 
jumped up from 1915, and for the four years from that date 
has averaged Rs. 142 lakhs. And, of course, the gain to the 
people is far in excess of the mere profit to the treasury. 
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XIL Stamps and Regisiratim. Gvilised life develops 
a multitudinous variety of property and services, and 
civilised people are continuously entering into contracte 
and effecting exchanges with one another in respect of au such 
forms of pK)perfcy and serdce. Out of sucla ooutraots and 
exchanges disputes also are apt to emerge pretty frequently, 
fiither tetween the parties themselves, or their legal successors, 
OT one of these and a third party who finds rightly or wrongly 
that his own rights and interests have been more or less 
imored or iniured. But security of property, reasonable per- 
formance of contracts, and reasonable freedom to revise or 
cancel contracts with fair compensation to parties adversely 
affected by the exercise of such freedom, are of the essence 
of a civili^d society. And in the settlement of the iimumer- 
able conflicts of interest and disputes thus constantly ans- 
ina clear precise and dated evidence is required at every step. 
The registWonS of agreements, contracts and deeds imposes 
full dehberation and publicity upon the parties and secures 
the automatic creation and record of unimpeachable evidence, 
which either prevents disputes or proves of mcalculahle value 
in their settiemeni And when a party goes to court it is only 
ri£?ht that, unless he can prove his inability to afford it, he 
should be charged a fee in some proportion, however infini- 
to the value of the claim he advances. The cost of 
the reistration department should be met entirely out of 
the income from registration fees. And if the volume of the 
business it has to deal with leaves a surplus, however low the 
scale of the fees charged, there is no better use for such a sur- 
plus than to treat it as a contribution towards the expenditure 
TiT>on the indicia! department, which is certain to be heavy 
-»nd in excess of the income derived from court fees. Stamps 
and Begistration yielded a net revenue of Bs. 2.76 crores m 
1876. Bs. 4.78 crores in 1896, and Bs. 8.82 crores in 1916. 

Section 59. Annml Budgets. The aimual Budget has 
an importance in civilised societies because of its fundamental 
connection with the progr^s and weUbeing of the people a« 
a whole in every walk of life. It touches the hfe habits and 
nockets of the people in more ways than the general reader 
can conceive of. The loans and currency measures decided 
noon affect the money market; the changes in taxation and 
in the allotments to the various departments and services, 
the measures adopted either for meeting a deficit or for the 
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raier event of utilising a surplus, have more direct effects. 
Every feature of importance in the intemationai atmosphere 
at one extreme and in the womb of the mines of the country 
at the other extreme, influences and is influenced by the 
budget. Every class of inhabitants within the country and 
e very state connected with ours politically commercially or by 
geograpMcai or cultural propinquity has its own conclusions 
to draw with regard to its own interests from the budget. It 
is a pity that the general reader takes so little interest in a 
subject of this character. Individual classes and particular 
trades and industries try to influence the budget so that their 
own interests might be promoted or at any rate safeguarded 
by particular details in the budget. They have no qualms 
of conscience about trying to do this even at the expense of 
the greater or permanent interests of the country as a whole; 
and the only force they can be kept in order by is the force 
of public opinion in general It is a pity therefore that even 
the vast majority of those who call themselves educated take 
so Mttle interest in a subject of this character. Or look at the 
whole course of the finances of British India from 1833 to 1920 
historically and in broad outline. A reign of law and order 
has been established. No expense has been spared that might 
conduce to this. But as noted in an earlier section this is the 
sine qua non, the irreducible minimum without which no state 
can exist in modem times and especially over such an exten- 
sive area. Again, as the Stracheys and Chesneys and Stephens 
and Curssons have proclaimed from the housetops, the peace 
established in our land is the British peace. It is their peace; 
ail the strands of power and points of vantage necessary have 
been kept religiously in their own hands and in such a manner 
iis to ensure their exclusive control of them for an indefinite 
stretch of time. Could such a creation have continued so 
long, if we who have suffered from it had not suffered blindly 
and stupidly? If we had understood it as a whole and in de- 
tail, if we had grasped the Anglo-Saxon polity as it is in its 
essence both here and in England itself, we should have seen 
it illustrated in more than one of its essentials in every one of 
this long series of 98 annual budgets; and we should have creat- 
ed a public opinion against it long before this, so strong that 
it should have been radically modified in our interest long 
before this. Especially is it our primary duty as citizens now 
to understand it fuUy, since En^tend has pledged herself to 
create or allow to grow up out of this British peace the peace 
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and order and progress of a self governing India, an eqaa! 
partner mth herseM and her dominions in a free Empire. 
Our voters en masse, at the moment each is casting his vote 
at a general election, are this self-governing India: only par- 
tially seH-goveming to-day, but that is only because we are 
yet in the first moments of the Dawn ushered in by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act 1919. But freedom is just like health 
or knowledge or love or spiritual insight or any other of the 
real goods of individual existence; freedom is just like justice 
or harmony or order or co-operation or any other of the real 
goods of ooUective existence: it cannot be received as a boon; 
it cannot be put into our lives from above; it cannot be just 
won as at a gamble, and then hoarded ; it can only be ours 
by sleepless vigilance and perpetual endeavour. That is why 
it is priceless. That is why it is its own virtue and reward and 
blessing. And that is also why at least those of our voters 
and our legislators who call themselves educated ought to 
familiarise themselves more and more With the budgets and 
the financial policy of our country from year to year, both as 
a whole and in detail, both as an immediate event of primary 
importance and in the historical perspective of the long line 
of its predecessors. 

L. ALSTON: Elements of Indian Taxation. 

C. N. VAKIL : Financial Developments in Modem India. 

IMPERIAL GAZETTEER • IV Chs. 6 and 8. 


CHAPTER IXS NOTES. 

SECTION 64. 

1. The most important were— the Umbeyla or Black Mtn* Campaign, 
1862-8; the Bhutan War, 1865; the Gilgit Expedition (occupation of Hunza 
and Kagar), 1891-2; the Be-occupation of the Eurram Valley, 1892; the 
Chitral Expedition, 1896; the Tiiah Expedition, 1897; the Mahsud Blockade 
1901; the Military and naval blockade of the Mekran coast upto and inside 
the Persian Gulf for several years from 1910 to suppress gun-running; the 
Abor Expedition, 1911-12. 

2. In how many of these cases was Government fully Justifled in a 
resort to arms ? The Tibetan expedition has been almost universally con- 
demned, and the last Barmese War wiU always appear to some minds 
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l»¥@ hem a case of Imperial laEd-grabblng. Even the frontier expeditions 
have not escaped hosidie criticism. These, however, are questions of high 
policy, and though very important in themselves, are to he kept apart, as 
Ui as possible, from qnestions of finance. So far as any of these wars was 
nsnjustifiable, the money spent upon it was of course wasted, and there was 
so much less available for better objects. 

3. B. g. The Parak Expedition (1875). As to this. Lord North* 
brook told the Welby Commission — *T protested. No address was moved, 
in the House, so that the law was broken.*’ (Dutt, Victorian Age, p, 563). 
Again as to the Sudan, ’‘the continued employment of the Indian troops 
at Suakin as a garrison was not covered by the Address” (p. 564). 

4. The Governor General, Sir John Lawrence, wrote November 4, 
1867: ’’Surely this is neither a question of hiring nor lending, hut simply 

one of payment by the country which employs the troops ,A11 the 

expenses of the British troops employed in the Mutiny who came from 
England, were paid out of the revenues of India. I recollect very well, that 
in 1859 and 1860, India was even charged for the cost of unreasonably large 
numbers of men who were accumulated in the depots in England, nomi- 
nally for the Indian service., In the present case India has no interest 

whatever in the Abyssinian expedition and...... She should pay none of 

its cost.'* (Bosworth Smith, Life, Ch. 28). 

5. Bor these see Dutt, Victorian Age, Bk. II, Ch. 10, and Bk. Ill 
Ch. 11. This is a good instance of a change in practice, without any change 
in law, brought about by juster notions gradually prevailing. 

6. Disraeli had called up an Indian contingent to Malta, 1877. The 
services of the Indian Army, British and Indian, in the Great War in Brance, 
Belgium, Gallipoli, Egypt, and the Middle East are too recent and too 
wellknown to need detailed reference. 

7. Bor the figures in this chapter, see the decennial issues of the 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition Beports, the Imperial Gazetteer, 
and for figures later than 1911-12, the annual Binancial Statement and 
Budget; also from 1914, the handy Indian Year Book, already referred to 
more than once, published by the “Times of India.’* Also Statistical 
Abstract of British India, an annual publication by government— -ten 
years’ figures in each issue. The last issue, 1925, gives the figures Jtor 
the decenni&m 1911*1921. 

8. ^ Sir J. Lawrence called them ’’extraordinary;” the epithet "pro* 
ductive’ was substituted and the policy developed in some detail by a com- 
mittee of pariiament in IS79« 
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9, The rapee debt being concerted at Bs. 10- or Ex. 1. In-tb® 
flgtiiea for 1902 and 1913-14 it bas been calculated at Bs. 15=£1. 

SEG7l09f 

1* In laislis of Enpe^r— • 

— -j— 

University Ed. . . 

Secondary Ed. .. 

Primary Ed. 

Special Ed. , _ • • • 

Direction and Inspection 
Buildings &c. .. « 

Scholarships 
Miacellaneons 

Total. 

— Indian Education in 1918-19. 

It should be noted that Special Education comprises principally 
technical and industrial schools, training schools, medical schools, schools 
of art, and commercial schools; and that under Buildings &c. are included 
furniture and all varieties of scholastic apparatus, appliances, models, 
instruments <fec. as well as buddings proper. 

2. See the diagrams in India in 1919. It has been argued that the 
death-rate has been rising for some time— -see c.g. Gokhle, Budget Speech, 
26-3-1902, Appendix. There is expert authority accepted by the Census 
CommisBioner, 1911, for the view that the vitality of the people is decdn- 
ing-— See P K. Wattal, Population Problom, Ch. 3. In so far as these opiuions 
are really wdl-founded, there Is all the greater need for a rapid develop- 
ment of medical and sanitary provision. 

By way of contrast consider facts Jike the following: — ^Within a cen- 
tury London, Berlin, and Munich cut their deathrates nearly in half. In 
Sweden the average length of life is 60 years for men, 53 foi women, 
and in the U. S. 44 and 46, and in India 23 and 2d. 

—Price Collier, Tho Wo*t in the East, p. 187, 

3. These hospitals and dispensaries are grouped into six classes 
(State pWic Institutions, State Special, Police, Forest and Surveys, Canals 
and Others, this last class further subdivided into private Aided, private 
Unaided, and Eailway institutions). Out of the total more than half are 
maintained wholly or partly from municipal and local boards funds. 
There were in all 83 hospitals and dispensaries in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay at the beginning of the century 

5. And, after anarchism appeared in India, political dctialiic^ ' 
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6. Eeadera igaoranfe of economics miglit tMnlc that the propositloa-: 
goes too far. They will find ample jnstification for it in F. List, Jiatlont 
SfstifS! ®f EconoiiiicSj and simHar works. 

' 7. Bates of exchange— Bs. I=sl8,. 13.126d in 187i; Is. 7.MM. in 
1878; Is 4.89Sd. in 1887; Is l.ld. in 1894; Is. 8.078d. in 1898; thereafter 
Is. 4<i. At Is. 6.5d., Is. 5.1d., Is 4d„ and lay M., £ l=It3. 18, 14, 15 and 16 
respectively. The cost to India of Home Charges totalling £ 20 millions 
for instance, would he Bs. 20 millions more at each of the latter, than 
at the Immediately preceding rates. 

SE€TIBiS0. 

1. By explicit law in modern constitutional states; by custom or 
by executive order in others. In the absence of a state the strong take 
wliat they like from the weak and play many monkey tricks besides, making 
life unbearable all round. To put a stop to this, to prevent this condition 
from recurring, the state comes into being. This, the making human exis- 
tence possible under the chhatra of law and order, justice and soda! co- 
operation, is the primary function of the state, and this is what makes it 
right on the part of the state both (a) to exact obedience from its inha- 
bitants and (b) to exact contributions (l.e. taxes) from them. The posi- 
tion that the blood spiller and the rogue use force and cunning, so does 
the state, the only difference between the .two being that the state has grea- 
ter force and cunning, Is a mere sophism. The state takes and gives; gives 
in return goods of far greater value; gives spiritual goods in return for mere- 
l y material goods; the state takes that In order to give this and does so; 
and even in taking the material goods it takes care to waste as little as pos- 
sible. 

2* See Baden Powel, p. 49: ‘land revenue operates as a tax, the 
discussion a profitless war of words.** Strachey (Ch. 9) presents the of- 
ficial view that land revenue is “not taxation properly so called,** supported 
by wobbling quotations from Mill and Fawcett- Alst<m, Indian Taxation 
(Ohs. 2 & 19), indicates very briefly the historical genesis of the view of 
European socialists. : - 

3. Men and Events. See Chs. 9, 10, and 15 for a lucid accocont 
of the finances of British India upto 1873-4. 

4, Proceedings of the legislative Council, 1886-7. V, N. 

Mandlik was a member and suggested a revival of the import ditties on 
cotton goods instead. 
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scmoil 87 . 

1 . Moral and Mat .Rep. 1891-2, p. 250. ^or an earHer statement 
of the government attitude and poEcy see ttie quotation in Stracfety at pp. 
184-5. From 1884 to 1904 the consumption of country liquor declined from 
4.95 London proof gallons per 100 of the population to 4.06, while 
the taxation rose from 2-10-7 per gallon to Es. 4-7-8. 

2. The Finance Member, Sir J. Westland, the Ctovemor General 
Lord Elgin, all the members of his council and all the additional members 
of the legislative council were against the exclusion but Lancashire had 
insisted upon it and the Secretary of State had ordered it. The measure 
was passed in the Legislative Council (Act VIII of 1894) by the offlcia! 
bloc* See proceedings of the Legislative Council; IST. J*. Sbah, History of 
Indian Tariffs, pp. 263-273; C. IT. Vakil Financial Dovolopments In 
Modern India, pp. 425-6 

3. Despatch, 5th September: Dutt, Victorian Ago p. 540. See 
the debates in the Indian legislative council 1895 and 1896; Vakil pp.426- 
434; Shah, pp. 273-301. 

4. Income from these cotton duties, import and excise 1897, 
Es. 78 lakhs and 11 lakhs; 1902-05, 111 lakhs and 22 lakhs per yea^ 1912- 
16, 174 lakhs and 52 lakhs per year. Note that while the import duty 
proceeds grew from 10 to 22 the excise proceeds grew in the ratio of 10 
to 47. 

5. The Tlmos (London) admitted, 6-3-1917, just before Act VI of 
1917 was passed in Indla:—The Indian cotton duty has always been poli- 
ticaliy economically and above all morally indefensible. Opposition to it 
unites every class In India, from ofacial members of the Government, to 
all grades of the Indian community. It has made a grave breach in the 
moral, basis of the British control of India. It was deeply resented from 
the outset, and has remained an open sore. India considers that the excise 
was imposed out of fear of the Lancashire vote, and no one can say that 
India , s wrong in her belief. 

6. Executive action, 1919-21, has almost annulled the hl^^er duty 
of 15%; very little of the export paid more than 5% see Vakil, p. 449. 

section 58. 

1. Irrigation Eeport for 1919-20— total capital outlay, Muding 
outlay on works under construction— Es. 763 lakhs and a halj^ total net 
income— Es. 61 lakhs. 

2. **The rupee contains 3/8 o«. of silver. . ..When silver is at 82d. 
an os. the cost of a rupee to the Government Is about 12.24Xd*^ (J* 
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Keynm, M, €mrm&y and r Inane®, p. 87 a). This means a profit of ■■ 8.76a. 
ott every rupee coined, with sfiver at 32d. an oz- But from 1893 until 
it began to rise again as a consequence of the Great War, silver was never 
as high as 32d., and wm in the neighbourhood of 24d. for several years. 
The coinage profits of our government have thus been much larger tTian 
S.76d. per rupee. While silver was at 24d. the coinage profit was 6.82d. 
per ;Be. 

3. When a party has to go to law, his document would not, in 
some cases, be admissible as evidence, unless it had been registered at the 
time it originated; moreover, in the case of a document not .written on 
stamp paper, i.e. on which the fee leviable had not been originally paid, 
the party going to law has to pay not only that fee, but a penalty brides. 
Ho document is registered that Is not written on stamp paper or not pro- 
perly rigned and witnessed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FINANCIAL BECONCBNTRATION : LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Section 60. Mayo to Hardinge. We have seen ^that from 
the Regulating Act onwards parliament tried to unify British 
India more and more under the single authority of the Governor 
General in Council. The presidency governments were de- 
pressed more and more into administrations or mere agents 
of the central authority and the process was completed hy 
the Charter Act of 1833. Twenty years later witnesses from 
the provinces, examined in connection with a renewal of the 
Charter pressed for some financial independence especially 
with regard to public works, but the Act of 1853 introduced 
no reduction in the Governor General’s powers of control* 
And after the mutiny the need for economy and the authority 
of the Viceroy and his Council and especially of the Financial 
Members of that Council who were appointed directly from 
England were, relatively speaking, greater than ever, and the 
provincial administrations sank so low that they could not 
increase any salary, or create any post or even ‘^rebuild a stable 
tiiat had tumbled down,”t without the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. Such over-centralisation, however, was soon 
discovered to be suicidal No agent would reduce expendi- 
ture below, or obtain an income above, the customary amount, 
if he was left no discretion as to the use of the money saved 
or earned. And if the agent’s proposals on changes that were 
either indispensable^ though involving extra expense, or likely 
soon to yield a net gain, were repeatedly vetoed by an autho- 
rity too far off and too ignorant to be able to enter into their 
merits, he would soon lose heart in his work, and aU sense of 
responsibility about it. It was necessary therefore, to re- 
store some initiative, discretion and sense of responsibility 
to the provinces, and the first step in this direction was taken 
by Lord Mayo’s Government in 1871. For this purpose several 
of the spending departments were, so to speak, lumped together 
into one to be known thenceforward as Provincial Services; 
and the Government of India made a single consolidated 
grant to each province for these services coUeetively, a grant 

* Sir Chailes Wood's speech, 3-6-1853 (extriMJta— Wlukharji I p, 
128-32.) t SirKchey, p. 121. 
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that added to tlie normal income from them was just sufficient 
to cover the normal expenditure. The provinces were given a 
certain amount of freedom in the administratioE of these ser- 
vices and were assured that they would be permitted to carry 
forward as their own to the ensuing year whatever balance 
they created by better administration. The departments 
thus provincialised Vere Education, Jails, Police, Medical 
Services (in part). Registration, Printing and Public Works. Of 
these Begistration was the only head that yielded a net income. 
The next important step was taken by Lord Lytton’s Govem- 
ment in 1877. Instead of a fixed consolidated grant, other 
heads yielding a net income were handed over to the provinces; 
Excise, Land revenue, Forests, Income Tax and Stamps were 
among the heads so transferred, along with the expenditure 
heads of Law and Justice, General Administration and Minor 
Departments. The normal income of some of the income 
heads was transferred altogether, and a share in the case of 
others. Some of the productive Public Works were also made 
provincial. The total provincial allotment in 1871 was about 
£ 5.5 millions; under the more extensive scheme of 1877 the 
control of about £ 16 millions of annual expenditure was trans- 
ferred. Five years later Lord Bipon’s Government went 
further still. All the heads of income and expenditure were 
arranged under tliree classes: customs, posts and telegraphs, 
railways, opium, salt, tributes, the mint. Home charges, and 
the military department continued wholly Imperial; civil de- 
partments and provincial public works, became wholly Pro- 
vincial. The rest became Divided Heads, that is, the net 
mcome was to he shared between the central and provincial 
governments in proportions definitely laid down by the former; 
and amongst them the head of land revenue was given this 
unique position, that the amount, by which the allotted in- 
come from the other heads fell short of the total expenditure 
transferred to provincial control, was* made up by the transfer 
of a carefully calculated percentage of the land revenue.! These 
settlements were for five years and when first introduced it 
was fully intended that the government of India would not 
only confine their own expenditure within the resources they had 
thus provided for it, but even go to the aid of the provinces 
whenever any one or more of them suffered from a calamity 
like famine. But a long series of lean years followed, years, 
moreover, during which the expense on the army and the loss 
on exchange increased enormously. At the renewal of the 
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qtiinqTieimial contracts ontkcee snocessive oocasions, tlie 
supreme govermnent seized for its own use a substantial por- 
tion of the increase in income which the provinces had creat- 
ed by careful administration. And special contributions 
were also exacted on more than one occasion during the period. 
The inevitable result was again to weaken the administrative 
and financial conscience of the provincial authorities. As 
Sir A. Mackenzie said in the budget debate of 1897, “the 
provincial sheep is close-clipped and shorn of its wool, and 
turned out to shiver till its fleece grows again. The normal 
history of a contract is two years of screwing and saving and 
postponement of administrative improvements, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation 
of balances, for fear that if not spent they will be annexed 
by the supreme government at the revision. Now afl this 
is wrong, not to say demoralising.” 

But the cycle of poor years came to an end, the exchange 
difficulty was over, the opium revenue revived and as mention- 
ed in the last chapter, large surpluses were realised year after 
year. The central govermnent started making grants to pro- 
vinces, earmarking each for a specified object and making it 
a recurring annual grant or allowing its utilisation to be spread 
over years. The object was, as Lord Curzon put it,* that the 
provincial stokers in charge of the administrative machinery 
might no longer be handicapped for want of fuel and that 
the engine might once more be propelled at full speed. 
In 1904 the entire relations between the supreme and provincial 
government were reviewed and a system of quasi-permanent 
settlements was started, in which the resources handed over to 
the provinces were for the first time not inadequate to their 
needs, particularly when the special grants mentioned above 
which were also continued, and the subsidies® given from time 
to time to such provinces as needed them, were also taken 
into consideration. And at this third start the determination 
was firmer than ever that the amounts resigned to the pro- 
vinces were not to be touched at all by the supreme authority 
as far as possible. The famine of 1907 added a new devise, as 
buttress to the system. The Gk)vemment of India placed to 
the credit of the province liable to famine, a carefully calculat- 
ed amount^ which was to remain at their credit, until when 


• Budgetispeech, 20-M9O2. 
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famme broke out it was to be drawn npon; and famme expen- 
ditnr© by any provinces beyond this amonnt was to fall equally 
upon the province and tbe central govemnient. Finally, 
in 1912 Lord Hardinge’s government simplified tbe entire 
system as far as possible and declared it permanent. Tbe 
expenditnre handed over to the quasi-independent control 
of tbe provinces under this scheme of financial deconcentra- 
tion rose from £ 18 millions (out of a total of £ 68 millions) in 
1904, to £29 millions (out of a total of £79 millions) in 1911 
and £36 millions (out of 123) in 1918. It was not a system 
of decentralisation in any proper sense of the term. True 
decentralisation was impossible under a constitution that held 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil responsible for every detail as well as for the general 
methods and broad results of tbe governance of British India. 
It was not for the provinces to tax or to borrow* except only in 
a very small way; and real financial or administrative en- 
franchisement is impossible except where adequate powers 
of levying taxes and raising loans exist. No province could 
have a policy of its own either, without such power. All that 
can be claimed for the financial deconcentration of the period 
from 1904 to 1919 is that it provided less inadequately for the 
needs of the people than the earlier system that had been in- 
troduced in 1871, and that it prepared the ground for the fun- 
damentally different system which the Government of India 
Act of 1919 inaugurated. 

REPORT I C. R. paras. 102-120. 

MUKHARJI, I, PP. 623-38, 661-67, 719-21. 

B, R. AMBEBKAR, Evolution of Provincial Finance. 

Section 61. Presidmcy Town Corporaiions, The history 
of local self government in British India begins with the name 
of Sir Josia Child. He obtained a charter from James II (1687) 
to set up a corporation at Madras— a mayor, aldermen, and 
sixty or more burgesses — wjtio could btdld a town hall a jail 
and a school house, improve the roads and undertake the hght- 
mg conservancy and other duties of a city corporation, and 
Were empowered to tax the inhabitants for such purposes.* 
An octroi or terminal tax w^, however, the only impost the 


* Bbert, pp. 24-3. 
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PRESIDEHOT Town OOEPORATIOIS'S. 

iniiabitants siibniitted to, and this first corporation langmsb- 
ed for want of' resources. Subsequent efforts to keep the 
presidency towns fairly clean and improve them did not succeed 
much better, 1 and government were obliged to band over 
the duty in each place to three salaried officials from 1856. 
The municipal administration of the presidency towns has 
a continuous history only from this point onwards. 

Madras. The Act of 1861 established provincial legisla- 
tures and these renewed the attempt to create local govern- 
ing bodies for tbe presidency towns. The Madras Act of 1867 
divided the city into eight wards, created a body of thirtytwo 
nominated members, four from eacb, and over eleven 
of them officials, with a nominated president; and entrusted 
the pohce, education, hospitals, vaccmation, street cleaning 
and lighting of the city to this body. The Police were taken 
over by tbe government from 1871 and by an amending Act 
of 1878, half the commissioners came to be elected. The cor- 
poration was however little more than a body of advisers to 
the president, who wielded all the powers, practically without 
any check. The most important works of public utility com- 
pleted by this corporation were the Cholavaram and Red Hills 
Tanks, which supplied drhiking water to the growing popula- 
tion upto 1884. A cyclone breached the latter tank in that 
year, the water was also found on analysis to have deteriorat- 
ed in quality, and work had to be commenced on a new and 
larger water works scheme which wa,s not completed before 
1911. In tbe meanwhile the Act of 1884 gave a new cons- 
titution raising the number of elected members to twenty- 
four. And twenty years later, another Act increased the 
total number of corporators to thirtysix, twenty to be elected 
by tbe wards as before, thre^e each by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Trades Association, and two by such other 
associations, corporate bodies or classes of persons as govern, 
ment might direct, leaving eight to be nominated as before- 
A standing comjmittee consisting of the president and eight 
corporators was constituted to exercise some check upon the 
president on financial and public works questions. And power 
was also given for tbe removal of tbe president by a vote of 
twenty-eight members;* but the Madras Corporation has 
throughout been and still continues the most backward of 
the presidency town municipalities. 


* There is a simi ar pro^sioii in the Bombay and Calcutta Acts also. 
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OdhuM, The Act of 186S established, a corporation at 
Calcutta'' coiBisting of a' nonsinated president and the J. 'P*s 
residing ill the city. Seliemes of . water ■ supply and drainage 
were taken in band, the Hindu practice of throwing corpses 
into tbe iwer was stopped, burning and burial grounds were 
placed under strict supervision, and other measures for reduc- 
ing insanitation were prosecuted with vigour, Tbe Act of 
ISIS replaced tbe justices of tbe peace by elected and nominat- 
ed members, forty -eight elected by the ratepayer, twenty- 
j four nominated. But tbe Act continued ail tbe powers 

of tbe corporation in tbe bands of tbe nominated president, 
and even as advisers and exponents of popular views and de- 
sires, a body of seventy-two proved unwieldy for businesslike 
debates. In tbe meanwhile the suburbs in close proximity to 
tbe city but outside the bmits of the corporation grew in num- 
bers and in bitb, and tbe ratepayers demanded a remedy for 
the evil. Tbe Act of 1888 amalgamated seven of the suburbs 
with the city, and tbe water supply, drainage and sanitation 
systems bad to be extended over the additional area. Lord 
Curzoms Act of 1899 followed, cutting down tbe number of 
members to fifty, twenty -five elected by tbe rate-payers, four 
each by tbe Chamber of Goninierce and tbe Trades Associa- 
tion, two by the Port Commissioners, and tbe rest nominated. 
This Act also created a standing committee of twelve, in imi* 
tatioii of Bombay; but tbe nominated president continued more 
independent of popular check or control, and the corporation 
' as a whole, therefore, was more of an ofiiciabsed department, 

than in Bombay. It was also m imitation of Bombay that 
an Improvement Board of eleven trustees, four nominated by 
Government, four elected by the Corporation, one each by 
tbe Bengal and tbe Bengal National Chambers of Commerce, 
and a nominated president was established by an Act of 1911, 
to open up congested areas, regulate housebuilding and bouse 
occupation, create open spaces, construct buildings for tbe 
poor, and pursue systematically a pobcy of progressive city 

I improvement. It is only in one particular that tbe Calcutta 

corporation appears to have shot ahead of tbe Bombay 
model. Its roll of voters was for many years as small compared 
to tbe population, as in Bombay or Madras. But by an 
1 amendment of the rules m 1909 tbe number of voters was 

' increased from under 10,000 to over J18,000.2 
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Bombay m The Bombay corporation establisbed under 
the Act of 1865 saw the light on the 1st of July, a day never 
to be forgotten in local history, since it witnessed the burst- 
ing of the huge speculative bubbles floated by reckless company 
promoters upon the sudden jump in cotton prices resulting 
from the American Civil War, This first corporation consist- 
ed of a nominated municipal commissioner and justices of 
the peace. Arthur Crawford was the first Commissioner and 
he prosecuted his activities for the cleansing and improvement 
of the island with a vigour which soon outstripped the resour- 
ces placed at Ms disposal. The J. P/s had flttie power to 
check him, he had little need to exceed the extensive pow'ers 
the Act gave him, but in his zeal he was guilty of both extra- 
vagance and irreguknities, the J. P’s themselves led the popu- 
lar agitation for an inq[uiry and a reform of the constitution 
and the result was the Act of 1872. It was universally ac- 
knowledged that the powers of the executive head must be 
curtailed, and that a body like the J. P.’s appointed for life 
would not answer. Few of the older leaders ventured to sr^- 
gest a body periodically elected by the ratepayers, since they 
had no hope that government would consent to the adoption 
of popular election in India. Pherozeshah Mehta, however, 
then only twenty-six, had the audacity and optimism of youth. 
He also saw that it was not merely a Bombay (Question; the 
constitution that proved successful in Bombay would have 
every chance of beiog extended to other Indian towns also. 
He boldly suggested^ a corporation haH the number elected 
by ratepayers, and the other half made up of J. P.’s and 
nominees of the government; a corporation of wMoh the execu- 
tive powers were to be vested in the officer nominated by 
government. These were the very principles finally embodied 
in the Act of 1872, which also provided a Standing Committee 
of twelve, eight elected by the corporation and four nominated, 
for more detailed supervision and control of the executive 
departments. The corporation itself laid down general policy, 
scrutinised and sanctioned the budget, and attended to com- 
plaints and shortcomings. The system worked so well that no 
radical change was introduced by the Act of 1888; popular re- 
presentation was increased by the addition of eight members to 
the whole,* four more elected by the wards, two by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Vihar lake in the valley of the Gopux 


* Brixkging up the total to 72 
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river liad teen, completed in 1860, work on tte Tulsi Lake 
in a Mglier valley was. begm and completed in tte seventies 
tbe Pawai Eeservok was finislied in 1890, and tte great Tansa 
Lake with a masonry dam two miles long was ready by 1892. 
Government and tte corporation bad various differences on 
financial and otter questions and on more tban on© occasion 
tte latter bad to appeal to the government of India and tte Sec- 
retary of State. But on the whole they worked together fairly 
smoothly, and in the face of calamities like the plague the 
corporation set an example of loyal co-operation to the rest 
of the country. The Bombay Improvement Trust was cons- 
tituted in 1898, with fourteen members, four elected by the 
corporation, one each by the Chamber of Commerce, the Port 
Tinastees, and the Mil Owners’ Association, and seven nomi- 
nated— and a nominated president. And in 1907 government 
took upon itself the enthe burden of the city Police, trans- 
feimg to the corporation in exchange the entire burden of 
primary education, medical relief and vaccination. This put 
an end to controversies which had lasted for years, and the 
expenditure of the corporation upon primary education, which 
had been far greater than in Calcutta and Madras from the 
first, went on increasing at a stiU higher rate from 1908 
onwards. That public opinion has not urged the corpora- 
tion to advance with equal or greater energy in providing better 
sanitation, or more and better equipped hospitals, medical 
schools, and at least a second medical college, or better hous- 
ing for the poor, and better rest houses for the traveller or 
more open spaces for women and children, and a purer and 
more adequate supply of milk and other dairy products is a 
fact which clearly indicates the level at which vocal and active 
opinion stands today in our country even in wealthy and eos- 
mopolitan Bombay.* 


MORAL AND MATERIAL PROGRESS (Deeeimial) 
Reports, 1881-2 to 1911-12, ».«. 2nd, 3rd, 4th & gth. ^ 


Section 62. Town, Municipalities. The above account 
shows that Bombay City had elected members before Madras 
and Calcutta. And historically some of the smaller cities had 
elected members on their municipalities even before Bombay 
The principle of election was accepted in the provinciai 


* The Calcutta Municipal Act 1922, and similar measnrpia 
consequential on the B-eforms, are dealt with in the last chap^r?^^^ 
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Acte comtitutiBg city and town ^ 8714V wM^ 

followed Lord Mayo’s Decentralisation Resolution (1870)i 
and although C.P. was the only province in which election thus 
came to b© generally resorted to, the other major provinces 
also (except Barma) came to have a number of municipahties 
with elected members. Lord Ripon’s Resolution oL 1882 
foUowed, that solitary gleam of genuine liberahsm m the en- 
tire period from 1858 to 1906. Lord Ripon s aims were^a 
^^reater uniformity, a greater association of the people in the 
tasks and responsibilities of- a civilised administration (grow- 
ins increasingly onerous), and above aU the development 
of “an instrument of political and popular education . He 
realised clearly that the steps he advocated might bnng about 
at first some loss of eflolciency, but “had no doubt that m course 
of time as local knowledge and local interest were brought to 
bear more freely upon local administration, improved efficiency 
would in fact follow”, especiaUy if Government officers ‘set 
themselves to foster sedulously the small begumings of the 
independent political life, and came to realise that the system 
really opened to them a fairer field for the exercise of admms- 
trativc tact and directive energy than the more autocratic 
system which it superseded”. He added that “as education 
advanced there was rapidly growing up an intelligent class 
of public-spirited men, whom it was not only bad pohoy but 
sheer waste of power to fail to utilise”. And he also urged 
that the contemplated advance could not be a success unless 
it was “though cautious, yet at the same time real and sub- 
stantial”. The fundamental principles he laid down, “which 
after every allowance has been made for local peculiarities 
must be universally followed and frankly adopted, if the system 
was to have anywhere a fair trial” were:— (1) Not less than two 
thirds of the members of the municipalities must be non-offi- 
cialsi (2) The system of election should be cordially accepted, 
Government officers should set themselves to make it a suc- 
cess, and it should be introduced at once as widely as possible, 
first in tovms of any considerable size, and then though cau- 
tiously also in smaller and less advanced areas; “the simple 
vote, the cumulative vote, election by wards, election by the 
whole town or tract, suffrage of more or less extended quali- 
fication, election by castes or occupations, now methods un- 
thought-of in Europe”, should all be tried, until experience 
indicated the form or forms “best suited to the local pecu- 
liarities and idiosyncraoies of the different populations”. 
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(3) GoTOimaeat oonfcrol should be exercised in two wavs- mun! 
oipalito should have to obtain the sanction of Goverma^t 
before decidi^ upon some of the most important acts, such 
as raising a loan, levying a novel tax, or any matter likblv 
to affect religious_ passions or the public peace. But 
me mimber of cases in wMeli such previous sanction was insist 
ed upon ought to be graduaHy reduced, and the executive 
should confine itself more and more to “control from without 
rather than from within;” the act or acts of the municipaHtv 
might be_ set aside in particular cases; “in the event of erosV 
and oontmued neglect of any important duty”, a board i^ht 
even be suspended for a time; but all the resources of friendly 
admce, sympathetic exhortation and timely remonstrance must 
first be exhausted. (4) The chairmen should be non-ofifioials 
^ far as possible, ior thus alone would the non-offioial mem- 
bers come to fMl that they had real power and responsibffities- 
thns also could the boards become effective schools of public 
spirit and pohtioal education. The chief executive officers 
should stand outside, acting as arbiters between all parties 
and not ^ loaders of any”; and so, even where, to begin with.’ 
official chairmen could not be dispensed with, they should not 
vote m the pro.^dmgs. (5) Expert advice help and super- 
vision by such Government officers as engineers and doctors 

m^tbe ren^red by them as servants of the municipaHtv 

the outside control vested in 
the Distnot Officer sh(^d be sufficient to ensure smooth 
working (6) Lastly, the resources made available for 
these selfgover^g bodies should in the main be such as 
could yield an mcreasing revenue with improving administra- 
tor« nor shoffid any duties involving additional expenditure 
be ta^erred to them without the simultaneous tr^er 7t 
additional resources fairly adequate for the purpose. 

i aetotted that these ideas were at the moment 

<rf their promulgation somewhat in advance of the time Out 
side the presidency towns, the great majority of the’elderlv 
Indians who had then acquired any eminence still preferred 
Mminafaon by the government; a contested election t&y hard- 
ly oared for, success in one they hardly deemed an honour- 
nor there many among them who could face their res’ 
ponsibffities or make a firm stand m the defence of their own 
cOT^oi^ The ^vincial governments were not ignorant 
of these facts and m translating the aspirations of Lord 
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Bipon’s Eesolution into Acts of tlie legislature (1883-5),^ 
they drafted the provisions in a conservative spirit. In the 
day to day administration of these provisions, again, the 
district officers and their superiors whittled them down still 
further. And in the meanwhile, education was spreading, 
the younger men coming to the front were increasingly of a 
more modem type, nor did there arise any one between Lord 
Bipon and Lord Morley to recast the laws and reform the prac- 
tice. The Decentralisation Commission appointed by the latter 
reported in 1909, a generation after Lord Bipon, that muni- 
cipalities ought to be given a substantial elective majority and 
allowed to elect their own chairmen, that they should have 
greater freedom in regard to their duties, establishment 
and taxes, that they must be relieved of some of the charges 
and contributions taken from them, and that they could not 
perform even their proper functions efficiently until they Were 
also granted both a pennanent addition to their resources, 
and occasional substantial assistance besides, to undertake 
necessary but expensive projects such as drainage or water- 
supply schemes, t The period from 1882 to 1910 was not indeed 
altogether barren. Lord Bipon had spoken of a temporary 
loss of efficiency for the sake of familiarising the people with 
the modern methods of supplying their needs and solving theh 
problems by then* own efforts through then own representa- 
tive committees. What actually happened was “that the 
educative principle was subordinated to the desire for more 
immediate results. . . . .The broad fact remained that in a space 
of over thirty years the progress in developing a genuine local 
selfgovernment had been inadequate in the greater part of 
India.” J In spite of elected members slowly increasing in num- 
bers to about a half of the total, the system worked mainly as 
a state department imposed upon the people from above. Town 
conservancy and sanitation, the principal market and roads 
and especially the watersupply improved upto a certain point 
and then were maintained at that higher level. The last of 
these services is a specially notew’orthy item. The number 
of cities and towns which have had waterworks constructed 
for them, bringing to each house an abundant supply of pure 
water, reflects as much credit on the administration, as their 


^ The act remodelling the C. P. Municipalities was passed as late as 1889. 
t Report, Oh. 20; see also the 1915 Resolution on L. S. G. Policy. 
t Report, 1. G. R. para. 13, see also the above Resolution, para. 3 
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successful figlit against smallpox mentioned in an earlier chap- 
ter. But though there has been this improTement in the 
municipal administration in the course of these decades the rate 
of improvement cannot be held to have kept pace with the 
growing needs, still less outstripped them; a more favourable 
judgment is impossible in face of the death-rate. 

A brisker rate of progress commenced from 1910 when 
Sir Harcourt Butler was placed in charge of the department 
as a member of the Governor- General’s Council, and especially 
from 1915 then Sir C. Sankaran Nair succeeded him. The 
municipalities — ^and District Boards — became from 1892 electoral 
eoHeges for the return of members to the provincial legisla- 
tive councils, a function that assumed somewhat greater im- 
portance from 1909 as they returned more members under the 
Morley Reform. And with the parliamentary announcement 
on the 20th August 1917, it became more than ever necessary 
to make the municipalities — and the district boards — ^represen- 
tative bodies responsible to the people in the fuU sense of the 
term. The Viceroy in commenting on the pronouncement 
observed that the time had come to quicken the advance in 
the domain of urban and rural selfgovemment, to stimulate 
the sense of responsibility in the average citizen and to en- 
large his experience. A Resolution of the Government of India 
reviewing the subject as a whole followed (1918) with recom- 
mendations of a farreaching character, (1) The elective 
element was to be raised from slightly over a half to seventy - 
hv© per cent of the total number of members. An adequate 
representation of minorities was to be secured either by com- 
munal representation or by nomination. As Chief Officers, 
Municipal Commissioners, Health Officers and other experts 
(whose appointment to executive office under the general ffireo- 
tion of the municipality but with powers defined by legisla- 
tion and by-laws had been recently introduced,)* increased in 
numbers, it was felt that the need for government officials as 
members of municipalities would not in future be as great as 
in the past. But even vffiere they continued to be necessary, 
they were to be appointed merely as advisers and supemumera- 
ries, without the right of voting. (2) The municipal jfran- 
chise was high, its actual working was not a little arbitrary, 

Tjfpf »PPoilita«Bto bj aa aiendtog”!^ 
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and the electoral roll rarely included more than six fer cenL» 
of the population. Tins was to be reformed everywhere, and 
the electorate was to include about sixteen per so as 

to be really representative of the ratepayers. (3). Of the 
chairmen in 1914-15, 222 (32%) were elected non-officials, 
51 (7%) were nominated non-officials, 249 (35%) were elected 
officials, and 174 (25%) were nominated officials.*** Bombay 
had 58 non-official chairmen out of a total of 153; Bengal 82 
out of ill; Panjab 18 out of 104; U. P. 39 out of 84; Madras 
53 out of 63; C. R and Berar 12 out of 58; Bihar and Orissa, 
12 out of 55; Assam 3 out of 15; and the chairmen in the mu- 
nicipalities of the other provinces about sixty in aH, were as 
a rule officials. The number of elected non-officials as chair- 
men was to be increased as far as possible, though municipa- 
lities were not to be forbidden, either to ask for a nominated 
chairman or to elect an official as chairman, but in the last 
alternative the election was to be by a majority of the non- 
official members, and to be also dependent upon the approval 
of higher authorities. (4) The subject of control over the 
municipalities by the executive government gave rise to re- 
commendations equally fondamentai. Indebted municipa- 
lities whose loans had been either obtained from or guaranteed 
by government were not to be free to make any alterations 
in their taxation without government sanction; but all other 
municipalities, especially those with a substantial elective 
element returned on a broad franchise were to have Ml liberty 
in the matter, within the limits laid down by the legislature, 
except where the legislature had not prescribed a maximum 
rate. The municipalities were also to have such greater con- 
trol over the establishments provided out of their resources 
as the Decentralisation Commission had recommended. And 
the further recommendations of that body that municipalities 
should be free to make their own budgets, provided that they 
maintained a prescribed balance, and that the grants and 
subsidies given to them by government should not be rigidly 
earmarked for specific services or should be in the form of a 
percentage contribution towards the expenditure on particular 
objects, were also endorsed. On the other hand, the powers 
of the executive government, exercised either by the Collector 
and District Magistrate, or by the Commissioner, or by the 
Provincial Government itself, to veto a particular resolution 


Resn. 1C15, par» 7- 
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of a laiiisioipality, to remedy the neglect or omission to 
perform, certain indispensable services, and even to suspend a 
innnieipality for a time in cases of grave and continued default 
at any rate after Government had dissolved one council and 
ordered a fresh election to enable the electors to replace it by 
a better, were necessary in the interests of the people and were 
to continue in force. (5) Finally, the member of the execu- 
tive council in charge of the local seifgovemment portfolio 
might have a board or a standing committee of the legislative 
council to help him, and such a body might not only shape 
policy and serve as a supreme court of appeal, but it might 
also entertain inspectors, auditors and other expert establish- 
ments, not merely to check and criticise but also to help, advise 
and Influence municipalities and local boards in a variety of 
ways. Thus the general policy of the Besolution of 1918 was 
the reduction of official control and official supervision to the 
irreducible minimum, and the association of responsible popular 
representatives with executive officials even at the highest, 
stage.* 


I 


Municipal activities and municipal finance are still in their ^ 

infancy in our country. The importance of cattle and dairy \ 

produce, vegetables and green groceries and of male and [ 

female labour for miscellaneous domestic, house building, house - 
repairing, and factory purposes, is not yet sufficiently realised, 
nor has any comprehensive policy been yet attempted or even 
thought out, distinguishing clearly between the sphere and 
responsibilities of the state, the towns and the village areas j 

in these matters; and the consequence is that chaos reigns, 1 

although under the title so dear to mid-Yictorian liberalism | 

of individual liberty and free competition, chaos but slightly [ 

mitigated by such state tinkering as factory laws. Latterly 1 

we have begun to talk glibly of garden cities, city improve- | 

ment and town-planning; but we do not appear to have | 

advanced even in idea beyond wider roads and sanitary dwell- I 

ing houses in particular areas. The key to the rapid, ade- j 

quate and permanent improvement of a congested area like j 

Bombay, for instance, reaHy Hes not inside that area at all, t 

but outside; the real problem is to remedy the human drift | 

toward Bombay, the instinotive drift of struggling masses I 

in search of employment and food; and the real solution can j 


Cl. Iildia In 1923*24, p. 5^, 
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only be sncli an organisation of production and iabciuf in 
tbe surrounding areas as would aifford to the people tbere suf- 
ficient remunerative employment, and so fix tbe bulk of tbem 
where they are, enabling each locality to keep for itself out 
of what it produces sufficient for its own regular needs, a.nd to 
export the surplus. To try to make just one organ or region in 
a whole organism (or to allow matters to dxiit so that it grows) 
stronger and more active, than the rest of it, is merely to draw 
the whole lifeblood more and more into it and thus destroy 
the whole organic complex all the more surely, because the 
real effect is disguised by the maintenance of a hectic appear- 
ance of health vigour and progress in the particular organ or 
region favoured by this onesided shortsighted system. Local 
remedies may have to be attempted at start, but these could 
only be palliatives, and ’there could not be any real solution 
without envisaging and attempting the problem as a whole 
in all its intricate ramifications. The legislature, however, has 
so far assigned to municipalities and rural boards hardly any 
powers and responsibilities, for the proper regulation and 
organisation of any of these larger matters." 

The fact is that in the definition of the powers to be grant- 
ed to municipal and rural boards, English models are for India 
almost the worst models in the world to follow. Great Britain 
is a little island obtaining the bulk of its necessaries by import 
from other countries, and exporting in return capital, political, 
commercial and shipping services, coal and munafactured 
goods. It is by this system of economy miscalled free-trade, 
that England has maintained a marvellous rate of growth in 
wealth and population for over a hundred and twenty years. 
Its manufacturing shipbuilding and mining districts thrive 
upon a concentration of the population. Self-sufficiency in 
the production of necessaries became physically impossible long 
before Peel’s repeal of the Com Laws, and even the idea of 
maintaining it was dropped with that repeal. Picture a ship 
at sea now in front of one coast and now another, with vast 
almost inexhaustible mineral stores in its holds and several 
workshops upon its decks; there are plenty of children, women 
and old men always on board, the ship is their only home; but 
of the adult male population, large numbers always spend more 
of their time on the coast, and taking capital skill and power 
along with them where they land, they send over to the ship 
ftheir natal home), interest, profit and tribute dividends in the 
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shape of necessaries and luxuries; the men, w*omen, and child - 
ren busy on the ship, in its holds and in its workshops, eonsume 
themselves only a little of what their labour 3?ields, they are 
labouring all the while with a view to the needs of the coast 
jiopulations, and sending over the bulk of what they make, 
buy in return such other necessaries and luxuries as they need 
l)Ut cannot produce inside the ship. That has been the situa- 
tion, the policy and the economy of England. State munici- 
pal and rural institutions and regulations which further such 
a system, the Englishman (brought up under such peculiar 
surroundings) instinctively looks upon as inherently right and 
just: institutions and regulations of a different pattern and with 
other aims he finds it difficult to understand, and even when 
he does so, his sympathy for them can only be halfhearted. 
India on the other hand is a sub-continent, economically self- 
sufficient and even rich if properly organised; and it is more- 
over geographically severed to an exceptional degree from other 
countries, so that it is no exaggeration to call it a world in 
itself. The Englishman, again, is not only selfreliant but also 
enjoys his selfreliance to an exceptional degree. That is what 
his history and traditions have made him. Our history 
and traditions, on the other hand, have fashioned us very 
differently. We are almost at the opposite pole of humani- 
ty. The Indian is nothing if not communal; the family, the 
caste, the hereditary occupation and status, the gild, the tem- 
ple, the village, the birth-place, the neighbouring fair, he clings 
to with all his heart, and more than ad his strength; he is never 
so happy as when living and working in and through and for 
them and under their protective canopy. As soon as our mu- 
nicipalities and districts become really self-governing, it needs 
no prophet to predict that the tendency will be to claim for them 
almost all the powers of a state in miniature, and to organise 
them as a federation of occupations and trade gilds, each accept- 
ing full responsibility for, and asking for complete control over, 
its members. That of course would be mediaevalism, and the 
tyranny of k would be far greater under modem conditions. 
India is a world in itself, but it does not follow, that each or 
any of its provinces is a world in itself; and to allow any town 
or district to organise itself in monastic isolation on the sup- 
position that it was also a world in itself, would be the 
highest of absurdity. Municipalities and districts must have 
far greater powers and freedom than hitherto, each over its 
. loca»lity, its people, and its products; but where the line of 
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demaroatioB is to fall between these on the one side and the 
state on the other, how each is to be the associate feeder and 
prop of the other in the everyday life, business, education, 
and production of the eommunity as a whole, is a problem 
so complex and difficult, that our legislatures will not be able 
to solve it in a hurry. Perhaps the best policy in the long 
run would be to allow local bodies a reasonable latitude for 
experimentation in the beginning, so that courses tempting 
in appearance but essentially unsound might have their real 
nature demojostrated and the evils and losses necessarily result- 
ing might be held in check and prevented from spreading over 
extensive areas. 

. The annual income of our district municipalities from 
taxes and rates and government contributions was Rs, 129 
lakhs in 1880-1, Bs. 237 lakhs in 1900-1 and Bs. 492 lakhs in 
1912-13** As there were seven hundred municipalities in the 
last year, the average income per municipality was Bs. 70,000 
per year. The average in the U. F. with its large citiofv 
such as Lukhnow, Benares, Oawnpore, Agra and Allahabad, 
the smallest of which has over a lakh and three-quarter inha- 
bitants, is almost Bs. one lakh per year; the average in Bombay 
with its many municipalities that in other provinces would be 
only notified areas is only Bs. 57,000 per year; in Bihar and 
Orissa the average fafis below Bs. 40,000. The principal 
taxes are octroi, in Bombay, U. F., Fanjab, C. F., N.W.BF. 
and Dehli; and taxes on houses and lands in the other provinces. 
The second is a tax upon property or capital or consumption, 
and in so far as it is a tax on capital, the owner could transfer 
it to {i.e. recover it from) the man actually consuming the ca- 
pital, and thus alter it into a tax on consumption; but it is 
always felt as a direct tax. The first is a tax on consumption 
which is not so felt, since it is collected from the person bring- 
ing the articles Within municipal limits and not from the 
individual consuming it. Madras, Banna, Berar, and Assam 
municipalities also realise substantial amounts from tolls; 
Panjab, N. W. F. F., and British Baluchistan are the only 
provinces where there are no toils; and every province taxes 
animals and vehicles. The tax on professions and trades — 
an income tax— is the principal source of municipal income in 
Berar, and Madras also derives one -fifth of its taxation income 

* Imp. Gaz. IV, p. 306. and the 1015 Eesp. para. 10. 
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from iMs source. And the otlier taxes levied are realy rates 
for tlie services rendered, ' smclr as water-smpply, conservancy, 
ligMing, scliools, and Jiospitals. 

B&Aim 63. Bmml Boards and Tillage PamMpats, The 
remaining section 'of' the subject can be dealt with; m ' brief- 
ly. There were no elected members on rarai bodies in any 
province until the local self government Acts passed: in conse- 
quence of the Ripon Resolution introduced them.’*' That 
Resolution desired that “the smallest administrative unit, the 
subdivision the taluka or the tahsil, should ordinarily form the 
maximum area to be placed under a local board”;- and recom- 
mended for such boards as also for the higher district council 
or. board in each district the same principles ' and aims 
as , have' been indicated in the foregoing sketch d'ealing 
with the municipalities. But in the boards actuaHy set up 
or reorganised in the eighties of the last century there was even 
less seMgovernment than in the municipalities. Madras evolv- 
ed a triple set. In the greater part of that presidency there 
are viEage sites, as elsewhere in India, but the houses of the 
villagers are scattered, many of them being in the fields, so 
that neighbouring villages meet and commingle, and in parts 
of the west coast even the regular village sites are non existent. ^ 
Here, therefore, we have village unions, or all the inhabitants 
of a certain area, containing several village sites or only one or 
none, placed for sanitary administration under a body mis- 
called a panohayat.2 Larger areas are the subdivisions of a 
district made for constructing and attending to local works 
such as village roads, tanks, rest houses or dharmasalas, school 
buildings, lock-ups, etc. Each of these areas including several 
village unions has a taluka board mainly for these rural public 
works. And there is the Distriet Board for the whole District. 
Excepting Banna, which has no rural boards at all, and Assam, 
which has taluka boards only, al th^ provinces have District 
Boards; and Bombay, C, P., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
parts of Panjab and N.W.F.P. have sub-district boards also: 
U. P. had them upto 1906, but the U. Pw Act III of that year 
abolished them.t Except in Bombay, elected members were 
introduced only in the district boards, and in some of the 
provinces these members were elected by the lower boards 

* For the earlier history of rural bodies see Imp. Qaz. IV, pp. 298-&. 

t Later on they were replaced In that province by tahsil snbeom- 
mlttees of the district boards. 
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OTit of their owb members and these were ail nominated. The 
electors such as they were and where there was any election, 
were only 6 per cent, of the population. After the report 
of the Decentralisation Commission (1909) recommending 
that nominated members should be only just sufilcient to pro- 
vide for minority representation and official experience, elect- 
ed members have been everywhere increased. But Bombay 
did not consider it advisable to have an elected majority in 
either board, while such a majority was introduced in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam; and in C. P. and Madras the 
elected element was increased to two-thirds and in U. P. to 
three fourths. The chairmen of the district boards have every- 
where been Collectors, and of the taluha boards the subdis- 
triot officers. The U. P. Act mentioned above provided that 
the district board should elect its chairman, subject to con- 
firmation by the Lieutenant Grovernor. The Decentralisation 
Commission held that to drop the district and subdistrict offi- 
cers from the presidentship would be to dissociate them from 
the general interests of the district. And the Besolution of 
1918 recommended that the franchise in all the rural boards 
should be substantially extended and that election or nomina- 
tion of non-officials as chairmen should be encouraged, pro- 
vided that the district or snbdistrict having non- official chair- 
man should also have a special executive officer, appointed 
or removed only with the sanction of the Government. 

The District Boards all over British India numbered 200, 
the subdistrict boards under 540, and the village unions, under 
G40. They had over Bs. five and a half crores to spend in 
1912-13, and over Bs. seven crores in 1917-18.* The public 
works expenditure came to 50%, the educational to 25% ^ 
and that on medical relief to 10% of the total. The main item 
in their income was the one anna cess on the land revenue, 
but upto 1913 the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, U. P., Panjab, 
and N.W.P.P. governments handed over to them only a part 
of this, diverting considerable amounts to rural services which 
were not placed under their control. The contributions from 
the provincial government came to about 25% of their income 
from all other sources and from 1905 onwards the large capital 
and recurring grants which the Government of India made 
principally for the improvement of education and sanitation, 


* Bxeludinff **«xt»o*diwy** ‘debfc* itjimg. 
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enabled the boards to confer increasing benefits upon the viEage 
population. The Decentralisation Commission recommended 
that a District Board might be allowed to levy an extra cess 
3 of one pice per rupee of land revenue, for building a light 

I railway, or a railway or a tramway, and government accept- 

ed the suggestion, adding that the Board might either accumu- 
late the proceeds and build the line out of them, or after a short 
period of such accumulation raise the balance of the capital 
required on the security of the line itself or raise all the capital 
from the first on the guarantee of this annual income. Madras, 
Bengal, and Bombay have already taken advantage of this 
concession, and some other provinces are going to do so in 
the near future. Other similar devices of increasing the 
resources of rural bodies either for general purposes or for some 
special object might also present themselves; and the provincial 
and central governments might have a period of iinanciai pros- 
perity before them, enabling them to make larger contributions 
for local use than in the past. Such contingencies, however, 
are unlikely, and steady progress, at any rate, cannot result 
from uncertain windfalls. Our district municipalities and 
rural boards must overcome the extreme reluctance they have 
so far shown to tax themselves even for objects necessary as 
well as paying in the long run, both directly and indirectly. 
Professor Gilbert Slater holds, for instance, that one of the 
evils India is suffering from to-day is “the heavy and crippling 
burden of insufficient taxation”. No Indian economist will 
endorse the view for British India as a whole; but the ingeni- 
ous antithesis does contain a lesson for our district mumcipali- 
ties and rural councils. The traditional Dharma of the pros- 
perous individual to give away part of his excess of wealth to 
the village in which he or his Wife or ancestor Was bom, 
is not quite forgotten in Hindu and Muslim India, and might 
revive under the warm rays of the forthcoming democratic age. 

In his statement submitted to the Decentralisation Com- 
ifdssion G. K.. Gokhle^ pointed out that the old system of pater- 
nal rulq by the district officers had become out of date and 
advised that panchayat rule should be substituted for it. A 
yilage with a population of 500 and over might have a pancha- 
yat consisting of the vifiage headman, the village munsiff, 
the village conciliator, and two or three elders chosen by vil- 
lagers paying land revenue amounting to Rs. ten or more. 
Where in addition to the headnj^'n, the village also had a police 
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patel, he too should be on the panohayat. And this body 
/ must try trivial offences and oases of petty theft, execute and 

, supervise village public vrorks, manage village forests, carry 

out measures of famine and plague relief, supervise the schools, 

; control the village irrigation and water supply, and perform 

S| similar villap services. He also thought that this body might 

dispose of simple money claims arising within the village and 
I not exceeding Es. fifty in value.* No stamp duty or other fee 

^ should be charged for suits before a panchayat, other than 
I say one anna in the rupee on the value of the claim. The 

^ income of the panchayat should consist, he thought, of these 

one anna fees and of fines and penalties levied locally, realisa- 
tions from the village cattle pound and the village forest area, 

I a^nd of assignments made for special purposes by the Taluka 

I Board. It would be necessary, he added, to appoint a special 

Si ofiicer or officers to start and guide these panchayats for a 

if time. And he recognised that this scheme would not have a 

fair chance in villages which were either too small or too large , 
I nor in such as v/ere a prey to faction or to acute differences be- 

I tween the castes, creeds, and. classes forming the population-^> 

j The Decentralisation Commission accepted in a general 

5 :i way the desirability of developing village panchayats with 

ii powers and responsibilities with regard to local affairs; but 

i they did not recommend any specific scheme for the whole 

: 4 country, and held that “the system must be gradually and 

; t| cautiously worked”. The provincial governments were even 

j I colder in their reception of the idea and more than one of them 

I were distinctly unfavourable to it.® The Government of India 

! decided that (1) panchayats might be introduced in selected 

, villages^ Vhere the people in general agree’, (2) that wherever 

- 1 introduced, all other bodies and committees should be merged 

, in them, (3) and that if judical functions were conferred upon 

I thorn, they should be permissive. The essential point in the 

/ constitution of the panchayat was, in their opinion, the asso- 

ciation of the village officers with others informally elected by 
the villagers themselves; and of the possible functions to be 
assigned Jbo them the most important were village samtation, 
village education and jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal 
, '.'f cases. 


^ Salts ia the presidency annaally namher ahcat lahhs, oat of 
which more than a half ocm^ of money claime for petty sams^ 
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'liOgislativd ineasmrea were iateodDced or under piBDari ^ 

Uon m more than one province in recent years for improving 
local seligoyernment, enlarging the powers and responsibiir 
Ues of local bodies and maWng them reaUy representative 
Bills about village panchayats were also on tbe anvil ^ Tberr 
ca,me the Government of India Act 1919 under which Wai 
seHgovernment was placed in the group of departments trans- 
lerred to the charge of ministers principaUy responsible to the 
people through their representatives in enlarged legislative 
councils armed with supreme powers with regard to purelv 
provincial mattere. We have therefore been marking time 
from 1918, and shall continue to do so until the new cmistitTi 
tion settles down to its work. In the meanwhile instructed' 
pubhc opimou should carefully reconsider what functions could 
be most benefioiaUy assigned to village panchayats. In the 
isolaticm of the Indian village from times immemorial down to 
the end of the thu-d quarter of the last century, judical deoisioo^ 
111 petty matters had to be either obtained from some ner.n«» 
or body within the vUkge boundary, or the aggrieved parfc 
had to go without them altogether. This isolation has gone 
never to return. A system of travelling arbitrators and 
honorary magistrates could now be created, who could perform 
this fimction quite as cheaply and quickly and faimom satfr 
hictoniy than lay panchayats, the members of which, moreover 
could not always be free from the factions and party and el^e 
feelings so frequent in villages. Again, it is the village en 
l ironment that forces the witnesses cited and the parties toem 
selves to teU the truth when solemnly adjured to do so- and 
the arbitrator or the magistrate coming down to the -rtllaoB 
to hold his court instead of calling up the parties and th^ 
•witnesses to another place where he was holding it, would haw 
the benefit of this ciroumstance as fully as it accrued to the 
panchayat of old or the patel or munsifi of recent times Nor 
should it be feared that viUage panohays^ts would lack influencB 
unless armed with judicial functions. Justice and seouritv 
however important, is after all a comparatively secondary matter 
I’ar more important is the primary matter of winning asubsfa 
tenoe through honest intelligent well-directed toil The cast 
of old were in India centres of yocational education and tr^f 
craft and industrial gilds, aH in one, and they helped the indi 
vidual in town and village throughout his life in his struggfc, 
to -wrest a competence out of his surroundings. But ^ 
ability to perform this service has come to an end or is abo^ 
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to do so even in the remotest and most is^i»d villages, and 
tL cit Cd is itself fast weakening. The Indian m^vi- 

i S the loss and is groping after a more modem co^u- 

„„1 sStimant to hearten him, a more efficient colleotwe 
arlaS^n to take him by the hand and steady anTdirect Ins 
Wtering steps from the cradle to the grave. The village 
.Sfats of Ancient India had not this primary innction to 
So^ i the castes were there already to discharp it far 
Bfficiently. But now new communal bodies of a more 
toTO are required to undertake it. If any concrete 
*’^°firmatm^of this amument was needed, we have it already 
“„°^rSsucS as weU as material, of the co-ope- 

movement, in every locality lucky enough to ^d and 
at the centre of the society a man or two abated by 
the spirit of disinterested servi(^ and the comcientoom des^ 
equitable opportunities to aU members alike. ^ That 
of ^ f man who would make of village panohayats 

^niluuSeS. Only let us make our vfflage pancha- 
too only for all sanitary advance in the village 

hu? also for att economic industrial and edmational ^v^ce. 

Agriculture and the Co-operative Departments have 
fwadt^evoLd ideas, methods, processes, schemes ex- 
"'Snot merely in an academic way, but ready to be apphed 
f reduced to practice; ideas, methods, process 

td ^em^ which they want to spread broadcast in orfer 
, “i. ivTmawea in their millions might reap the benefit. The 
TnffiiSerDepartment is being formed; let us hope it wiU 
P^^tn^o^et begin its operations in three sections— Home 
and CrJte; Petty Industries and Crafts reqmn^ 
ladustn^ ^ at the most in Which a small motor might 
say SIX labo^re industries. The education de- 

w'ork to ^ g g^perimposed upon them should be so oons- 
other local b _ . ^ proper media through which 

S other nation-building de^Tartments could qmckly 

^suoctsfuly transmit their enriching ideas to the villager 
in his cottage home. 
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aos, : 

MUKHARJI, I pp. 623^737. 

- REPORT DEGENTEALISATIOD^ COMMISSIOH Chn. 

18 . 20 . 

* J. MATTHAI, Village Government in Britisb India. 

LORD RONALDSHAY; India a Bird^s-eye- View, Clis. 
11, 12; includes also a brief discussion of village self- 
government in Ancient India. 

CHAPTER X: NOTES. 

SECTION $0. 

1, By these flnancial arrangements the provinces were tempted 
to be over rigid in their hmd revenue collections (Curzon and After, p, 357) 
and Report I. C. R, para 109 criticises tliat system as it had been fully de- 
veloped by Curzon, Minto and Hardinge re. land revenue and irrigation. 
“As regards revenues, so long as the G.ofl. take a share in the proceeds 
they have a strong motive for interfering in details of administration- Their 
interest in land revenue e.g. inevitably leads them to a close supervision 
over revenue settlements; and tlie control tends to become tighter in cases 
where expansion and development, as in the case of irrigation, depend 
on capita outlay.** 

2. This policy of giving subsidies and the connected one of mak- 
ing special grants were criticised by more than one province and the Eoyal 
Decentralisation Commission (1907-09) examined the matter fully. For the 
final decisions of the G. of 1. on this and all other topics arising out of 
the subject of financial devolution see the G. I. on Provincial Finance, 
Mo. 27, F., dated 18-5-1912. 

SECTION.'St. 

1 . The Mayors* Courts established 1726 were entrusted with some 
municipal functions. Under the Charter Act 1793, all European British 
subjects could be appointed justices of the peace and the presidency town 
J. P*s were formed into a corporation and municipal duties were assigned 
to them with the necessary powers. In 1840 and later experiments were 
tried to secure by election from amongst the d. P*s a number who would 
take fairly continuous interest in such matter 
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2. The racia dlstribuMoa of the vote is evea mom strlMng than 
the smaU total number of voters. The Bombay Bhroaiffil® analysed the 
Bombay municipal elections of 1Q16 and 1919; it showed, among other things, 
that in 1916 there were only 11,547 voters— 784 Europeans, 330 Indo-For- 
tuguese and Eurasians, 2,806 Parsis, 2,678 Muslims, 4,924 Hindus, and 125 
others. The corresponding figures for 1919 were respectively 12,781-858, 
246 .2,924, 2,872, 5,760 and 121. The distribution is Madras and Calcutta 
is certain to have been quite as faulty. The number of voters In Madras 
in 1911-12 was 9*824. 

3. similar expedient to that adopted in the constitution of the 
iflngTiah Board of Guardians In which the J. P.s of the district sit &BroSUno 
along with the elected members, in number limited by law to a third of the 
whole. A number of membem, holding positions of public trust and impor- 
tance might he similarly incorporated eao-officio in our elected body, thus 
ensuring the admixture of a certain amount of the highest inteHigence and 
education in the .town,.... .Such a body may he left, not to administer 
and govern for which it is radically unfit, but to fulfi lits proper function 
^....The only way to dispose of the executive authority is to vest it in a 

shigle* responsible oMcer The most Uheral poHtical thinher of the 

present age emphaticaBy lays down that such an officer should be nominated 

not elected’* 5’rom Mehta’s paper on the subject 29-11-1871 printed at 

Speeehts pp. 81-115; see also for the rest of the above paragraph, Speeches* 
186-22, 235-59, andH.P. Mody, Life* PP. 66-80, 116-21, 193-206. 265-73, 
and 558-63. 

SECTION 62. 

1. The Bengal Act X of 1842 proved inoperative. Act XXVI of 
1850, appUcahle to the whole of India hut principaUy availed of in Bom- 
bay *and XJ. P., did not create any municipalities with elected memheis. 
Local Self-government in the proper meaning of the term necessarily 
implies local bodies induding a number, however small, of popular represen- 
tatives. Hence the history of local self-government in British India begins 
only with the above resolution of the 14th December, paras. 23 and 24 
of which are quoted here as really initiating the change 

**23. But beyond all this, there is a greater and wider object in view. 
Local interest, supervision and care are necessary to success in the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity, and local 
public worlm. The operation of this resolution, in its fuU meaning and in- 
tegrity will afford opportunities for the development of self-government, 
for strengtheifing municipal institutions, and for the association of Native 
and Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in the adrainistration 
of affairs.” 
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24. Ihe G.G. to CoTOoa is aware ol the difficulties attending the 
practical application ot these principles. But they are not tasunaountoWe’ 
Dmppolntnaents and partial failures may occur but the object 
hemg the Instraction of many opeople and races in a good sjUm of aJ. 

Zffriww- local Govem- 

mento and all their subordinates wfll enlist the active assistance, or at Til 

Who have hitherto tahen lluto or no 
part in the work of social and material advancement." 

a-e Municipal Act 19M as 

modffiedupto the end of 1919-20, Oh. 9.-Municipal Powerand oZccT 

The sub-captions are : powers to respect of streets <3 sections)- powers’ 
to re^te buUdtogs etc. (7 sections); powers connected with ZJZ 
etc. (14 sections); powers regarding external structures etc. (c sections)- 
powers or promotion of public health, safety and convenience (8 sectZ - 
powers for tile prevention of niHsances <13 sections); regulation of mlrkets 

>^--003 from .rtaS^tradeslrr 

SE0TIOM 63. . # 

1. Upper Assam, too, has no village sites. The houses of the vU- 

Iage;ra are ateo scattered m Bengal proper, and in the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra as the rainy season inundations subside, toesli moulds 
are throra up aud houses are closely packed together upon them to ho ail 
washed away either at the very next Inundation or in a few years In Zh 
ehistan and N.W.I’. P. nomad tribes exist to large nZbZ a ! f 
tribes, hiihnen. and aborigines to a stiU more primiL stai ara still nZe 
torn ui vanom parts of our vast country. The residential village with or 
wiamut a waU or a hedge aU round it or with a tower of refuge or”^- 

£ ^ B r existo in Z Zt 

of India* But wiien the census of 1901 is nnnfori «« • 

728,605 villages to British India, the above brief summarlZ “rp^Z 
areas and human „ should be home to mind, and it should be further 
remembered tot "m some places the village was taken to be the arl^" 
marcated to the course of a survey, corresponding more or less to the E^g 
lish parish or the Teutonic mark,” and to such cases was not nedS 
a residential village community.— Imp. Ga*. I pp. 455 *, ■, 

Village Govt pp. 8-9. ®’ 

2. Under the Madras Local Boards Act V of 1834, a village union 
with 6 or more members, chiefly headmen of the village faiid iSn 
the union, and a chairman nominated by Hie diainaaii of the taluka 
board, looked alter (H hghting to roads; (2) making and repahing roads 
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»nd dratiis; (8) keeping them clean, as also wells, 

ply by constructing and repairing tanks wells etc. ^5) establiahii« <md mam 
tahdngJsuch hospitals, dispensaries and schools as 

tloned; and (6) gencKilly doing aU that might be regimred lor the preserva- 
tion ol public health. Bengal too bad such uidonslrom 1896 but they were 

introduced there experimentaUy in some parts only, and do not appear to 
have been a success. Bombay and 0. P. had instead village sanitary com- 
mittees, the larger Bombay villages had sanitary boar(^ ''If 
from 1889. In ti. B. the power ol cleansing and constructing wells at th 
St 01 the neighbourhood was given to the Colle^r tom “d torn 

were nether sanitary comirdtteea nor village unions belore 1912 (MatUial. 

pp. 99-108.) 

8. In Boml)ay 38% was spent upon education; in U.P., 0. P. and 
Berar and N.W.P.P. 30%; but on the otber band only 17% in Bibar and 

Oiissa; and Madras was at the bottom of tbe list with only 10%. 

4 He mves tbe following figures about villages in tbe Bombay Pre- 
• t^tsl uumbet in tbe British districts about 26,000; population be- 

i vl«.iw ™ “ “•'W 

either be Joined to larger adjoining vfflages or grouped mto unions. 

6 Speeehwi pp. 1213-4. Compare tbe piovidons in the Madras 
Pancbayats Bill Introduced by Mr. T. Bangacharl in Mrs. Besants dub 
tor political debates, the Madias Parliament, published (1916) as No. 8 
of tbe Madras Parlt. Transactions. 

Tbe Mysore Village Pancbayat Act, 1926, provides a registrar of 
Panebayats aud Circle Inspectors under him. the district officers are to help 
and work with them and the pancbayats Inslatuted are granted functions 
dassifledinto— (a) ohligatoiy: management of religious institutions, preserva- 
tion and development ol communications, care and eamtable use of village 
properties (wels, tanks, forest areas), me^ures ol sanitation and public 
(b) discretionary: registration ol births and deaths, economic im- 
provement and (e) delegated: primary schools, etc. Official tod and con- 
trol are to be replaced by advice and warning as soon as praeti^ble. ;mdi- 
olal powers are not yet itfven. The dm is to tap disinterested, steady, a^ve 
leadership and force ol oharaoter in these poverty-stricken down-todden 
masses and, as in the case ol the co-operative movement, to go forward 
only in'proportion as this is found. The experiment on ^e to® 6^ 

a mtle Le bopefni, but a good deal will depend upon tbe personal factor. 

6 L. S. G. Eesn. 1916.. pera. 87. It would be ffifflonlt to exprera 
hostility to the idea of reviving tiUage pancbayats as ttibnnals 
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tlmn was done by Sir Henry Maine — of all people —iii a Meraorandiim to the 
Secretary of State in 1889, which is aaoted by Mr. Matthai ((pp. ig^. 3 ) 
and deserves most carefdi consideration by sentimentai revivalists. 

7. ‘*TIie area Tinder a panchayat should normally be a village unless 
villages are so closely connected that they may be treated as oae-~L s a 
S, 0 sn. 1918, para. 23. ’ * 


^ 8. The Bengal Village self-government Act of 1919 subdivided dis- 
tacts into convenient unitary areas each to have a Union Board, any two 
or more members o; it government might by notiflcation constitute into 

to try petty and simple suits tor money due on contract, for recovery of 
moveable property or its value, or for compensation. The C. P. village 
Panohayat Act and the U.P. Village Panclmyat Act, 1920 also consSe 
simUer bodies tath similar powers. WiU the experiment succeed ? I I 
not tlunk ^. Even the villager, 1 venture to hold, wiU very soon LZ 
better quahfled and more Indubitably impartial “benohea” and ■oonrts * 
Besides ‘petty and ‘simple’ matters are neither so petty nor so simple » 

“““-^nied, in aU their concrete 
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CHAPTER XL 

TJatE AWAKSNim '/ 

Becticm 64. Modem Educations The Beginnings, It is 
a Mstoricai fact that Ancient India from the period of 
Gautama Buddha and Mahavira Jina to that of Yuan Ghwang 
■was a well-educated country even by modern standards. A 
Inowiedge of the three R’s was Widespread, vocational train- 
ing and apprenticeship were universal, and the country was 
dotted over with centres of higher learning thought and cul- 
ture carrying on a Hving interpretation and continuously fresh 
adaptation of the rich legacy of former generations. Break- 
downs recurred, no doubt, at irregular intervals, whenever 
famines, epidemic diseases, or wars and invasions devastated 
particular regions, but these Were local in extent and temporary 
in their effects and education and culture revived as the loca 
lity got over such calamities. The strength of the system lay 
in its being a spontaneous social activity quite independent 
of the state and its varying fortunes, even while receiving 
munificent aid from innmnerablo rajas, ranis and high officials, 
since the donations came from them in their individual capa- 
city, prompted by reverence, or a sense of what they owed to' 
particular localities, or foiuidations, or gurus, or a desire for 
the good of their souls. No culture, however, can five on 
through the centuries unless it can also develop a stable self- 
sufficient political system, strong enough for. defence against 
attacks from without, and elastic enough to allow ample lati- 
tude for the play of individual freedom within. And failing in 
the first, Hindu society instinctively turned to the only other 
alternative, viz. the strengthening the social framework, until 
individual freedom and individual initiative- — ^the other indispeii- 
sable requisite — came to be progi’essively sacrificed through 
imperceptible but cumulative stages. Hindu culture was thus 
•Weakening internally when the Muhammadan period of our 
history began, accelerating the decay. The forces of revival 
had little chance until Akbar established his dynasty, and after 
little more than a century, anarchy got the upper hand 
again, until the East India Company could attempt a recon- 
struction, starting from the nuclear points of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay* 

The motives of the pioneers were rather mixed. There 
was sound policy in trying to win the intellectual classes over 
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to tile side . ol the ooaqueror, by patronising thek best reproson.". ' ' I 

tatives and harnessing them to, a iwival of the learning they | 

valued so .highly. The ^ law courts needed learned pandits I 

and mouivis whose rulings the people would respect in pro- i 

portion to their learning.^ Devout missionaries and earnest- I 

minded leaders of opinion like Wilberforee and Charles Grant i 

wanted to spread Christianity, or at any rate, they wanted •; 

the benighted and superstitious heathen to have a chance 
of seeing for himself what Christianity was, hoping from it ? 

the best and the most farreaoMng results. ^ The administra- ?• 

tion had to be cheapened as well as improved, larger numbers ■ 

had to be employed in various capacities; this Weis not possible j 

without an increasing use of indigenous agency; and the | 

necessary amount of integrity, loyalty, intelligence, and know- 1 

ledge could only foe obtained at reasonable rates by a suitable ^ 

system of education. The language of the courts and of I 

official business had to be changed and this required the crea- 
tion of a growing class with a working knowledge of English. 

A practical training in the medical and engineering sciences 
was inspired by motives of pure philanthi:opy as well as by j 

a recognition of their obvious utility.^ And there was also ! 

the faith in the cultivation of the intellectual faculties and 
the spread of positive knowledge for its own sake. Darkness 
and superstitions were held to be the greatest enemies of the 
population and the greatest dangers to the stability of Eng- 
lish rule in India, and it was realised that they couid only be 
removed very gradually by the diffusion of a rational educa- 
tion. Equally mixed were the motives of the people, the 
living material upon whom the experiment was tried, who 
seized the widening opportunities offered to them in ever in- 
creasing numbers. Some applied themselves to the new 
subjects for the same reasons that their forefathers for cen- 
turies past had applied themselves to the old; study was their 
traditional occupation, their historical dharma, the raison 
desire of their life and their place in the social whole. Others 
studied with a view to the worldly beneffts they personally 
expected in return. And almost from the first, there were 
also others, rare spirits with a vision and a faith, of whom Baja 
Rammohan Boy was the great prototype. These were the 
first patriots of modem India. They saw their dear mother- 
land feeble, cursed with many ills, humiliated. And they 
saw in the conqueror and in the West whence he came, the 
God-appointed agency to testore her to better days. They 
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sat at the feet of England and the West as admiring disciples 
determined to acquire from the guru the secrets of economic 
revival, intellectual activity, moral vigour, social health, poli- 
tical power and religious purity. The advance of India would 
have been much quicker and far better balanced if such men 
had appeared amongst Muslims also from the first. And some 
of the officers of the Company did obtain favourable opinions 
from one or two liberal moulvis, recommending English educa- 
tion to then co-religionists.® But the community as a whole 
hung back suspecting the new departure, and after the Mutiny, 
their attitude towards the new order was, naturally perhaps 
but all the same very unfortunately, tinged with a bitterness 
which did not quite fade away for another two decades. 

Official missionary and private efforts, individual and 
collective, have jointly contributed to the growth and evo- 
lution of our complex educational system. All three strands 
in the historical web are important, each has distinctive 
features, each agency has been inspired by ideals which have 
demanded more and more effort at every stage of accomplish- ^ 

ment, and perhaps the most valuable lesson the history of 
modem education in India has to teach is that all three are 
still as indispensable as they were in the dawn of small and 
tentative begitmings at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

To educate a subcontinent like Inffia means an ever-increas- 
ing outlay on a vast scale, the bulk of which must come out 
of state treasuries, local provincial and central. Without a 
rigid anatomy of structuraF uniformity and system, moreover, 
the education of our diverse nationalities would soon cease 
to be animated by a common spirit, and state agency, legisla- 
tive and administrative, is the most natural source from which 
to derive this. The distinctive merits of missionary agency 
are freedom from the traditional limitations of the Indian 
outlook, Hindu and Muslim, an appreciation of the dignity 
of man as man, and a living grasp of the stern economic 
realities of Indian existence. The official is almost always ;■ 

conscious of being on a higher rung himself, and patronisingly t 

bends down and extends his hand to puUupthe Indian from ;; 

where he is. The missionary on the other hand, who is the f 

true disciple of his Master, goes among the people, becomes | 

one of themselves, shares their life and work, and the children , 

run to him because of his greater gentleness and love, and | 

gradually they learn from him how to live and work better than f. 
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their cwH ©Hers ar© doing. Missionary education h but a 
part, though an integral part, of the larger missionary endea- | 

vonr to recast the whole life of the individual Into a higher | 

mould. Missionaries in Indian education are thus the pioneers I 

and path-finders; they are the experimenters in our educa- ' : 
tional laboratory. Their failures are naany some even gro- | 

tesque, but these do not matter; while every success they 
achieve, however heterodox the methods, is so much pur© gain.® | 

It is also pur© gain for Indian undergraduates to come into 
touch with as many varieties of western culture as possible, 

^ and amongst the professors at missionary colleges we some- 

times get humanists altogether different in stamp and lustre 
from the professors with equal or higher attainments at the ;i 

Government institutions. The distinctive features of the third 
educational agency working in our midst have so far been 
its faith, imitativeness, and docility. Large and increasing i 

numbers of Indian educationists have worked in the fields 
of official and missionary agency as subordinates of official 
and missionary superiors, making it their highest ambition 
to reproduce to perfection the best qualities of their superiors. 

Even in institutions nominally independent and indigenous 
the best masters have formed themselves consciously or un- 
consciously on some model or models. Eeally independent 
Indian endeavour has ©merged rather late in our educational 
history and it is not yet possible for the impartial student to 
form any opinion about it. Sir Syed Ahmed’s High School 
and College at Aligarh had for its initial aim the provision of 
a public school and a residential college of the English ‘gentle- 
man’ -ly type for the Muslim youth.7 Mrs. Besant’s <^ntral 
Hindu College, Benares, also attempted a combination of | 

religious and modem education of the highest type, through 
the agency of Englishmen and Indians working together on I 

equal terms, and living all the tWentyfour hours in intimate | 

association with the boys and young men in residence. This , | 

institution developed by 1915 into the Hindu University, | 

Benares, mainly through the devoted efforts of Pandit Madan- I 

mohan Malaviya and the generous support of a large number 
of Hindu Chiefs and merchant princes. One of its aims is to I 

supply the highest and the most uptodate teaching in every 
branch of learning; thus a college of Engineering was opened I 

in 1919, and medioine, teaching, agricuiture, commerce and 
other subjects will be provided for in the near future. In- 
j stitutaons like those of th© Deccan Education Society, Poona^ I 
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and tlia schools and. colleges .of the Arya Samaj, in more than 
one province^ generally accept the esiabiisheci courses, text- 
books, examinations- rules- .and regulations of the education 
....department and university. -Their aim is to extend education, 
rather than to create' a new type of it; they charge lower fees, 
obtain what 'gifts they', can from private sources, and although 
relying principally upon these, have no objection to grants- 
m-aid..8. .'Their one peculiarity is a purely. Indian staff, a large 
number ' of .whom' have patriotically pledged themselves to 
draw*' from the funds of- the society -or the institution only a 
living wage.. and to give 'in .-"return the best working years of' 
their Ives. This -no --doubt makes not only for economy but 
also for .greater devotion -'-on the part of the teacher and greater 
attachment , between' 'him and Ids j;)irpils. But some of the 
best . ill: this 'necessadly small band have been impelled by thoir 
patriotic- feelings -to divert their time and energies more or 
less to social work ...or journa-llsm 'or politics. Take the snost 
brilliant indivudiiai of the class, the Mo Mr. G, Iv. Gokhie, 
as an examxile. - 1. do not mean to gay that lie should not have 
become a -politician, at all. My point- is that liis becoming a 
poHtieiaii- necessarily prevented him from, rising to his full 
height ' as ' an 'educ'ationist and a man of learniiig. Research, 
scholarship, -teaching, i.s a jealous mistiuss and brooks no rival. 
Perhaps, as ' the " '.country : settles down, the best Indian 
educationists- will, themsleves realise that education as a pro- 
fession is fully worthy of the uttermost de v^otioii jiossibl© to 
■a man. living in- "the -busy hum of .towns .and in the ebb and 
flow of their -swirling- currents,- .they must .yet -lead their .own 
lives dedicated to their science or sciences and their students. 
The Acharyas of the Arya Samaj Gurukiiias find this counsel 
. easy to accept, because-':they take , themselves and their- pupils 
quite out of the world of today to live by themselves in a world 
apart. And the type of education these revivalists seek to create 
is only a pale imitation of what they ihinh was the tyjj© that, 
preva-iled in the heroic age of Ancient India. They are 
imitators no less than all the other Indian educationists so far 
described, their only distinction being that they are also vision- 
aries led astray by their vision. The strength that Young India 
needs to rise to its full height in the modejm world is a strength 
that can only be won in and through the modem world itself, 
and not at all by running away from it to primeval forests, 
musty texts and the ideals and rituals of days gone by. The 
only originality so far shown by Indian edueationist-s is in the 
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institutions founded and patiently and reverently being built | 

up by two men of transcendent genius, Sir Jagadisb Chandra | 

Bose and Ivabindrariath Tagore. Both institutions are still in | 

their fouiidatloiis. And genius of course is a law unto itself. I 

"If hat one desiderates for Indian educa-tion is that Indian edu- ■■ ■I 

catiojilsts and the ©tlios of the Indian people should begin to I 

play upon it freely and fashion it anew; the best to be found - 

anywhere in the world should be taken, but instead of being I 

copied it should be bodied forth in living forms under the 
Indian sky, I 

Section 65. Modern Education : 1787 to 1854, Carey and { 

Marshman reached Serampore in 1799, and began almost at I 

onee to start schools, establish a printing press, translate the ^ 

Bible into the Indian Vernaculars, and issue pamphlets and ' ' J 

books. Missioiiary education, English vernacular and religious, ? 

was thus inaugurated.^ Its growth was rapid. By 1815 : 

fchero were twenty selioois in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, j 

and a similar nunil'or in Ghiiisura District. The Serampore [ 

College was (.jpened in 1 818, Dr.xA. Duff’s^ institution at Calcutta \ 

the Church of Scotland’s General Assembly’s Institution, in ■ 

1830. J. Carey, Dr. Carey’s son, opened a school at Ajmer in ? 

1818, and Lad to be reproved (1822) for introducing the Bible [ 

(Hindi translation) there as a schoolbook. In the meanwhOe | 

parliament had passed the Charter Act of 1813, section 43 
of which provided that — | 

“It shall be lawful for the Governor General in Council to 
direct that a sum not less than one lakh of rupees in each year e 

shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement r 

of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of } 

India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge | 

of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories 
in India; and any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, I 

for the pui’poses aforesaid, which shall be founded in virtue of ■’ 

tMs Act, shall be governed by such regulations as may from time \ 

to time be made l^y the said Governor General in Council,” I 

The most important of the regulations related to the ob- \ 

servanoe of strict religious neutrality. The missionaries tried ^ 

their authority influence and ingenuity to make even the 5 

g<jVeriimont institutioas pkmes of Christian teaching and to i 

j.^^^ain >subjects like the evidences of Christianity and books i 
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like KLgmn^s Progress in the examinations, on the results of 
which scholarships and certificates were awarded and selec- 
tions for goTemment appointments were made* Some of the 
most distingnished amongst them even argued, without much 
scruple, that purely secular education would be demoralis- 
ing to the pupil and a serious political danger to the Company. 
Some of the more serious -minded amongst the servants of the 
Company agreed with, them to the extent of holding that 
British rule in India must end in transforming India into a 
Christian country, or at any rate that it must be pronounced a 
failure unless that was the ultimate outcome. But even these 
men were resolved to keep Christian propaganda within the 
narrowest bounds and to exclude from the government edu- 
cational institutions everything that Hindu or Muslim senti- 
ment might object to. The Bengal Government moved rather 
slowly at first. A school-book society and a school society 
had come into existence at Calcutta in 1817 and 1819 respec- 
tively, and government began to help them from 1821. A 
Committee of Public Instruction was formed in 1823. Existing 
institutions were to be supported and strengthened, oriental 
learning and European science were to be encouraged, and 
new institutions “for instruction in the learning of the East and 
of the West together,’’* were to be established as far as possible. 
H. H. Wilson was the first secretary; a man of inexhaustible 
energy, who besides his work at the mint and as secretary of 
the Asiatic Society, also helped the Hindu College actively as a 
teacher. This institution had come into existence in 1817 
through the joint efiorts of Baja Bammohan Boy, David Hare, 
and Sir E.H. East the Chief Justice, “to instruct the sons of 
Hindus in the European and Asiatic languages and sciences,” 
but especially in English, f Over a lakh was subscribed to 
start the institution and government inspection and aid were 
accepted from 1824. Another name that must be coupled 
with Bammohan Boy’s in a history of the beginnings of 
English education in this country is that of Jaynarayan Ghosal 
of Benares, who made a donation of Bs, 20,000 and certain 
lands in 1814, and petitioned government to establish from 
the proceeds a school where English, Persian, Hindustani and 
Bengali might be taught. The school was started in 1818 and 
seven years later the son of the founder gave to it another 

♦ Bolt Mackenzie's Note 17-7-1823, (Sir H- Sharp, p. 60.) 

t Tliis was the declared object of the founders— H. R, James, p. 17* 
It was transformed into the Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1855. 
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pBs. 20,000.**® The Hindus especiaHy in Calcutta wanted an 
education in English and in modem subjects, altbongb it is 
not likely that many of tbeix leaders would baYe endorsed 
Baja Rammoban Roy’s condemnation of tbe traditional 
Sanskrit learning as entirely useless.^ The Court of Birectors, 
too, had modified their views. In 1824 they wrote— 

‘‘We apprehend that the plan of the institutions (Orien- 
tal institutions like the Madresa, the Benares Sanskrit College 
and the Calcutta Sanskrit College) was fundamentally errone- 
ous, The great end should not have been to teach Hindu 
learning or Muhammadan learning, but useful learning. No 
doubt Hindu media or Muhammadan media would have been 
proper to be employed, and Hindu and Muhammadan pre- 
judices would have needed to be consulted while everything 
which Was useful in Hindu gjfud Muhammadan literature it 
would have been proper to retain. In professing on the other 
hand, to establish “purely oriental” seminaries, you| hound 
yourselves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a 
little of what Was purely mischievous, and a small remainder, 
indeed, in which utility was in any way concerned. In the 
institutions which exist on a particular footing, alterations 
should not be introduced more rapidly than a due regard to 
existing interests and feelings will dictate; at the same time 
that incessant endeavours should be used to supersede what is 
useless or worse in the present course of study, by what your 
better knowledge will recommend.t” 

This despatch should have decided the question as to 
what type of institutions government were to establish, and 
what subjects of study they were to encourage. But of the 
Committee of Bublio Instruction, half the members were more 
conservative. Modem subjects they would only engraft upon 
oriental learning; they wanted Sanskrit pandits and Muslim 
mouivis to learn modern subjects through the medium of Sans- 
krit and Arabic translations, and then to teach them to others 
through Sanskrit and Arabic. They were quite aware that 
this Would mean very slow progress, but they were willing to 
Wait, buoyed up by the conviction, which they held passionate- 
ly, that theirs was the only right method of bringing about 
in the fulness of time, a genuine and a glorious renascence in 

■ *; Utlmtiid, 26. ' 

t Despatch of X8-2-1824, condensed. 
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India. ^ It was against tins view that Macaulay wrote his one- 
sided and rhetoiioal but opportune minute. The position and 
reputation of the author made up for what it lacked in know- 
ledge or cogency, taste or judgment, historical breadth or 
philosophical depth, and Lord W. Bentinck’s government 
decided against the OiientaHsts and in favour of the Anglicists 
by their resolution of 7-3-1835, declaring “the great object 
of the British Government” to be “the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India,” but also 
deciding that no institution of native learning in existence 
was to be abolished “while the people availed themselves of* 
the advantages it afforded,” and that no individual teacher 
or student was to suffer a-ny loss owing to this change in the 
educational policy of the state. 

In Bombay a society for promoting the Education of the 
Poor started two schools at the capital, and one each at Surat, 
Broach and Thana in 1815. And soon after the Maratha ter- 
ritories were finally annexed, a Sanskrit College was opened 
on the 7th October 1821 at Poona, part of the Dakshina Fund 
of the Peshwas being assigned towards its maintenance. Eng- 
lish classes Were added from 1825, the institution was thrown 
open to all classes in 1837, developed into a College in another 
twenty years, and obtained the name of the Deccan College 
a little later.* The Bombay Native School and School Book 
Society was constituted in the same year as the Calcutta Com- 
mittee, and on the retirement of Elphinst one, Bombay citizens 
collected together a fund of over two lakhs and requested 
government to accept it as a trust out of the proceeds of which 
three English professors of European languages arts and scien- 
ces were to be employed, to be fcaown as the Elphinstone Pro- 
fessors. The Court of Directors recommended that the project 
might be enlarged into something like the Hindu College of 
Calcutta. This was the beginning of the Elphinstone Insti- 
tution, which grew by 1856 into the Elphinstone College and 
the Elphinstone High School Dr. John Wilson’s school was 
started in 1834 and also grew into the Free General Assembly’s 
High School and College a iittie later. 

Madras had a Committee of Public Instruction a little 
later than Calcutta and Bombay, Sir Thomas Munro laid 

* ‘Origin of the Deccan College* by B.K.T. in the ©eccaffl Oollege 
Qiiartirly„ Yoiy 1, 
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upon. ImproiOTig tlm toowledgo md iacreasmg tlie num. 
l}©rs of teaoliers and. estimated that the mala population of' the 
presidency would need twenty .Coilectorate schools for Hindu ' 
and twenty for Muslim boys, and three hundred tahsii schools 
single teacher institutions, the coilectorate school teachers 
leeeiidng Rs. 15 per month, and the tahsii school teachers Es. 
9 each.=^ This idea of extending primary education through 
the medium of the vernacular had the sympathy of the Direc- 
tors as had the similar Bombay plan of having a vernacular 
school first in each principal town and sadr station, and later 
on in the kashas and larger villages.f But they pointed out to 
the Madras Government the more immediate need of and the 
far greater benefits to the people likely to accrue from institu- 
tions devoted principally to higher branches of knowledge, 
that might moreover begin immediately to supply an increas- 
ing body of natives (|ualified to take a larger share and occupy 
higher situations in the civil administration. The measures 
for native education which have m yet been adopted or plan- 
ned at your Presidency have had no tendency to produce such 
persons.”J The central school for the training of teachers was 
accordingly turned into a High School in 1811 and grew later 
into the Presidency College. Pachaiappa’s . institution was 
also started in 1841 out of an old endowment and developed 
into a college. St. Fetefs College at Tanjore goes back his - 
todoally to Swartz’s school at that place mentioned above. 
And a school started by Mr. iVnderson in 1837 developed into 
the Madras Christian CoUege and the Church of Scotland 
Missionary Institution. 


The comparative backwardness of Bombay and even of 
Madras did not retard the development of educational policy. 
The Charter Act of 1833 increased the annual grant of Es 
one lakh to £ one lakh. Act XXIX of 1837 abolished Persian 
as the Court language. Sir Henry Hardinge declared, as 
already noted (p. 112), that in the selection of natives for public 
employment, preference shall be given according to degree of 
merit and attainment,’ and the Counc^ of Education found 
so many himdreds pressing for English at the new institutions 
and acquiring such high proficiency therein, that the presi- 
dent proposed a central University at Calcutta, “armed with 
the powers of granting degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medi- 


F Minute, 10-3-1826. 

t B«»Pfttch, 29-9-18S0. 


t Bespateli, 18-2-1829. 
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oine and Civil Engineering,” and endowed with such privile- 
ges as were enjoyed by “the recently established University 
of London.”^ A system of Primary Education had also been 
created and actually established over an entire province by Mr, 
Thomason while he was Lieutenant Governor of the N.W.F. 
from 1843 to 1853.^ Thus the ground was prepared by half 
a century of experiments failures and advances and the hour 
had come for consolidating the results, and tying up the types 
and ideas of proved utility into a graduated system. This 
was accomplished by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of the nine- 
teenth July 1854. The Committees and Councils of education 
were to be replaced by an education department at each pre- 
sidency under a single head. Universities were to be established 
for each of the presidencies. Government Colleges, High 
Schools, Middle Schools and Primary Schools were to be syste- 
matically increased. The vernaculars were to be the media 
of instruction in the primary and lower branches. Scholar- 
ships Were to be multiplied and spread over the entire field in 
such a manner as to enable talent to ascend the ladder of 
education upto the highest institutions. Central training colleges 
were to provide trained teachers to institutions of every grade. 
The institutions of private persons or bodies, including mission- 
aries, were to receive grants-in-aid, provided that they were 
under efficient management, gave a good secular education, 
charged fees however small and accepted Gk)vemment inspec- 
tion. Eemalo education, recently started by Lord Dalhousie 
at Calcutta was to receive “the frank and cordial support of 
Government as it Would impart far greater proportional impulse 
to the educational and moral tone of the people than the educa- 
tion of men.* And, finally, the spread of education was to be 
pushed on by government officers in every district taking an 
active and continuous interest in the institutions within their 
charge. 

SYED MAHMUD : History of English Education in India, 
Ohs. 1-17. 

SIB H. SHARP ; Selections from Educational Records, 
Pt. 1. 

H. R. JAMES : Education and Statesmanship in India 
Ohs. 1-6. 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD; Government of India 
Ch. 13. 


* iXV, p, 4S1. 
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Section 66. Mdncaiion; 1854 io 191 9. The Mstoiy of 
Indian Education from 1854 onwards need not be noticed in 
detail. It took the government and non-missionary agencies 
some years to overtake and leave behind the missionary ins. 
titntions in the number of students they educated; but the 
missionaries have al along followed the policy of breaking new 
grdund, they have led the way in virgin areas and unworked 
layers of the population and new types of educational endea- 
vour, so that the mere statistics cannot do justice, to the 
character and magnitude of their service. Many of the new indi- 
viduals they educated and • humanised were not merely so many 
units added to the total; they were new candies lit in masses 
of darkness which Mght had never before illumined. The edu- 
cation^ departments each under a Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with Professors of Colleges, Head Masters of High Schools, 
Inspectors of schools, and subordinates. Were organised all 
over British India in about twelve years. The Universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were constituted in 1857,* 
Colleges were opened at Dehli and Lahore in 1864, an Anjuman- 
i-Panjab was formed the next year, and the Panjab University 
wasj^incorporated by Act XIX of 1882 (October 5th), which 
recognised study and examination in certain branches through 
the medium of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, and granted to 
such students suitable degrees corresponding to the B. Au 
and M. A. of their ordinary courses, in which study and exami- 
nation were through English, as in the older universities. The 
Allahabad University followed five years later (September 
23rd, Act XVIII of 1887). The advance in primary education 
was very slow at first. A despatch of 1859 recognised that 
private efiort was not likely to do much in this section of the 
field, and a cess on the land to be collected along with the land 
revenue and expended on primary schools in the locality, was 
reoommended,t Acts authorising such land cesses in aid of 
primary education were in consequence passed during the 
sixties and from the seventies onwards with the growth of the 
municipalities and district boards, the provision of primary 
institutions in town and village was one of the important func- 
tions handed over to them. The number of pupils in these 
schools increased from two lakhs in 1860 to five and onesixth 
lakba in 1870 and to over twentyone lakhs and a half in 1881* 

Bamta,),xxvn 

t Moral aad Material f^rogroie Report pi sxSt 
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Out of these as weE as aU later primary selioois figures a serious 
deduction, has unfortunately always to ,be made, for seventy 
five f&F cent OT more are ulways in the two lowest classes who 
do not go higher at all, and at least one half of these relapse 
into illiteracy soon after leaving the schools to which they never 
took very kindly while there.l Two other factors have also 
to be home in mind in order that this increase, such as it w^s, 
can be viewed in a proper perspective; the first is the growth 
of the population, and the second is the rapid decline and 
almost entire destruction of the indigenous schools, tolls, makli- 
tabs,etc., which had been in existence in numbers upto 1860 
and were fast disappearing by 1880. The progress in secondary 
education was more substantial The numbers attending 
these institutions grew from twenty -three thousand in 1860 
to two lakhs and six thousand in 1870, and sixteen thousand 
were added to the total by 1880. Nor should it be supposed 
that here too the wastage was high. Wastage there 
always is and always Will be in every system of education, 
but the boys or rather men^who left at various stages without 
finishing the course and passing through the gateway of the 
entrance examination into colleges, also proved themselves 
in later life fairly able to perform the work they found to their 
hand in the educational, judicial, revenue, jniblio works, post, 
railways and other departments, or as lawyers, or in various 
other walks of life. There was agrowing demand for intelli- 
gent reliable and plodding men with some knowledge of EngEsh 
which they could improve according to their opportunities, 
and many of those who left their school com^se unfinished did 
so because they happened to see openings which they were 
glad to seize. We must not judge of the period upto 1880 
by what we have seen in the later decades. Even more valu- 
able was the progress in CoMegiat© Education. From 1857 to 
1881 the universities passed out 3284 B, A.’s and 536 M. A*s*^ 
Calcutta led, Madras had shot ahead of Bombay, and the other 
provinces were left far behind. The quality too was far from 
uniform* The Calcutta and Madras Colleges had already begun 
to suffer from the evil of congestion, nor does it appear that 
they had succeeded in securing such a large proportion of vivi- 
fying personalities on their staff in succession as had the 
Bombay Colleges. But whatever the relative differences between 
the provinces and the Universities, differences difficult to esti- 


lioral and Mat rrograss Ksdart 1S82«3, p, S29. 
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Mat©, tliese graduates and undergraduates as a whole rendered 
invaluable services to the comtry during their generation. The 
new birth m vernacular literatures, the birth of Indian joumal- 
ism, the initiation of social reform, and the creation of an intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which integrity and a sense of public duty 
were assigned a higher place than in the degraded traditions 
inherited from the downfall of the Mughal Empire, the habit of 
collective political actionr on constitutional lines, the creation 
and development of All-India conferences, the serious disinte- 
rested and public examination of moral, social and religious 
problems as an independent activity in the light of reason and 
experience, — ^in one word much of what we mean by the modem 
progress of India during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was the handiwork of this small body of men. The 
ideals seen from afar by Eaja Rammohan Boy’s generation, 
this second generation of Indian patriots brought by their 
exertions and sacrifices, individual and collective, within the 
range of practical endeavour, and they were in turn the beget- 
ters of the third generation of impatient nationalists obstinate 
iiTeconoilabies, and anarchists fanatical and perverse. 

At the beginning of the next twentyfive years of our edu- 
cational history stands the Education Commission appointed 
by Lord Ripon, with Sir W. W. Hunter as president. The 
recommendations of the Commission have been variously 
judged. We now see that their contemporaries expected 
too much from them, that it was a mistake to appoint a large 
ostentatious commission whose labours and inquiries were 
only limited to a part of the entire field of education, and that 
their recommendations, such as they were, were not fully carried 
out anywhere or uniformly in all the provinces. They saw 
the congestion already beginning in colleges and high schools. 
They saw that high school education had not sufficiently 
advanced in the last decade. They could not help noticing that 
the quality too was falling off. Nor were the funds available 
for education unlimited. In fact, the fat years were gone, the 
lean years were upon us, the army needed additions, the servi- 
ces needed better pay and larger numbers, and the fall in silver 
meant a drain growing at an enormous rate. Any increase 
in the education budget at a rate higher than in the past was 
! quite out of the question. What then was the best possible 

distribution of the funds, likely to be available ? This was the 
f further limitation, not set down in so many words but not 
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tile less clearly recognised, of tb© CoiduDdssion’s Hor 

was this aF* The minda of the raiing aristocracy who aiona 
were responsible for India, and who held India in the hollow 
of their hands, were also made np on two other fimdamentals. 
The first was that primary education must be extended much 
more cpiickly* What they felt most keenly was that the poor 
beast of an agriculturist must be made a man of somehow, 
that he must he saved from the mly moneylender and not 
allowed to fall into the hands of the not less wily lawyer. In- 
dians might not relish this way of puttmg it, but the elevation 
of the ryot is undoubtedly a worthy object, and it is also 
obvious that not much can be accomplished in this direction 
without a proper system of primary education spread all over 
the land as quickly as possible, by means of teachers, male and 
female, properly trained for their difficult job of winning the 
maximum of results in the minimum of time. The other 
fundamental as to which the ruling corps elite were also un- 
animous was that the colleges and high schools already in 
existence needed a much larger leaven of Englishmen, and 
moreover the Englishmen alre^y there had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their pay and status so that every Englishman in 
the department was going to cost much more than in the past.® 
Thus the changes in policy resulting from the Commission and 
their Report can be summed up very briefly. (1) Govern- 
ment undertook to extend primary education as quickly as 
possible and to treat it as having the first claim upon such 
resources as were available for education. (2) Such Govern- 
ment high schools and colleges as Were already in existence 
were to be maintained with improved stafl and equipment 
as model institutions. (8) But the extension of these superior 
grades of education was to be left more and more to private 
enterprise. It was even hoped that self help Would develop 
amongst the people to such an extent that some of the govern- 
ment institutions might themselves come to be handed over 
to private management, at least in some localities, without 
any loss to education. (4) Government inspection and advice 
were to continue, and self help amongst the people in educational 
matters was to be fostered by more liberal grants-in-aid, on 
principles reducing government interference and influence to 
a minimum. It followed that the efficiency of these institu- 
tions and the amount of their grant were to be measured by 
independent standards, and this necessarily led to a system 
of payment by results. {5) Lastly, the increasing congestion 
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m colleges so^lit fco be remedied by a new* examination 
at tb© end of tbe Higb School course in which there were some 
sub| 0 cte of practical rather than academical value. It was 
also felt that university education was too high an aim for f 
great majority of high school boys, that too many Hterarv 
^^eimcs wem riot a gain to the country either, and that the 
high schools shoidd themselves fit the mass of average students 
for hfe, rather than for at least four years more in the pursuit 
of a degree. It was argued that the cofieges and high schools 
would themselves gain considerably by being relieved in this 
manner of crowds who were there merely as the helpless vic- 
a faidty system, which provided no alternative courses 
either for gaming the faculties or for bettering one’s status and 
pr<^|»cts m life. These views and aims were perfectly sound 
and if a system of agricultural, technical and commercial edu- 
cation had been evolved providing alternatives suited to local 
requirements for the last two or three years of the high school 
course, after a period of struggle which every new departure 
has necessarily to face until people see the results for them 
selves and appreciate their value, the successful types of such 
institutions could have been spread wherever wanted and 
private enterprise would have supplemented state action bv 
creating s^r imtitutions with further local adaptations. 
MoreoTOr, ri such iMtitutions had come into existence in the 
eighties, the following ^ decades of iacreasiDg economic strin- 
pncy and unrest were just the period during which they could 
have grown to their full stature and our entire system of 
education could have been purged of its over-literary and 
unpractical character, a defect of which the seriousness is to be 
judged in proportion to the poverty and educational traditions 
01 a country. But the opportunity was missed. Only a new 
examination was instituted; no proper arrangements were made 
tor a long tune even to prepare the students for the new snh 
jects; and the creation of new types of high schools as - 

ti vas to the literary type first in the field, is a problem no easier 
of solution today than when it should first have been tackled. 

^ During the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
the studente in primary schools increased from nearly twenty 
two lakhs in 1881 to a little over thirtytwn lakhs in 1901 • out 
of these the students in the upper division or the last’twc 
dasses of the schools were only four Mid six lakhs respectively 
Xhe number of students in public secondary schools f jo j 
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from 222,000 to a littla imder 623>000; that in Arts, 
Oriental, and; Professional "Colleges from a little under 
7,600 to over thrice the number or 23,000. The total public 
expenditure on education rose from a Mttle nnder Bs. L9 
crores in 1881 to a little over Es. 4 orores in the latter year. 

The advance in primary education was not at ah 
satisfactory. The rate of increase improved only slightly 
during the next decade, and it was with the object 
of bringing public opinion to bear upon government and 
thus forcing the pace rather than with any hope of immediate 
success that G. K. Gokhle proposed in 1910 to the recently 
reformed Imperial Legislative Council, that a Commission 
be appointed to frame a definite scheme for making a beginning 
in the direction of making elementary education free and com- 
pulsory in British India. And he followed this up the next 
year by Ms Elementary Education Bill Mr. Orange had 
remarked in his Fifth Qmnqvmnial Review (1902-1906) that 
on the assumption that there were no increase in the popula- 
tion, “even at the rate of increase that had taken place in the 
last fi.ve years, several generations Would elapse before aU 
the boys of school age were in school.” Gokhle quoted this 
and the experience of every country that ignorance and illi- 
teracy it was altogether impossible to remove without compul- 
sion, and he also cited the recommendation of the Hunter 
Commission that “an attempt be made to secure the fullest 
possible provision for an expansion of primary education by 
legislation suited to the circumstances of each province.” He 
calculated, on the basis of a four years’ course that about one- 
fourth of the boys of school age were in school already and as 
the cost was over a crore and one-tMrd, the total cost of bring- 
ing every boy into school would be approximately Es. fi.ve 
crores and a half. Making another calculation at the rate of 
Es. fi.ve per boy, be showed on the census figures that with every 
one of the 12^ millions boys of school age at school, the cost 
could not exceed Es. six crores and a quarter. But he wanted 
to spread the advance over a number of years and it was an 
integral part of his scheme that a third of the burden was 
to be borne, as in Scotland, by local bodies. To make a begin- 
ning at once in selected areas, ue. areas already having one- 
third or more of the boys of school age at school — ^the propor- 
tion to ha fixed by the Government of India; to leave the ini- 
tiative to the local bodies, and to arm the local government 
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witli "the power of restraining such of them as were over- 
igealous: — these were the fundamental ideas of Gokhie’s 
scheme.* The discussion thus raised and the definite demand 
thus made, had the rare merit, like some other demands ol 
Gokhle’s, of being in the nick of time. The resolution he pro- 
posed was followed by the elevation of Education into a 
principal charge for a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil; the introduction of his Bill was followed by H. I. M. 
George V’s visit to India, and in the Royal grants announced 
at the Dehli Barbar, the pride of place was accorded to 
primary education. 

‘‘Humbly and dutifully submissive to His Most Gracious 
Majesty’s will and pleasure, the Gbvemment of India have re- 
solved with the approval of BGs Imperial Majesty’s Secretary of 
State, to acknowledge the predominant claims of educational 
advancement on the resources of the Indian Empire, and have 
decided in recognition of a very commendable demand to set 
themselves to making education in India as accessible and wide 
as possible. With this purpose they propose to devote at once 
fifty lakhs to the promotion of truly popular education, and it 
is the firm intention of Government to add to the grant now 
announced further grants in future years on a generous scale.” ^ 

The improvement in teachers, their pay and training in 
schools, and in the number of institutions and of students 
advanced at a brisker pace with the steady expansion of the 
budget provision for primary education. GoMile had taken 
the rate of increase in the number of boys and girls at school 
at 92,000 per year for the first ten years of the century, and 
at 120,000 boys per year for the latter half of the period. f The 
accelerated increase during the seven years before the Great 
War was at the rate of 192,000 per year. J and the acceleration 
has been fairly maintained since though not uniformly in all 
provinces. Moreover, one province after another has been 
making primary education for boys compulsory by legislation, 
mainly on the lines chalked out in such a masterly manner 
by Gokhle’s forethought. An argument in favour of compul- 
sion that no one thought of during the discussions sketched 
above is now receiving its due weight. The bulk of the pupils 


* 8p0ftehtd,jm. 699-804. f SjlMChM, pp. 764 & 80S. 

1 Indian SniseatiOR in 1915-16# (Bureau of Bducation Annual 
paMoadon), p. 16. 
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mTor advaaco beyond the lower primary stage, and natnraily 
relapse into illiteracy soon after leaving sohooL The only way 
to make their literacy permanent is to keep them at school 
by legislation for at least four years, otherwise ail the effort 
expended upon them is as good as lost to the coiintry; The 
Primary Education Acts in Bombay, Panjab, Bengal^ U. P. 
and Bihar and Orissa came into effect between February 1918 
and February 1919; the C. P. and Madras Acts are more recent. 
The Bombay and U. P. Acts apply to municipalities only, 
while the others apply to district boards also.’^ The main 
difficulties in a rapid advance appear to be three. L The ffnanoial 
difficulty. It is not necessary to add anything on this point 
to what has been said already. II. Beally competent teachers 
for boys’ schools, girk’ schools, and for whatever devices might 
be employed for adult education. What emoluments they 
should be given so that men and women of the right stamp 
would be attracted in sufficient numbers and make the oc- 
cupation a labour of love for life, is a part of the first or the 
financial difficulty. But What large numbers are needed and 
how serious the deficit is at present, may be seen from the 
following brief statement about U. P. r—* ^ ^ 

“Vernacular Boys’ Schools : Demand— The teachers num- 
bered (1917) 24,000— 11,000 trained. Wastage due to death, 
retirement etc. annually 1,400. To provide for expansion 1,000 
new teachers would be annually required. The annual demand 
thus 2,400, . 

Supply— At present 300 from Normal Schools and 1,630 
from Training Classes (where the course is shorter and far 
from satisfactory). 

Vernacular Girls’ Schools: Demand — The teachers num- 
bered (1917) 1,896 — 240 trained. Wastage higher than in the 
case of men. To replace wastage 190 would be annually re- 
quired. 

Supply — ^Present total enrolment in training classes, 150; 
the number who passed the final (second year’s) examination, 
.as.onJy.t 

♦ Indian Education in 191d-20, pp. 1148; India In 1920, pp. 164-170. 
The Panjab, Bihar and Orissa, and Bengal Acts apply only to boys, 
t P* 813 condensed. 
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III. The remaining difficulty is the creation of a reaEy 
suitable type of school and curriculum for village populations. 
It almost looks as if we mig^t not succeed if we make educat- 
ing the boy md the girl of school age the main line of advance. 
Adult education, night schools, festivals and Tnda schools and 
demonstrations and lectures, periodical schools with concen- 
trate teaching for six to nine weeks during the season of slack 
worii vocational schools vrith the three R’s thrown in, wher- 
ever tried with proper equipment and by competent energetic 
and waiow agents, have not onfy scored an immediate suc- 
cess, but have also shown capabilities far in excess of the con- 
crete results actually attained. And they yield this further 
gain afeo — every adult man and woman thus educated would 
te ''nth us and not against us in our efiorts to educate his and 
her children. The best of them might moreover help the 
local primary schwls as volunteers, in selected cases after 
a ooime of mtensive training; and the variations we want to 
introduce mto the city type of primary school in order to 
adapt It better to village conditions, can only be gradually 
rrorked out m this manner, by united and co-operative national 
efforts.^ As long M TTO persist instead in trying to impose them 
from above by the fiat of an all-wise department, education 
c^ot ^ter mto and transform the life of the masses, even 
though the proportion of Hteracy might gofon improving. 

To pass on to secondary and collegiate education. The 
increase m government expenditure on these heads during 
the last two decades of the last century was mostly on the 
staff espemaUy the English staff. The number and emolu. 
ments of the Indian staff were also improved to some extent 
from 1896 imwards, and a large sum was spent on stone and 
mortar buildings. I may here insert an anecdote. When 
Lord Hams vm retiring (1895) his friends and admirers had 
a_ mating m Bombay where laudatory speeches were made 
^ Emi^bm Bhandarkar was one of the orators, and he 
showed statotically that the Bombay Government had done 
more for education under Lord Harris than under his imme- 
Aate predecessor. Lord Beay. I asked a prominent educa- 
tiomst, an Engb^an, to rede me the riddle. He said at 
once Don t you toow ? Stone and Mortar ! Sites and play. 

in chronolo^cll 
Hamss prmcipal grants to various institutions 
Trith the money value of each, wuuuuns, 
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With the policy of encouraging private enterprise 
recommended by the Hunter Commission, the increase in the 
numbers of the students meant growing congestion in the 
government institutions, and a multiplication of private 
institutions, amongst which proprietary high schools and 
colleges without any independent endowments, seeking only 
to make a profit out of fee-receipts, steadily increased, espe- 
cially in the larger cities. The youths attending these 
institutions, flocking into the central cities from the mofussil, 
lived anyhow* in surroundings highly injurious to health and 
habits.* The Government or the education department had 
nothing to do with institutions which did not want grants; 
the University senates had no powers of or machinery for in- 
spection; and moreover, they too grew more and more unwield- 
ly, unbusinesslike, unacademical. The evils grew fastest 
and manifested their worst aspects in Bengal,! but there is no 
doubt whatever that the quality of the education suffered 
and the product turned out w'as distinctly inferior, intellec- 
tually and morally, in Madras and Bombay also. Crude ideas, 
shallowness of mind, ill-regulated characters and ‘failed B. 
A.s’ who could get no employment simply because they really 
were “unemployable”} were not the monopoly of Calcutta 
alone, though of course the evil there was of longer growtfh 
and far larger proportions. By 1902 there were nearly 1,400 
private institutions in Bengal, high school and middle schools 
struggling to reach the coveted status of high schools, more 
than a third of the number receiving no grant from govern- 
ment. The salaries of the teachers ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 
78 nor could their regular payment be always depended on^ 
The number of college students in Bengal rose from 3,827 in 
1882 to 8,150 in 1902, and government institutions contribut- 
ed less than a fourth of the latter total, while unaided insti- 
tutions were responsible for over 4,500. Any improvement 
of the system necessarily required a certain amount of pul- 
ling down, and this Indian opinion resented. Nor did Lord 
Curzon realise, — ^his very nature made it impossible for him to 
see — ^that to strive for a minimum of friction, heat and oppo- 
sition was in itself one of the highest aims of statesmanship 
The Indian Universities Commission, 1902, inspired to some 

_ ♦ See, for Instance, nr. Crarfield Williams' aoconat cited in Sir V. 

Ohlrol Indian Unrest, pp. 217-219. 

t Sir M, Sadler, Calcutta University Commission Eeport, Ch, 3, paring, 
38, 61, etc, 

t Indian Unrest, p. 
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extent by the reconstruction of tbe University of London in 
1898, advised that Indian Universities be made teaching bodies, 
their senates and syndicates be improved and strengthened, 
principals, and professors be given greater weight in their conn- 
gels, that better eqnipment, staff, bnildings, hostels, libraries, 
laboratories, playgrounds, and funds be insisted upon before 
any new institution was affiliated and that affiliated insti- 
tutions be inspected from time to time, and the level of 
efficiency throughout the jurisdiction of the university be 
raised in that manner, as also by the government streng- 
thening its ovm model colleges, and the university improving 
its courses and examinations. The Indian Universities Act 
(Act Vin of 1904, March 24th) followed, the rules and 
regulations of the universities were recast during the next 
two years, and government granted Bs. five lakhs per year 
for five years, for the improvement of colleges and 
universities. Larger grants followed. Private munificence 
nobly seconded public efforts, and the fears widely entertained 
during the heat of the discussions from 1901 to 1905 that the 
sacrifice in quantity was certain, the gain in quality very doubt- 
ful, were soon dissipated. The number of students in Arts 
and professional colleges increased from over twentyfive thou- 
sand (including less than three hundred women) in 1906, 
to nearly sixtysix thousand (including over twelve hundred 
women) in 1919. New' Universities were incorporated at 
Mysore (1916), Patna (1917), and Dacca (1920); the Hindu 
University, Benares (1915), and the MusHm University Ali- 
garh (1920), have been already mentioned; and universities 
at Eangoon, Nagpur, Lucknow, Agra, and Dehli have already 
come into being or will do so in the near future. The Osma- 
nia University started by H. E. H the Nizam aims at the 
highest education through the medium of Urdu; the Andhra 
University as so far projected is also likely to attach similar 
importance to the use of a vernacular as the medium for all 
branches and grades of study.* Looking at the subject as 
a whole, Indian education today needs rapid advances in the 
following directions. 

I. The education of girls and women. Indian womanhood 
is not only uneducated, it is still living so to say in the Middle 
Ages. The higher deathrate of women Within the childbearing 

* The Viflwa .Bharati PniyergitF has grown out of the SautI J^ilcetau 
School, Bdpur, 
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age Imute is itself an evil the gravity of which oannot be 
exaggerated Indian oaltnre is dying, ladian family life is 
cusmt^p»ting, in and through the untimely death of motheK 
m cities and villages all over the land. Whatever other 
remedies are necessary and practicable, education is the 
one panacea, since the effectiveness of all the other 
remedies will depend upon the intelligent cooperation of the 
women themselves. 


n. The education of Muslims. The backwardness of 
Muslim education upto about 1870 has been noticed and to 
some extent accounted for already. “Pride of race, a memory 
of bygone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural 
a^toent to the learning of Islam,”6 am the causes men- 
tioMd by Syed Mahmud. To these should be added the Mutiny 
md its after-math. In 1871 the percentage of Muslims to the 
total n^bers at school and college was 14-5. It did not come 
’T ^ percentage of Muslims in the total population 

of Bntash Ihdia^npto 1917, Their backwardness in 
^ncation has had yery serious consequences indeed, not only 
to the^lvos, but to Indian progress as a whole. Rammohan 
Bfes^v Chmito &n. Swam Vivekanand, Rabindranath 
iagore, Sur Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sir P. C. Rov Dr 
Brijendra Nath Seal, Sarat Chandra Das, Aurobind Gh^h the 
mystic. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Sir Ramkrishna Bhan- 
darto. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M. K, Gandhi, these are aU 
^u names; where are the corresponding names of MusHms 
who have won a European reputation ? Or, confining ourselves 
to Indian reputations, have the Muslims borne one fifth of 
the burden of advance in poHtics and journalism, mhsious 
social ^orm, literature, education and seirace, 
^Mtiy and ^e, is their right to claim and their 

pn^e^ to undertake ? What is their position in the learned 
prof^ns, or ev^ m government and semi-government 
every effort on the part of those in 
authonty to give them preferential treatment ? What is their 

^ ®ycd Mahmud cal- 
Hindu and Muhammadan 


t otal 15,081 and 546 respectively.* The 

“”5“* exharatively, giving elaborate 
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eoaslderably iaxproved their relative position in Mghor ©dnoa- 
tion since, but they still have a loi]^ distance to make up. Of 
the total number of nearly 66,000 students in Arts and pro- 
fessioml colleges in 1910 only 7,345 were Muslims* or only 
one-ninth, whereas they ought to have come up to one-fifth, 

JJJ, Far more provision is necessary than is as yet 
available for higher education in Medicine, TnrtginAftring j, 
Agriculture and appHed branches of science which yield 
experts for industry and mining, forestry, agriculture and 
cattlefarming. 

IV» Such facilities for higher education as have so far 
been created fall short of the highest stages. For every 
further advance We have to import “experts” from outside 
India. One assumption underlying all our institutions and 
endeavours appears to be that “Indian” necessarily means 
secondrate.” A seifsufficing system of education right upto 
the highest stages ought to be our aim. Foreigners would 
then have to be imported, no doubt; but we too 
should learn to stand upon our legs and import them, as 
France or America inight import them, for very exceptional 
purposes and limited periods, and such men only as have 
won a more than local reputation. 7 

F. Our whole s^^tem of education is too English, too 
nmtatively too slavishly English. English degrees are 
prized far higher than they are really worth; EngHsh 
traditions, English conventions, have here an exchange value 
higher even than in England or the Colonies. India will never 
rise to her proper place in the scale of nations and in world - 
thought until We pass on from English to European civiliza- 
tion, until leaving Oxford and Cambridge behind, we get into 
u^g touch with other great centres of European thought also. 
France and Germany seem as though designed, “whether by 
natum or by . the unconscious hand of political history, to be 
half -willing, haM-reluctant complements to each other and to 
inland. English ^ common sense, French lucidity, German 
idealism; English liberty, French equality, German organisa- 
tion; English breadth, French exactitude, German detail 
—now that we have Indian Ministers of Education, one hopes 
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that in Indian education and Indian nniTersity Ife these varioms 
rays will be blended together by Indian selection. 

FI. Perhaps the most urgent educational problent 
today Is the reform of the High School The Iterary type of 
high school has proved incapable of sustaining its own burden. 
The average boy it sends on to the University is found below 
the mark in knowledge of English, in general knowledge, 
and for the freer undergraduate life to which he is 
introduced at college; and the efficiency of the college and the 
university suffers. And, as has been already remarked, high 
schools dealing with agricultural, technical, industnal and 
practical subjects have to be created, exceeding in numbers 
the literary high schools akeady in existence, and taking away 
from them more than half their students. It is only as 
we succeed in solving the problem at this stage, that 
we shall be able to take arts and crafts lower down to the 
primary stage at one end, and higher up, to the university 
stage at the other end. 

FII. The place of the vernacular and of Indian culture 
subjects in our system of education is exciting more and 
more comment and heated partisanship. It is the inevitable 
consequence of the growth of nationalism. Tell the Maratha 
that Ms modi script is an example of cumulative degradation 
or devolution; he will not listen. You might as Well try to 
explain the matter to a tree. Tell him that the neighbouring 
Gujrati script is an example of cumulative improvement or 
evolution, and he will be interested. But ask Mm to exchange 
the degraded modi and the petrified Bevanagri for the living 
and beautiful Gujrati script, and he will take you for a lunatic. 
That is nationalism. One of the great difficulties in the up- 
ward march of India is that the language, literature and script 
claiming by birth the largest number of adherents in North 
India are so hopelessly inferior to the languages, literatures and 
scripts suiTOunding them.^ Neither Bengali nor MaratM nor 
Gujrati will yield to Hindi. Nor will the Dravidian languages 
of the south to any language, literature, and script of the 
North, Nor will the Muslim 3deld Ms Urdu or hotchpotch 
script, language and Eterature to one of Hindu origia and 
associations. The lesson Indian nationalists have to learn is 
that nationalism logically and mtransigently followed can only 
break up India, Natibnalisnt* moreover, has no solution for 
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key areas lika the premier cities of Bombay, Oakntta, Madras 
Rangoon, Karachi, Dehli, Ajmer, Benares, Lahore and Pesha! 
wm; places where the populations in their lakhs are and alwavs 
w]h be inej^cably mixed up. Nationalism as such has no 
solutaon either for the frontier. Indian patriotism has to 
teansoend nationalism or it cannot build up or sustain a United 
moia Uniform education, through the medium of the Kns- 
hsh leakage in its higher stages is more important than a 
natoonah^ educataoi^ at least during the period of transition.* 
it is to be hoped that Indian nationalisms will prove them- 
MlvM s^ enough to realise the inestimabie value of the moral 
bond that a unHorm modem education all over Tndm can 
furmsh makmg for unity and harmonious growth. 

SYEID MAHMUD, History of English Education in Ipdia. 

H. E. JAMES, Education and Statesmanship in India. 

SIR V. CHIROL, Indian Unrest, Chs. 17-21. 

Quinquennial Reviews of the PROGRESS OP EDTTr a 
TION IN INDIA (Sir A Croft, 1881-6. 1 £ Et' 

H. W. Orange 1902-06; Sir H. Sharp, 1907-11, 19124& 

annual narrative from 
1913; there was no issue for 1916-17. 

INDIA IN 1923-24, pp. 226-241. 

Section 67. Nationalists, Irrecondloibles, Anarchists Whil« 
railways reduced distances lessened the time and troulZ 
of travelling and making it quite an ordinary thing for Tha 
average man to go by himself frequently from one pail of Ih^a 
to another, broke down geographical barriers, and unified^A 
eoimtry in a physical sense, the uniform education in high 3 
higher insiatutions gave an intehectual and spiritual uMtv tn 
the higher classes throughout the country in a few deoad^T 
A common medium of intercourse, common ideas and taX,' 
and mental habits, a widening outlook, an emancipation of 
mm^ a relea^ of the wii^ an elevation of aspQions wom 
produced, and hundreds of fresh you ng minds scattered lu 
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over a vaat area began nevertheless to respond to the nOT ®4 
influence in ways the essential imiforaodty of which was wonder- 
inl to behold. The first effect of the shock almost everywhere 
was denationalisation. The child of cast iron custom threw 
off bis fetters and revelled in his new fonnd liberty, overstep- 
ping the boimds which separate true beneficial liberty from 
pemioions license. But this was soon followed by a more re- 
flective stage. Chandra Shekhar Deb asked Eammohan Roy 
“one Sunday evening as they were returning home from pra- 
yers; ^‘Diwanji, we now go to a house of worship where a 
foreigner officiates. Should we not have a place where we might 
meet and worship God in our own way”?* Thus was the Brahmo 
Samaj bom. Mchael Madhusudan Datta wrote Ms first poems 
in EngHsh; but deeper instincts prevailed, and the prodigal son 
returned to the Mother-Tongue; a history that has repeated 
itself since in quite a number of oases. It should also be re- 
membered that the world as a whole was shrinking up as well 
as India, that events in any part of the world and thought 
currents starting anywhere produced their effects more quickly 
and more fully in many countries and in more than one conti- 
nent than in any previous century. The educated classes in 
India participated in this world-wide awakening. It was not 
our government alone wMch borrowed currency ideas from one 
European country or press laws from another. Our younger 
irreconcilables, too, got into touch with the literature of 
Italian secret societies, Russian anarchists, Hungarian obstruc- 
tionists, Egyptian Kemalists, Turkish Pan-Islamists and Irish 
Sinn Feinists, That however was much later. To understand 
the beginnings of nationalism in India we have to grasp first 
of all two leading features of the time. The nineteenth century 
in European history is the century of nationalism. It is also 
the century m wMoh European scholars studied Sanskrit, creat- 
ed the studies of comparative philology, comparative mytholo- 
gy, and comparative religion, and elevated the Indo-Aryan 
race and their sacred prehistoric tongue to the same Mgh pedes- 
tal as the ancient Greek and Latin. Perhaps the leaffing dates 
to remember in this movement of world-thought are: — Sir 
WiHiam Jones settled the date of Chandragupta in 1793; Max 
Muller published the first volume of the Rig Veda in 1849 and 
the first volumes of the Sacred Books of the East in 1879; and 
at the first world-parliament of religions at Chicago in 1895 


Sir £>. L«tbbridi^, Lift if Ramtanu Lahirt, p. Si. 


Swam l^vekaaciaQda asaesrted the claim o! the InMan sa^ 
to b© the religious guru of humanity. What had long he^ 
a household saying in Hindusthan* that of the many incama- 
tk«s of the Deity all but one were partial manifestations, on© 
atone was Perfection, he applied there to all historical religions, 
olaiTning that the Indian Vedanta was the only perfect mani- 
festation of the spirit of man in its quest of the Holy Grails 
the only perfect reconciliation between the rational and the 
mystical in man. It was a claim no Indian had advanced 
outside India for fourteen hundred years or more; yet the 
spiritual elevation of the individual who thus put it forth Won 
intuitive conviction in a few, making them his disciples in 
faith. The birth of the Arya Samaj (1875)1 and of Theosophy 
(1878) should also be noted as events falli^ in the same class. 

Nationalism as an active principle in the communal cons- 
ciousness impHes a background in religious faith and a sense 
of dignity and selfrespect. How these arose we have just seen. 
But nationalism manifests itself principally in political acti- 
vity such as constitutional agitation, nonviolent but irrecon- 
cilable opposition, immoral murder and conspiracy, and open 
rebellion and war. Dadabhai Naoroji was, by common con- 
sent, the father of political a^tation in India. To appeal 
from the facts of the administration to the principles embodied 
in parliamentary legislation, from oJEcialdom in India to the 
English public and its sense of justice, from the autocracy here 
to the spirit of liberty and progress in English history, to define 
the grievances, to petition, to found political associations and 
train them up in creating a public opinion here and in carrying 
its moderate and reasoned demands through the regular chan- 
nels to the highest court of appeal, to start a discussion on 
public grotmds and to keep it up as a public activity, that was 
the sphere of public service to which he gave with his whole 
heart animated by perfect faith, more years of continuous 
persevering labour than any one else of his generation. The 
accident of his being the first Indian to be elected to parliament 
(July 1892) made him the unquestioned leader of Tridia-n . pro- 
gressives for the rest of his long life. He was a pioneer, and no 
pioneer can be judged in history merdy by results. Or, rather, 
the following he wins, the di^iples he makes, the spirit he 
breathes into the movement, are the most valuable of a pion- 
eer’s achievements. And Dadabhaf s own character, the purity 

* Hmdusthaii— Hindu India; Homdusfcaa^Horidi India. 
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and simplicity of his life, his moderation and ohiYalry in 
controversy, Ms transparent faith, and his sweet reasonable- 
ness gained a serious hearing for Mm even from inveterate 

opponents. 

By 1875 political progress began to be perceptible even 
outside the three capitals and places like Poona, The Indian 
Association, Calcutta, was established in 1876 and this body 
sent Mr. Surendranath Baimerji on a political lecturing tour, 
one year to the north upto Eawalpindi, another year to Sladras 
and Bombay.* The imperial assemblage at Dehli in 1877 was 
probably the first occasion when prominent poMticaly-minded 
Indians from all provinces met one another in such numbers. 
But India is a vast country and was far less homogeneous then, 
and matters would have ripened rather slowly but for the 
Ilbert BiU, the determined and most violent opposition to it 
by the Anglo-Indian community, and the humiliation they 
succeeded in injaicting upon Indians by that means. Even 
such an object lesson was not indeed sufficient to open the eyes 
of the older men in the legislative council itself, itaja SMva 
Prasad, Kristo Das Pal and Sir Syed Ahmed agreed on the 
other hand in professing their confidence that their own com- 
munities, with the good breeding and sense of propriety innate 
in the Oriental, would never so demean themselves. But the 
younger leaders of the Indian Association judged differently. 
The terms of the concordat between the Government and the 
Anglo-Indians were known by Saturday the 22nd December 
1883. The Indian Association immediately called a National 
Conference to wMch a number of Bengal towns sent up dele- 
gates. TMs precursor of our ‘provinciar conferences met for 
three days before the end of the month, and Mx. Ananda Mohan 
Bose the secretary called it the first step towards a national 
parliament, t Bombay and Madras were also roused by the 
a^tation, the Madras Mahajan Sabha was established in 1884, 
the Bombay Presidency Association in January 1885, and a 
desire for an aff India gathering was felt simultaneously in all 
the three presidencies. A public AU India gathering of leading 
representatives at regular intervals had also presented itself 
to A 0. Hume as desirable for directing and stimulating the 
progress of the country as a whole. He had retired in 1882 
from the high post of Secretary to Government, but had set- 

♦ Sir Surendranatii Baanwji, Natittii in Waking, Cii, 5, t Ch. 9. 
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tied at. Simla tlae better to pursue his fa voimte ■ hobbies; and ha 
wished to devote himself as much as possible to foster public 
life In India and especially to improve the condition of the ryot. 
Thirtythree years’ experience as a Civilian had convinced 
him that “the Pax Britanniea had failed to solve the economic 
problem and that to leaven the administration more and more 
with Indians and to ‘dig an overt and constitutional channd 
for the discharge of the increasing ferment’ Were the only reme* 
dies.”**' He was a true humanitarian and his catholic religious 
nature sympathised with positivism at one pole and theosophy 
at the other extremity of thought. His reputation, experience, 
shrewdness and driving power were of inestimable value to 
Indian nationalism at this stage, and the instinct of contem- 
poraries did not err in naming him the Father of the Congress. 
He established the ' Indian National Union in March 1885, 
''to enable the most earnest labourers in the cause of national 
progress to become personally known to each other, and to 
discuss and decide upon the political operations to be under- 
taken during the coming year.” In pui-suance of these objects 
it was arranged to hold the first AH -India conference in the 
Christmas holidays, another circular was issued affirming “un- 
swerviug loyalty to the British Crown, ”2 as the keynote of the 
Union, and then he informally sounded Lord BuSerin about 
the forward move that had been decided upon, and later went 
to England also on a brief visit to explain matters and bespeak 
sympathy in parliamentary, India Office, and journalistic 
circles. Hume himself and his friends like Cotton, Wedderbum, 
and Raghunath Rav of Madras were as keenly alive to the need 
for social as for political progress, but after the interview with 
Lord Bufierin, who emphasized the want of a “responsible orga- 
nisation through which government might be kept informed 
regarding the best Indian public opinion”, soniething like the 
parliamentary opposition under the English constitution, it 
was finally determined to limit the gathering as such to 
political questions. The first Indian National Congress met 
at Bombay on the 28th December in the hall of the 
Gokuldas Tejpal institution, it met annuaHy thereafter, 
going the round of the provinces in succession, soon established 
itself as the central body giving responsible expression to the 
deliberate views of Indian nationaHsts on questions relating 
to the political interests of the people, and maintained its 
authority until Indian nationalism itself split into two. 

« Sir ¥, lk>vett ; InAlaa Matioiul Movaiaaiitp p. S4» 
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ConstitutioEal nationalists thus stood forth as an organis- 
ed body from 1885, possessing undoubted indnenoe all over 
the country, although opinions might vary as to the quality, 
range, and depth of their influence at any time and place. They 
produced a series of respected leaders in every province, 
who entered the legislative councils from 1893, it was mainly 
from their ranks that Indian members of the exoutive councils 
were chosen from 1909 onwards, and of the first ministers ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1919, ail who inspired confidence 
because of their past record as public men, had their training 
under the flag of constitutionalism. 

In these ranks of Indian nationalists as a whole a small 
band of nationalists kreconcilably opposed to British domina- 
tion in India might be said to have become clearly distinguish- 
able from September 1897 when B. G. Tfiak was sentenced for 
sedition. And they might be taken to have become irrecon- 
cilably opposed not only to British domination but also to 
constitutional nationalists from the moment that a Maratha 
shoe was pitched at the dais in the French Garden, Surat, 3 
hitting Surendranath Bannerji or Pherozeshah Mehta or both 
on the 27th December 1907. The two sections came together 
it is true on Congress platforms at a subsequent date, but the 
alliance had little warmth and could not last. The 
fact is that the two types difibr from each other by tempera- 
ment. If constitutional agitation goes on for a period without 
producing adequate result, that is to say, unless autocracy 
meets it halfway, the younger men at least begin to lose patience 
and faith, and if the period of suspense is prolonged stfil further, 
there can be only one end. This is especially the mse if the 
power in possession from whom reforms are sought happens 
to foe a foreign state : and the greater the gulf between ruler 
and subject, the greater the chances of nationalism becoming 
irreconcfiable. What the poet has said about love applies 
with greater force to such political situations. In the minds 
of the subjects of a “bureaucracy, despotic, alien, and absentee, 
worse even than the Russian, 

**Faith and unfaith can never be equal powers: 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all.” 

.. . Under wliat circmnstanceB, however, is simple trustful- 
ness, or its opposite-— a blind distrust, quite Justifiable either in 
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fch© autocracy, or in the subject masses, or in that tertium qmd, 
our own impatient reforming selves ? No one need answer snob 
a question except for himseH, for no one is going to act upon 
another’s answer about it on any account* Looking at the 
matter in a slightly different way, each party charged the 
other w ith trusting the ruler too much and the people too little 
ot vice versa trusting the people too much and the ruler too 
little. Each party charged the other with overlooking the 
natural primary effects of its own actions and the equahy 
natural further effects flowing out of the primary consequences. 
Nor, again, could either party quite see the other’s patriotism^ 
courage, statesmanship, sacrifices and sufferings. As said above] 
the differences between the two were temperamental and it was 
not at ail in the power of argumentation, or mutual sympathi- 
sers, or round table conferences to remove them. 

The irreconcilables came later on* the scene than the con- 
stitutionalists, but when once established in the country as a 
li^g type, they grew faster. There were several reasons for 
this. The parliamentary machine proved unbearably diiatoryi 
What a statesman of Lord Dufferin’s standing had earnestly 
recommended in 1886 and 18885 could not be granted 
until 1893 and 1896, and the disallowance of dimct representa- 
tion though making little difference in effect, deprived the 
gift of all its grace. Secondly, the number of Indians going 
to England for higher studies had been increasing fast, these 
England-returned young men naturally had an influence in 
moulding Indian political thought out of ail |)roportion to their 
numbers, and their discontent was as keen as their impatience 
was great for higher posts for themselves and freer institutions 
for the country. A third and much larger body of irraconcil- 
ables, with feelings rising to bitter lifelong hostility was 
regularly manufactured by British colonies like South Africa. 
The root of the malice is their All-White policy.® And 
the viculence of the hatred is heightened by the methods they 
employ in carrying out that policy. For long decades Indian 
coolies, pedlars and traders were mere coolies, pedlam and 
traders, devoid of a political sense. Sufferance w‘as the badge 
ol them tribe. Their inherited attitude towards constituted 
authority was meekness and resignation until soul and body 
could not stand more and parted company. Their heart and 
imagination were caught hold of even while they were mere 
ohiidxen, and the entire wealth of their nature was gradually 
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gently, but persistently and most eHeotiTely directed tbrougb all 
the senses and by means of every faculty towards — God 1 That 
is Hindu religion; that has been the main strand of , Indian cul- 
ture through the ages. Then the nineteenth century dawned. 
The modem school, the hospital, the railway station, cities 
like Bombay, sprang up. The outer world rushed in upon 
India. The ocean breeze blew, saline and stimulating, 
and new life stirred the primeval forest. The building up of 
a secular civilization began. Nationalism was born. The cooly, 
the pedlar, the trader were no longer the same individuals as 
their fathers or even as their elder brothers. Constitutionalism 
was tried for a space. A South African Indian Congress met at 
Durban and other places. There were deputations to England 
and monster petitions. Did it do any good ? None whatever. 
On the contrary, the situation grew steadily worse. Eor the same 
spirit of nationalism that was transforming the Indian had in 
the meanwhile developed in those lands the All-White policy 
as the only possible ideal to claim the whole-hearted allegiance 
of the wMte settlers there, who monopolised all political and 
military power, and had no scruples at all about using it to 
give progressive substantiation to their ideal. That ail pow'er 
is a trust and worthy of respect as an emanation of the Divine, 
only in so far as it is honestly and equitably used as a trust, 
is a doctrine these colonists, stiil in their wild and arrogant 
youth, do not seem even to have heard of. Thus it is that 
flint has struck steal, and the red spark of racial hate has been 
ignited, 

B. G. Tilak and others became irreconcilabies through the 
native process of their own minds. Their acts and newspapers, 
their successes and misfortunes spread their politics and won 
them adherents to a certain extent. But it should, not bo 
forgotten as it often is that the whole body of irreconcilabies 
in India did not spring up from this single root. As We 
have just seen, the England-returned and especially the Indians 
returning from the colonies with their bitter ex|>eriencGS, suj:)- 
plied large numbers of independent recruits to the party. And, 
to complete our analysis, it must be added that the party gain- 
ed still another contingent through the repressive measures of 
the state. To suffer worldly ruin, severe punishment, indigni- 
ty still more difficult to bear, to be told on the top of it ail that 
it was done for the good of the state, and yet to bear no ill- 
WiH in return, is not given to ordinary mortals. Most of these 
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men, to many others influenced by them, necessarily 
swelled the ranks of the irreconcilables. This should not be 
taken to mean that all repression is wrong. Repression when 
necessary is right. To shrink from repression even when 
necessary is wrong. Murderers must be punished according to 
the law. Conspiracies and treasonable associations must 
not only be broken up but also prevented from springing 
up as far as possible. Bold ludyrimhes seeking to terrorise 
poHoemen and judges and establish a reign of fear in 
villages and districts must be hunted down almost like 
beasts of prey. The spread of topsy-turvy sentiment and 
doctrine must be restrained just like the disseminatipii 
of obscenity. These and similar powers of the state, howeveiv 
rest principally upon the willing and hearty consensus of the 
vast majority of intelligent subjects. And such a consensus 
behind it is what a foreign autocracy generally laclss, especial- 
ly after nationalism has becomo widespread among its subjects. 
‘Force rules tbe world’, said a great French thinker, ‘only un- 
til Right is ready to undertake the duty’. Autocracy is 
tolerated only until a community develops political conscious- 
ness. An autocracy should take the spread amongst its sub- 
jects of an active spirit of nationalism^ as a notice to submit 
to a radical transformation of its nature. A foreign auto- 
cracy should do so not less but all the more promptly, since it 
has fewer bonds of sympathy and understanding with the popu- 
lation. To do otherwise is not statesmanship. But in such 
situations what statesmanship demands often pioves more 
than what human natum can readily surrender. 

To pass on to the genesis of the third variety of nationa - 
lists. Lord Elgin’s vicerc^alty was a period of war, wide- 
spread famine, and plague — ^indeseribabiy terrible then in it-; 
tot outburst. Economic unrest spread far and wide. 
The continuous fail in silver had placed the state 
finances in danger, and among the remedies applied was an 
excise duty upon cotton goods woven in Indian mills, ^ at th3 
dictation and in the interests of the English cotton industry. 
Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty succeeded, a period during which 
anti-government feeling attained a volume a breadth and a 
height unheard of in Indian experience.*^ In Bengal in 
particular all classes combined together in a passionate opposi- 
tion to the Curzonian partition. The mother country— the 

• Sir S. Banjaofli, In mtlcliis, Ob. is. 
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geographical surface — became for the first time in Bengali 
thought the materiai sheath of Kali the Mother, B anM m 
Chandra’s rugged song in the novel Ai/umda Mc^h wm 
discovered to have mystical charms and transcendent beauties 
mA Bande Maiaram, the refrain,^ was soon on Bengali lips 
young and old, in every tone and key at aM hours of the 
day and night. As ill-luck would have it, it so happened 
that there was a small number of Indians— only a few 
men and also one or two women— who had long been planning 
and plotting to tempt Indians away from honour and 
manMness and aE that we generally hold most dear and 
sacred. So far they had been beating the air. But now they 
saw their opportunity and seized it. The Gurzonian partition 
was promulgated on the 19th July 1905, that most unpopular 
measure on the top of a long succession of unpopular measures 
and galhng utterances. The India Home Buie Society was 
started in London, January 1905,' the Indian Sociologist 
(S. Kjdshnavarma’s weekly) began to appear, lectureships and 
travelling scholarships were founded to draw promising youths 
from India to England, and the India House in London was 
in full working order by 1906. The wily spiders spread the net, 
enticed the flies inside, injected the necessary poison into them, 
and confidently left the rest to the workings of adolescent 
human nature. If any one wants an example of true blue 
diabohcality in Indian history, here is one. Prom the point 
of view of the objects aimed at, examine the choice of time, 
the choice of place, the means, the methods, how Ettle was the 
trouble after aE to the arch-plotters themselves, and yet how 
thmidering the results ! The Jugantar (Calcutta) began to 
appear soon after the Indian Sociologist, and the Maniktola 
home was started about a year aftSt: the India House. The 
Muzaffarpur outrage was committed on the 30th April 1908 
and the first capture of a hand of anarchists took place on 
the 2nd May. Other bands came intQ existence in varibus 
places and committed other crimes. The story need not be 
given here even in outline. But it ought to be known far 
more widely and far better than it is. Its significance need 
not be exaggerated; but it should not be underestimated either. 
The tabular statements and charts in the Sedition Committee 
BepoH, 1918, show the main facts at a glance. 

W. B, BLUNT, India under Eipon. 
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political rights demanded and the changes on the constitution 
desued -went on moreasmg as the spirit of nationality inspired 
larger numbera and grew in intensity and earnestness. It 
must be noted at once that in this respect the anarchists oon- 
tnbuted notlung to the development of political thought in 
^dia. They were purely negative and destructive. Draw- 
mg their inspiration so largely from the extreme offshoots of 
giropean somahsm and from some of the master-minds (like 
Maaizmi and Kossuth) of the oppressed nationalities of Europe, 
they yet failed to adumbrate for India, even in the sketchi- 
est manner, anything corresponding to those visions of the 
future m wtech the literature of socialism and nationalism 
abounds. All they had to say to English rule and Englishmen 
m India -vr as hmited to the single word— Begone ! Their sole 
precept to the In^an was — ^Kill ! All they sought to bring 
about was the violent death of the present by assassination, 
butchery and terromm. What the Future Luld be after 
such ending of the Present these outlaws never cared.i That 
however, -was not the case -with the other nationalists. The-v 
toew the backwa^ess and heterogeneity of the Indian popu- 
btion, they were fully aware of the might and resources of L 
Empire and oF their own government, they were sincerely 
convmced that it was domg good work in India which no other 
agency could undertake, they were scrupulously careful not 
to suggest anjjhing that might be interpreted as dangeroS 
or M a leap into the dark. They were, if anything, obfessed 
mtb a sense of the enormous responsibffitfes facing them” 
They proceeded most cautiously and deliberately, suggesting 
administrative, fecal legal and constitutional reforS, not 
m vague generalities but in the shape of detailed and concrete 
Fopos^ md If they emd at all. it was an error on 

commissions and 

8-weet reasonableness, trustmg with a faith touching to behold, 
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to the manifest jiistice of their cause. It was only after years 
of peg^ng away in this manner at their self-imposed task, that 
they were convinced of the futility of this method of 'piecemeal 
reforms and advanced to bolder strategy. Should they not 
have done so from the first ? It seems to me that the better 
informed view would justify the course they actuafiy adopted, 
holding that they could at the time and with their resources 
have adopted no other. A demand for reform rather than 
reforms, for radical change instead of administrative improve- 
ments, would almost certainly have started repression by the 
executive at an earlier date, and the capacity to face 
repression like men and yet keep the fiag flying is a plant of 
slow growth. What the condition of India really was when 
the Indian National Congress was launched should always be 
borne in mind. To mention only one or two characteristic 
little facts. In those days every one who passed the Collector’s 
bungalow, stopped a minute, defied his shoes, made a salaam 
to the spirit of the place 1— and only then resumed his shoes 
and proceeded on h& way. In those days, a Memsahib had 
stiH merely to order her khansama to take a man along with 
him to the magistrate, the man might be a servant or a pedlar 
or a beggar or a passerby and the magistrate would instantly 
have administered to the poor Adam a few cuts of the whip-— 
to maintain the Baj and its prestige ! In those days^— -but 
enough. One of the greatest difficulties a historian of modem 
India has to face is the rapidity with which “those days” have 
been changing decade by decade ever since 1813. 

Those days passed. The Congress itself contributed not 
a little to a wide difiusion of political consciousness, and to 
the creation of hundreds of men, year by year, who began 
looking into political matters much more closely, until it 
became a habit, convictions Were formed and circulated, and a 
public opinion arose resting upon a wider and more solid con- 
sensus than before. The men who launched the Congress gave 
place to their successors. And the disappointing Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1892, the refusal of the executive to give effect to 
H. Paul’s resolution in favour of simultaneous examinations 
passed by the Commons in 1893, and the imposition of the 
excise on cotton goods manufactured by Indian mills in 1896 
created a change of attitude in India towards British rule, a 
change further accentuated by the repression that followed. 
The influence of three oxtraneous thought currents has also 
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to fee taken into consideration. The Jingoism of middle class 
English thought starting from about 1875 continued, as has 
been mentioned in an earlier chapter, upto the outbreak of the 
war against the Boers in South Africa. The increasing deter- 
mination of the colonists to reduce the Indians settled in their 
midst to the position of the depressed classes by hook or fey 
crook, to prevent further immigratiofi, and to denaturalise, 
so to say, and even to expatriate those who had already won 
a secure position as property owners and as citizens, by drastic 
legislation administered still more drastically, has also been 
commented upon. M. K. Gandhi’s non-violent but adamantine 
opposition to one of the most iniquitous manifestations of 
this policy, naturally attracted the attention of the whole 
civilised world, as a phenomenon quite as remarkable in its 
way as the wonderfully rapid modernisation of Japan, especially 
with respect to the efficiency of her army and navy, and still 
more naturally excited high and bitter feelings in India itself. 
And, lastly, there were the world effects on the mentality of 
all non-European countries from China to Morocco, countries 
subjugated and exploited more or less by European powers 
and threatened with still further progressive - degradvation, 
effects necessarily produced by the resounding victories of 
Japan on sea and land in her War of selfdefence against the 
unscrupulous and unlimited aggression of Russia. It is per- 
fectly true that the war was Him a contest between an elephant 
and a leopard. The elephant could not put forth all his force 
and weight into a blow until he had first receded a few steps 
to start again and develop the necessary momentum. The 
retreat, too, was effected methodically and without serious 
loss. And he was at length ready for his start, with the long 
railway line behind him in proper trim, and an army of over 
nine lakhs ready at the front, with all the stores and reinforce- 
ments necessary to feed it also ready to reach the front in a 
regular flow. It is no less true that Japan Was already at her 
last gasp at least financially. But in the meanwhile she had 
reduced Port Arthur by prodigies of valour, her armies had 
gone on advancing mile by mile, and When the Russian fieet 
reached the scene of operations it was sent to the bottom of 
the Yellow Sea in a twinlding. Hence although Russia gave 
no indemnity and lost no territory, the peace was quite natu- 
rally looked upon all over the world as an unequivocal victory 
for Japan, and especially by all non-European countries, 
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Lord CtirzoB left India in November, Tbe partition Was 
given effect to in October 1906, the liberals came into power 
with Jobn Morley as Secretary of State for India in December, 
and at tbe Congress held at Benares at tbe end of tbe month, 
€r. K. Gobble as president observed — 

‘‘Tbe goal of tbe Congress is that India sbonld be governed 
in tbe interests of tbe Bwbans themselves, and that, in course 
of time, a form of government should be attained in this coun- 
try similar to what exists in tbe selfgoveming colonies of the 
British Empire.”^ To appreciate the nature of tbe advance, 
we have only to contrast the above With tbe objects of the 
Congress as we find them in tbe Rules of tbe Congress Consti- 
tution adopted at tbe fifteenth sessions (1899):— 

“Tbe object of the Indian National Congress shall be to 
promote by constitutional means the interests and tbe well- 
being of the people of tbe Indian Empire.”^ 

And to do full justice to tbe Congress leaders their motives 
and then calculations, in deciclmg upon this bold step at this 
juncture, we might look at a historical analogy. “Sbivaji 
and bis ministers” says tbe historian — “bad long felt tbe prac- 
tical disadvantages of bis not being a crowned king. 
Theoretically, Sbivaji’s position was that of a subject; to the 
Mughal Emperor be was a mere Zamindar; to Adilshab he Was 

the rebel son of a jagirdar He could sign no treaty, 

grant no land with legal validity, bis conquests could not 
become bis lawful property. .... .The people under Ms sway 

could not be free from their allegiance to the former 
sovereign, nor could be claim their loyalty and devotion. ..... 

His rise bad created much jealousy among tbe other Maratba 
sardars who refused to adhere to Mm as Ms servants....... 

There was also, in the Mgber minds, tbe desire to see the 
Hindu race elevated to the fuH statui:e of political growth 
by the formal assertion of his position as an independent 
king. They longed for the HMdu Swarajya and that implied 
a Hindu Chbatrapati.”* 

Lastly, SMvaji and Ms ministers also chose the moment 
of coronation with the greatest circumspection. With all this 
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In' mlnclj, turn now to the present’ day. Indians were being 
defrauded of their rights in the colonies; and the determi- 
nation was avowed and was being given efect to of reducing 
them to the status of helots and pariahs. The argument 
put forward was^hoW could Indians claim to be citizens in 
those lands when they were merely subjects of an autocracy 
in their own ? Secondly, public opinion in India, however 
strong and unanimous, could not get the Government of India 
to move in the matter as the champion of Indians. The Govern- 
ment of India took no mandates from the people, its sole duty 
was obedience to the British ministry and parliament. Thirdly, 
the Civil Service here, who under any rational and civilised 
form of government ought to be mere servants, lorded it 
over the people with a high hand and Lord Curzon’s govern- 
ment asserted their contmued adherence to the principles the 
Stracheys and the Stephens had proclaimed a generation ear- 
lier, the only difference being that they Were now even more 
vehement and exclusive about it than their predecessors. ‘‘To 
me,” said his rhetorical lordship, “the message is carved in 
granite, it is heWn out of the rock of doom.”* To have allowed 
these vainglorious and unjust claims of the colonist and 
the civilian to become permanent facts, would have meant 
the strangulation of India. They had to be fought tooth and 
nail. And just then hope dawned on the horizon. The Cur- 
zonian regime came to an end; the Jingo regime, too, came to 
an end in England; the liberals came into power with an over- 
whelming majority, and John Morley became the Secretary 
of State for India. Now or never, thought the Congress leaders. 
They proclaimed their goal, and sent Gokhle to England as 
their delegate. The following congress at Calcutta clenched 
the matter. Dadabhai Naoroji as president spoke principally 
of “self-government or Swarajya for India, like that of the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies,” and the congress resolved 
that,— —• 

“The system of government obtaining in the selfgoverii- 
ing British colonies should be extended to India, and urged 
that as steps leading to it, (a) simultaneous examinations 
for all higher appointments in India as well as in England, 
(b) the adequate representation of Indians in the India council 
and in the executive council of the Viceroy and Govomors, 

the ^ty^of Hall, When pmsented with the freedom of 
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(o) an expansion of tlie legislatures with tlie addition of a large 
number of truly effective representatives of the people and a 
larger control over the financial and executive administrations 
and (d) the freedom of local and municipal bodies from official 
control -with an increase of their powers should be introduced 
immediately.” 

Dadabhai Naoioji also appealed for union between Hindus 
and Muslims, Education had been advancing amongst the 
latter kid the younger men were becoming nationalists in 
increasing numbers. At some of the Congresses held in the 
U, P. the Muslim delegates were more than a third of the total 
And Muslim journalism as it grew up leaned more and more 
to the policy and methods of the Hindu nationalist organs. 
This tendency’- was already causing some disquiet to the older 
generation who still clung to the ]DoHcy initiated by Sk Syed 
Ahmed of keeping the community a distinet and organised 
force as between the rulers and the Hindus. They wanted 
to do something that might recast the above policy in such 
a way as to bring it uptodate and enable it to continue its hold 
upon their brethren as in the past. English liberalism, moiB- 
over, had never l^een able to cast its spell over Muslim thought 
to any extent. To them its philosophy was anti-religious 
and socially anarchical, and its world-politics anti-Turk i e. 
anti-Muslim. Hence, although its humanitarian democratic 
and progressive character appealed to the best minds among 
them, the community as a whole entertained towards, it a feel- 
ing of distrust amounting to fear. Thus, when the Indian 
National Congress set before itself the goal of acquiring for 
India a form of selfgovernment within the empire analogous 
to that of the British colonies, they thought that this would 
mean a predominantly Hindu government, unless they acted 
at once to safeguard their own special rights and position. 
And as they realised how strong the neW Liberal ministry was, 
and how powerful and influential were the radical and labour 
contingents in the new house of commons, they foresaw that 
the next Viceroy would in all probability be a doctrinaire 
Liberal, a modernised edition of Lord Eipon without his piety 
and with greater driving power, and they decided to act at 
once so as to win over the Government of India at least to 
their side, while Lord Minto was still at the helm. Thus arose 
the historical Muslim deputation with H, H. the Aga Khan 
at its head, which waited upon the Viceroy on the 1st Octo- 
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ber 1906, showed flow the legklatiires, mimieipalities and local 
boards bad not till' tben afforded to their conamiinity a repre* 
sentation, either by election or by nomination, in proportion 
to its numbers or political and bistoricai importance, and urg* 
ed that no system of representation, however devised, would 
do so, unless a certain number of seats were specially assigned 
to them on each elected body, and communal electorates formed 
to return that number.^ The Government of India admitted 
the facts, accepted their claims, and assured them of their 
support. Such was the origin of communal representation 
for Muslims in the regulations under the Indian Councils Act 
1909, and under the Government of India Act, 1919, the ap- 
plication of the principle had to be extended to some other 
communities also, in spite of the very strong objections to 
it noted in the Montagu -Chelmsford Report,^ 

The Muslims also created an all-India political organisa- 
tion of their eomniunity, Which began to meet annually from 
1906 under the name of the Muslim League.t And just, like 
the Indian -National Congress it soon had a branch of it or 
committee in England. For some years their energies were 
mainly directed towards educational advancement, and during 
this &cst phase of its history the movement received considera- 
abie support and encoui'agement from officials and the gov- 
ernment. But one of the first demands thus developed was 
for the elevation of the Aligarh College into a Muslim Univer- 
sity, and by 1912 the differences between the Government and 
Muslims in the views each held on the subject of the proper 
constitution of such a University became acute- Tb© pro- 
ject had to 13© dropped for the moment, with the consequence 
that the members of the League found themselves really form- 
ing three distinct sections, a right, a centre, and a left of which 
the central group, by far the most numerous and influential 
in the beginning, began to lean more and more towards the 
Indian National Congress. That body had welcomed Lord 
Morley’s proposals with ‘‘deep and general satisfaction’’ in 
1908 as a ‘large and liberal instalment of reform,”! but dis- 
covered reason to change its opinion as soon as the regulations 

* Paras. 2,:17'S2, t i‘or a briet account of earlier Miihammadau i>atber- 
iugs and associations, see Ramsay iVlascionalci, p. 176. 

t 11 Resolution of the Madras Congress 1908, iV-VlI Besns. of tiie 
Dahore Congress and the speech of the President, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, 1909. See also a brief discussion of the matter — ^Report I. C. B. 
paras. 90-101. 
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under the Act were publislaed. Sir William Wedierbnm 
came ont from England to preside over the next Congress at 
AUababad, and brought about, immediately after, a “con- 
ciliation conference” between Hindu and Muslim leaders 
where the initial steps were taken to induce a gradual 
rapprochement between the two communities aE over India. 
In order that such a conference could be held at all, H. H. 
the Aga Khan had abridged the sessions of the Muslim league 
at Kagpur and brought over about forty leading men with 
himself to Allahabad.* The conversion of the League to Con- 
gress ideals was quickened by Asian and European events 
such as the misfortunes of Persia and Turkey. Prom 1915t 
onwards the League began to assemble at the same place as 
the Congress and to fraternise with it, and at the Congress 
and League sessions of 1916 at Lucknow, the question of the 
proportional representation of Hindus and Muslims on elected 
bodies in every province and in the central government was 
settled once for all by mutual agreement.® 

MHS. ANNIE BESANT. HoW India wrought for Free- 
dom. 

SIB; V. LOVETT, History of the Indian Nationalist 
movement. 

Sectim 69. The Great War had in the meanwhde 
broken out and England despite all possible effort could 
discover no honourable course other than to join it 
on August 4;th, 1914. India saw at once that it w'as no 
ordinary war, but a struggle for life and death against a deter- 
mined foe of colossal, strength, where honour and freedom Were 
at stake. Lord Hardinge consulted leaders all over India, 
and convinced that raja and ryot, Hindu and Muslim were 
alk© heirs to an ancient culture that scorned the very idea 
of seizing the moment of England’s peril for India’s advan- 
tage, and that the one regret of every educated young man 
was that he had no military training,! sent away immedia- 
tely to the various fronts as many English and Indian soldiers, 
with as much of the artillery, arms and ammunition, and mi- 
litary Stores of aE kinds, as could possibly be spared. This 

For the captions originally proposed for discussion and amicable 
jettlement, see the newspaper Inilia, lebmary 8,1011, 
t Iieague did not meet at all in 1914. 
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lielp of inestimable value was rendered doubly valuable bv 
being rendered in the nick of time, and it was folowed no 
tliroiigiioiiit tbe wa.r by cooHes, non-combatants of al trades 
grain and various supplies, as well as soldiers being steadily for- 
warded wherever wanted in generous quantities at a considerable 
sacrifice direct and indirect to India herself. The full tale 
of aU that ladia did and suffered for the Empire during and 
because of the War can never be told. When in the next 
generatim some painstaking German historian writes the story 

unhkely that he might 
attribute his country’s defeat in part at least to the fact that 
England ^d her alhes had the unlimited man-power and re- 
sources of In&ato draw upon. Even if we oo^e ourselTOs 
to the single Item of the number of Indians who enlisted and 
went to the front to do their bit, we find that the total goes 
up to nearly seventeen lakhs out of whom over sixty thousind 
+if^® eleven thousand became prisoners, seventy 

thousand were wounded and eleven won the Victoria Cross. For 
weeks England paused with bated breath to see 
how_ India would act at this crisis of her fate; knowing that 
the f(M must have left no subterranean tricks untried to create 
wmphcations, confusion and revolt amongst these ignorant 
suffering and ahen m^es. When, however, aU doubrS 
the subject vanished, her joy and gratitude found expression 
m a mammons shout ‘VeU done, worthy comrade How 
° ^ impossible to say. Whethe'r it?4^ 

affected the men who ruled the British army from LoS 
Kitchener downwards, it is impossible to say for certain. WhS 
IS certam is that even if the beads of the army in India 
gave way to_ the generous impulse at aU, it was only for « 
moment. They reverted pretty quickly to their settled poLv 
of keepmg In^a, the real India, as unarmed, untrainecf and 
^t m a mihtary sense as ever. As Colonel Wedgewood 


“Mifitary bosses saw to it that those who could have 
voluntarily and knowing the issue, were not allowed tr> 
arms. Most of those who came were pressed, and the lass 
smd about It the better; They knew how to die, bS ttov 
did not die for India or for a free 
With them it Was Fate and they met Fate with serene Tyas* 
as Indians have for five thousand years. What could not 
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India . iiave ■ done as a race of freemen ! : We; pulled tbrongls 
wHIaout the real India.”* 

Bistrnst like this at sticli a juncture who could fail to 
read ? Who could fail to feel it as a stigma altogether uu- 
(Sserved ? And two other factors have also to foe noted. The 
struggle proved to foe of such a character that the Allied Powers 
w’ere obliged to represent it as a struggle for the preservation 
of freedom and civilisation all over the world ; they spoke as 
the disinterested and dedicated champions of Bight, Freedom 
and Civilization, promised in the most solemn mamier that 
they would at the peace respect the sacred right of selfdeter- 
mination inherent in every nation, at least every progres- 
sive nation, even the weakest and the smallest, and went 
so far as to proclaim that even the most backward and unci- 
vilised people, when handed over to any one of them in the 
redistribution of the world, would be ruled scrupulously, in 
their own genuine interests, as a trust from humanity, and 
periodical accounts would be rendered to some impartial in- 
ternational authority like a League of Nations. The resources 
of modern organisation were strained to the uttermost to spread 
this propaganda throughout the world. The founder of a new 
faith has invariably said, “Come to me, all and each, that 
might bein distress, bodily, or mental Come to me, I bring 
nectar from the skies: partake of it and be healed.” These 
Allied Powers similarly assumed the prophetic role, and said 
to the nations, “come to us, help us only to chaiu this ‘drun- 
ken demon’ who is out to smash up the world; can’t you see 
we have undertaken the job for the good of the world I As 
soon as we have accomplished it, every one of you will have 
the freedom your heart desires; come to us.” And the ex- 
ceptional distinction of the years of storm and stress through 
which the world passed is just this, that the young middle class 
citizen of the civ^ed world before whom this vision of a new 
order was spread, honestly believed in it, flocked to the flag 
of humanity and freedom in hundreds of thousands, and the 
war was Won. It was for this that the young voter of modern 
democracies rushed to arms ; it was for this that one out of 
» every ten who did so laid down his life. There is no parallel 
in recorded history to a human sacrifice on such a scale. There 
must spring up from it more political freedom, equality and 


rutiirt of indo-Briftiii Commoiiwtaltli, p, 18 . 
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fraternity in tlie ’w'orld than ever before, or else all hnniaii 
life and history is vanity of vanities. But political freedom, 
of course, is only for those who can rear it and nourish it and 
guard it for themselves. And we must also always remember 
the other great qualification, viz. the distressingly slow pace of 
progress in the recorded history of the race. As Thomas 
Edison puts it, *‘The Lord appears to be m no hurry.’’ 

The other factor was the new claim advanced by the 
British Colonies to share the direction and control of the foreign 
policy of the Empire along with England as equal partners. 
Like the rest of the world they had seen as soon as the war 
broke out that it was a life and death struggle, and like every 
other part of the Empire they rushed to arms and strove to 
throw all their weight into the contest. But they pointed 
out at the same time that the foreign policy of a state and 
such decisions of peace and war and alliances as it involved 
were without exception the most momentous decisions a state 
could be called upon to face, and their political freedom and 
status w'ere seriously in defect tmtil England took them into 
her counsels and deliberations on these matters as sister nations. 
The sovereign executive and legislature of the Empire which 
took these decisions were to be responsible to them no less than 
to the people of the United Kingdom, otherwise their political 
freedom, however complete in their ow'n internal affairs, w'as 
an organism of a lower order altogether, standing to the 
absolute self -existent freedom of the fuU-growii state as does a 
Woman to a man. English opinion had to a slight extent been 
prepared for such a demand for a more closely knit organisa- 
tion of the Empire from the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
onwards, through periodical conferences between English and 
colonial statesmen.^ ' Vague ideas which had thus leen in a 
process of haphazard growth, the emotional shock of the Great 
War nourished into a sudden vigour, the colonial demand was 
Watrmly Welcomed on all hands, a reorganisation of the cou- 
stitution of the Empire leapt into prominence as an urgent 
problem to be handled as soon as the War was won, and English 
statesmen of the first rank, including Bonar Law, the Colonial 
Secretary, advised the colonies in a public speech ®*to strike 
the iron while it was redhot.” The only definite scheme in 
the field for such reorganisation was the one, published in 
1916 by Mr. Lionel Curtis, one of the originators and leaders 
of the Round Table students, a small but active body of men 
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assembled in groups in uiiiversity centres and other places in 
ail the colonies and in England, who had for several years, 
i)een exam.iniiig this very problem in all its complexities.^ Mr. 
Curtis’ scheme was that imperial affairs should be separated 
from domestic, and while the latter were to continue to be dealt 
with as hitherto, for the former a new Imperial executive and 
legislature were to be created; responsible to the five sister na- 
tions, the United Kingdom and the four self-governing colonies. 
This meant, however, that all the other parts of the Empire 
which had hitherto been subject to the United Kingdom alone 
Would, on the formation of this new supreme government 
for the empire, ha subject to it instead. And it is not at a-li 
surprising that India, with the treatment it had received from 
the colonists, and the opinion it had formed about them, should 
protest against such a change in unmeasured terms.^ It is 
due to Mr. Curtis to add that he himself was fully conscious 
of the unique position of India in the Empire; soon after the 
publication of his book he came over her^j in person to study 
the problem of the commonwealth in its Indian asj)eot in ail 
its complexities, and he lost little time in recasting his supreme 
Imperial organ of government so as to include India also 
within it as a responsible partner. The imperial legislature he 
now advocated was to be bi-cameral, representatives of the 
Indian Native States Were to be members of the Upper House, 
those of British India Were to be members of the lower, and 
the imperial executive Was to bo drawn from both the houses 
indifferently.^^ But the fat was already in the fire, and not 
a few of our iofiuential public men and journals lost thqir 
balance to such an extent as to imagine they had nothing more 
patriotic to do than to fan it into flame. Even the best inform - 
ed Indians wavered for a time and were full of anxiety. It 
was natural at such a crisis to forget how extremely deliberate 
England has invariably been in adopting fundamental changes 
in her constitution. Hardly any one Imew till long after that 
whatever influence the Bound Table organisation possessed 
would be exhausted with the initiation of a bill at the next 
Imperial Convention at the end of the War, or that that body 
itself Was not at ail unanimous about Mr. Curtis’ scheme.t Nor 
could it then be foreseen that the whole influence of General 
Smuts and South Africa would, as the event has proved, be 
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steadily and decisively cast into the opposite scale.’®' Public 
excitement rose higher and was participated in by larger 
numbers during 1916-17 than ever before, and all parties 
and sections of political opinion joined together to demand 
real and full selfgovernment for India at the earliest possible 
moment, particnlariy in order that we might not become 
subject to a government in which the Colonies had a share. All 
the three factors thus briefly indicated have to be borne in 
mind to understand the policy pursued by the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League on the one hand, and the 
pressure thus brought to bear upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India on the other, during the fateful years ushered 
In by tbe German violation of Belgian nentraiity at the 
beginning of August 1914. 

The Muslim League and the Indian National Congress 
began to fraternise, as has been noted above, from their 
Bombay Sessions, 1915. The President of the latter Sir S. P. 
(later Lord) Smha laid stress in his address on two cardinal 
demands. He quoted J. Chailley’s observation that the motto of 
Eiphinstone, Malcolm and others was “India for the Indians,” 
or the gradual preparation of India by suitable institutions and 
the increasmg substitution of Indian for English agency for 
the gift of entire autonomy to the Indians, “but that is not 
the aim of England now. She ruled India and intends to go 
on ruHng it. . . . .She will keep the command and direction of the 
vessel, and her government will remain as despotic as ciroum- 
st|nces will permit. ”t And he urged that there ought to be an 
authentic and definite proclamation on the subject that could 
not possibly be evaded or misunderstood. And in the second 
place be specified tbe question of commissions for Indians in 
the army and of military training for the people as having 
become increasingly urgent, denying that there could he any 
true sense of citizenship under a system that did not place 
the responsibility of defending the country upon the people 
themselves. The only other event of 1915 that needed men- 
tion here was the Hon. !&Ir. Shafi’s resolution in the imperial 
legislature on September 8th, asking for direct representation 
of India at the next Imperial Conference. The demand received 
support from many quarters, English public opinion being still 
influenced by the warm feelings of gratitude naturally excited 


♦ General Smuts, War Time Speeches, 
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by tlie magnificent response of India and tbe invaluable ser- 
vice of ber army.^ Thus it was that S. P. Sinha and that rare 
product of tbe dreamy East and tbe pushful West, H. H. tbe 
Maharaja Bahadur of Bikaner, represented India at tbe 
Imperial Conference and War Cabinets, and were tbe Indian 
signatories to a treaty of peace more historic than any since 
tbe momentous pacification that, packing Napoleon off to St. 
Helena, bad rung tbe curtain down upon one act of the drama 
of humanity, to raise it very gradually upon the next. 

1916 witnessed (1) the foundation of Home Rule Leagues, 
(2) tbe Memorandum of nineteen Indian Members of the 
supreme legislature including five Muslims, which consisted of 
thirteen recommendations calculated to strengthen the legis- 
latures and liberalise tbe administration and, (3) tbe adop- 
tion by tbe Indian National Congress and the Muslim League 
of a fuller and more detailed scheme of reforms on the same 
principles.**' These schemes, if adopted, might have given 
us legislatures and executives as coordinate powers in theory, 
but in practice the executives would have become seriously 
Weakened in a short time, and now and again “embittered 
and dangerous deadlock”! between the two would have arisen. 
It so happened, however, that the problem of meeting Indian 
aspirations half-way had in the meanwhile been taken up for 
serious consideration by Lord Hardinge’s government, pro- 
bably soon after tbe death of Gokhle,® and Lord Chelmsford 
when he succeeded, continued the inquiries as energetically 
as the urgency of War preoccux^ations allowed. A compe- 
tent body of Round Table students was also investigating 
the same problem independently in England. J Sir William 
Duke, a member of the India Council was one of the number, 
and a novel idea suggested during the discussions that the func- 
tions of government might be arranged iu groups, one or more 
of which might be handed over to administrators responsible 
to legislatures, which would themselves be responsible to the 
voters, while the other functions continued to be dealt with 
by members of the executive council, and that these and the 
new administrators together might form the new govern- 
ing body tinder a head unchanged in character, was early in 

• J'or <3) see Dyarchy, pp. 90*-95, and S» Sastrfs pampMet Self Govt, for 
liitilia winder the British Flag, 

t Report. I. C, R„ para. 67; see the whole of Gh. 7, an elaborate 
criticism of the Congress League Scheme. 
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1916 by him embodied in a concrete and detailed form 
applicable to the presidency of Bengal Lord Chelmsford 
of this in May 1916, and the subsequent visit 
ot ivir. Jj. Curtis to India was doubtless availed of for a full 
discussion of the whole subject between him and members 
oi cord Chelmsford’s government. Further delay in making 
a start towards the legislative introduction of this “dyarchy*’ 
as the only possible transitional form of constitution in the 
advance from autocracy to fnU responsible government, was 
due, perhaps, to the many calls, requiring immediate attention, 
of a world wide war. But Sir James (later Lord) Meston^ 
speech as .Lieutenant Governor to the U. P, legislature 
on July 17, and Lord Islington’s address at Oxford on the pro- 
blems of Indian government three weeks later, heralded the 

commons on Monday 
the ^Oth of August. The Government of India,” read out 
tte Seoretaiy^ of State in answer to a question on the eve of 
the usual adjournment of parliament, “have for some time 
^n urging that a statement should be made in regard to 

V government, with which 

the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 

dlte-TT® of I“<Jian8 in every branch of the 

gradual development of selfgoveming 
^ progressive realisation of res- 

Eb part of the 

that substantial steps in 

should be taken as soon as possible I wotdd 

add that progre^ m this policy can only be achieved by suo- 
eesave stages. The British Government and the Government 
the responsibUity Ees for the welfare and 
ti^A the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the 

toe and measure of each advance and they must be guid- 
nLnff ®°°P®'^''fion received from those upon whom new 
opportumties of semce wiUthus be conferred, and by the ex- 
tent to which It is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity will be afiord- 
u -ii discussion of the proposals, which will be 

due course to Parliament.” Mr. Montagu added 
tot the ^vemor toeral had invited the Secretary of State 
that tose proposals could be drawn up by 
ogether m consultation With local governments, and the 
suggestions of reprerentative bodies and others might also he 
fuUy examined on the spot, and that Hia Majesty’s Goverm 
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ment had accordingly decided with H. M’s approval that he 
was to proceed to India without delay. He announced at 
the same time the decision of government that “the bar which 
had hitherto precluded the admission of Indians to commis- 
sioned rank in H. M’s army should be remcved,” and that nine 
Indians belonging to the Native Indian Land Forces who had 
been recommended for the honour by the Government of 
India in recognition of their services in the field, Were accord- 
ingly to receive commissions. 


The next stage in the story Was the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report submitted to Government in June 1918. It covered 
the entire field from the manners of the individual English- 
man in India to the selfrestraint that parliament and public 
opinion in England itself would have to exercise more and more 
on Indian questions, as Indian electorates became more and 
more conscious of their own rights and made their legislators 
arid administrators more responsible to themselves. Even 
the definite proposals it put forward were arranged under 
fourteen heads and summarised in sixtynine paragraphs. 
Some of these recommended committees to examine special 
sections of the subject and formulate in concrete detail the 
changes, new arrangements, or new relations required. A 
number of the other proposals were modified in the course of 
the Joint Committee examination of the BiU based upon them. 
The outstanding merit of the Report is its clear, close and 
statesmanlike interpretation of the announcement of policy of 
the twentieth August. It adhered scrupulously both to the 
spirit of that pledge and to the precise limitations attached 
to it. To begin at the bottom— 

“The individual,” says the report, “understands best the 
matters which concern him and of which he has experience; 
and he is likely to handle best the things which he under- 
stands. Our predecessors perceived this before us and placed 
such matters to some extent under popular control. Our 
aim should be to bring them entirely under such control. This 
brings us to our first formula: — ^There should be as far as 
possible complete popular control in local bodies and 
the largest possible independence for them of outside 
control.” 
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At the apex, on the otlier hand, no fcransfor of power could 
be made at the start. For one thing, India must be defended, 
and while this primary duty was entrusted to a British army 
of occupation and an Indian Army of mercenaries — to use the 
Word in a purely scientific way for the sake of accuracy, with- 
out detracting from the many merits of the brave troops or 
Without meaning any ofience*— officered by Englishmen, arid 
otherwise also deliberately kept seriously defective in train- 
ing and equipment and infiuence in the country, and as deli- 
berately diluted with Wild and frontier tribes and clans who 
were only half Indian in sentiment and could only furnish 
mere fighting machines and food for powder, —the British sol- 
dier and officer was necessarily the keystone of the arch. It 
is one of the fundamentals of modem political thought that 
the civil power must be su|)reme in a well-governed state. 
But while such an army continues in India the Government 
of India cannot be other than an agent of the British power, 
and that a fully selfgoverning India cannot be created faster 
than a fully Indianised army and navy. Any one who holds 
different convictions lives in dreamland. 

“The responsibility for India’s defence,” says the Report, 
“is the ultimate burden which rests on the Government of 
India; and it is the last duty of ail which can be committed 
to inexperienced or unskilful hands. So long as India depends 
for her internal and external security upon the army and navy 
of the United Kingdom, the measure of selfdetermination 
which she enjoys must be inevitably limited. We cannot 
think that Parliament would consent to the employment of 
British arms in support of a policy over which it had no 
control and of which it might disapprove. The defence of India 
is an Imperial question; and for this reason the Government 
of India must retain both the power and the means of discharg- 
ing its responsibilities for the defence of the country andjto 
the Empire as a whole.” " ' 

Hence the only constitutional changes proposed In the Gov- 
ernment of India were : (1) more Indians in the Executive 
Council, and (2) a bi-cameral legislature with a larger elected 
proportion in the more numerous and popular house. In oi^der 
that even While the legislature had Httle increase of power, 
it might as the organ of Indian public opinion exert a giriwir}^ 
jnLfluenoe upon government in their deliberations. A detailed 
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study of these proposals was unnecessary as the clauses of the 
BiE embodying them were radically improved by the Joint 
Select Committee.* 

The most fundamental of the changes proposed related 
to the provinces. Hitherto these governments were strictly 
s|)eaking, merely administrations or agencies, and the majo- 
rity moreover one-man agencies of the Simla-Dehli autocracy. 
Amongst the functions they discharged there Were a number 
‘^Vbich afforded most opportunity for local knowledge and 
social service, which stood most in need of development, in 
which Indians had shown themselves keenly interested, and 
in which mistakes, though serious, would not be irremediable.” 
The Report proposed to initiate the experiment of responsible 
government with reference to these functions. It was im- 
possible to introduce responsibility to the people into a one- 
man system, hence all provinces in which the experiment Was 
to be tried, were to have the council form of government. And 
the members of councE placed in charge of the subjects just 
indicated, which Were to be known as ‘‘‘transferred” subjects, 
were to be responsible — not to parliament and the Secretary 
of State and their agent the Goveniment of India, but*— to pro- 
vincial legislatures mainly composed of representatives elected 
by constituencies to be formed on a wide or low franchise. With 
reference to these functions, the elected legislatures were to 
be the legaEy ‘'sovereign” bodies, properly to be regarded 
as “parEaments,” the members of council concerned were to 
be thetc responsible “executive,” and the hea,d of the pro- 
vince himself Was to be, with reference to these functions, 
a strictly “constitutional” functionary, taking action or ab- 
staining, according to the deliberate (and mostly recorded) 
decisions of his accredited councellors, who Were therefore, 
fuEy entitled to be caEed his “ministers.” And the Report 
insisted further that the transfer from autocracy or depen- 
dence upon England to popular responsibEity or self govern- 
ment, must not only be introduced from the first on a sub- 
stantial scale, but also that it should be steadily carried out 
as a continuous operation, more and more functions of the 
provincial government being so transferred at short intervals, 
until within a measurable period of time, the same operation 
could also be undertaken With regard to the Government of 

* Gf. Part II of tlia BilJ as originally drafted and as amended by 
the Committee^ 
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India itseE Thus was tlie English autocraejr to evolve hj 
stages^ and within a generation or so, into a fully selfgovem- 
ing Indian democracy within the Empire, an equal partner 
. of the worldwide Indo -British Commonwealth. 

‘^Onr conception of the eventual future of India” the 
Report concluded, ‘Vas a sisterhood of States, selfgoverning 
in an matters of purely local or provincial interest, in some 
cases corresponding to existing provinces, in others perhaps 
modified in area according to the character and economic in- 
terests of their people. Over this congeries of States would 
preside a Central Government increasingly representative of 
and responsible to the people of all of them ; dealing with 
matters both internal and external of common interest to the 
whole of India ; acting as arbiter in inter-state relations, 
and representing the interests of aU India on equal terms with 
the seQ-governing units of the British Empire.’’^ 

The Franchise and Functions Committees were appointed 
in October 1918 and reported in the following February; the 
Government of India submitted their own views along with 
such important documents as the IVIinute of five heads of 
provinces and the dissenting Minute of Sir Sankaran Nair, in 
April; Lord Crewe’s committee examined another section of 
the field— the changes indicated as advisable by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report in the powers and position of the Secretary 
of State, the composition and powers of the India Council, 
the working and organisation of the India Office, and allied 
matters; and the first sketch of a new constitution to embody 
the departure of principle solemnly promised by the announce- 
ment of 1917 being thus prepared for all the parts of a complex 
structure, the Bill “to make further provision With respect 
to the Government of India” was introduced in the commons 
at the end of May, read a second time on June 5th, referred 
with the consent of the lords to a joint select committee 
of both houses of parliament and this committee started work 
on July 10th electing Lord Selborne as their chairman. They 
worked through the recess, completed the examination of wit- 
nesses — 68 in number, including heads of provinces, members of 
council (the India Council, G. G.’s Council, provincial councils,^ 
members of deputations who had gone over to England to 
represent the views of the Congress, the League, the moderate 
party, the Home Rulers, the Anglo Indians, the Christians, the 
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non-BrahiHans, tKe Indian suffragettes, and other organised 
interests and sections, and independent observers of eminence 
like H. H, the Aga l^an, Sir Michael Sadler, and Mr. Lionel 
Gurtis — on the 15th October, spent another month over the Bill, 
threshing it out thoroughly clause by clause, and reported on 
Hovember 17th, 1919. The result was commensurate With 
the labour. Lord Selbome claimed, a little later, with perfect 
justice, that in altering and adding to the original draft, the 
aim of his committee was “to remove all possible causes of 
friction, to remove all shams, to fix responsibility ever^ywhere, 
and to leave the executive With real Weapons to fulfil its res- 
ponsibilities.”* Lord Sinha advanced with equal justice another 
claim for the Bill as it was finally fashioned by the Committee: 
“we expect mistakes,” by the responsible provincial executives, 
legislatures, and their new political masters, the electorates; 
“but we claim that we have in this Bill every reasonable safe- 
guard and every device possible to minimise the seriousness 
of their results.” The bill as thus recast by the Committee 
passed the commons on December 5th, the Lords read it a 
second time the following week, passed it on December 18th, 
and this Government of India (Amendment) Act 1919, received 
the .royal assent five days later. Thus wore the fetters of 
the Government of India Act, 1858, broken at length and flung 
over the shoulder into the gulf behind, out of which the pil- 
grim path winds forward and upward to the radiant shrine of 
Freedom. For the key word, unlocking the heart of the new 
Act, is not dyarchy or step-by-step, but selfgovermiient. The 
dynasty of the I, C. S. members of council is over; the new line 
of Ministers dawns on the Indian horizon. 

The birth of the new era was attended, however, by cir- 
cumstances which unfortunately veiled its real natoe more 
and more from the vast majority in this country. From the 
middle of 1918 onwards the Great War suddenly took a new 
turn. The enemy showed signs of exhaustion which multi- 
plied rapidly. A month or two more and he collaxjsed. And 
with that a wave of extreme distrust passed through India. 
Fear usurped the throne in ail minds, that under the altered 
circumstances parliament might listen much more to the ser- 
vices and the Anglolndians and their representatives and 
friends in England, Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British 

* Mukharji, Indian Constitution, pp. 565-601. (Lord Sinlia’s and Lord 
Salbomo’a apeeclies). 
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Association and the Chambers of Commerce, and very much 
less to their ‘Own pleas and representations. Other events 
also occurred, great and small, which v^ere widely interpreted 
as signs justifying the initial dktrust, and so increased it. The 
opinions of the provincial governments on the Befomxs, the 
Minute of the five heads of provinces, the despatches of the 
Government of India itself, were followed by the far graver 
incidents of the introduction of the Rowlatt Bills into the 
Indian, and of the Asiatic Trading and Land Bill into the South 
African legislatures. In April occurred that horrible chapter 
of events in the Panjab which defied description in measured 
terms; events Which made it impossible for Sir Sankaran Nair 
to remain as a member of the Government of India and com- 
pelled Rabindranath Tagore to renounce his knighthood; events 
about which, later, even the Duke of Connaught could only 
say — “No one can deplore them more intensely than I do my- 
self.’’ Long continued and acute economic distress followed 
by actual famine in extensive areas, an infiuenza epidemic 
killing off over five millions in under five months, strikes in 
industrial areas, and the Afghan War mnst be added to the 
tale; and the deeprooted feeling for the Khilafat and for 
Turkey and the sacred places of Islam, simmering in dumb and 
blind masses, until it shot up by the thousand to the bewild- 
ered gaze of the twentieth century, in the form of the muJiajrin 
emigrant, that mediseval figure of pure tragedy. When eight- 
een thousand actually went across the border in this manner, 
“following the example of the Prophet himself, w’ho had fled 
from faithless Mecca to the faithful of Medina,”* it is easy 
to imagine hoW many more must also have been in the throes 
of a distressing mental storm for months, until finally in their 
cases the worldly anchors held. Take these influences together 
and in their interactions and it is not too much to say 
that the stars in their courses appeared to have conspired for a 
time to convert ail India to extremism with a vengeance. Large 
masses altogether innocent of politics had been lifted upto 
the level of interested spectators by the Great War, and move- 
ments like the Satyagraha campaign and the efforts of social 
and political "Workers to organise the millhands, postal j)eons 
and other labourers, swelled the volume the din and the vio- 
lence of agitatibn, and the wonder really is, not that extremist 
ideologues should have acquired unprecedented infiuence in 


Ro»«ldsh«y, p. 223 . 
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Indian politics or that milder natures like Pandit Madanmohan 
Maiaviya should ha.ve been brushed aside for the moment, 
but that a small but resolute battaKon of elderly Moderates 
succeeded, nevertheless, in keeping their own flag flying in 
Indian poEtics and joumaHsm. They saw the possibility of 
the scheme being wrecked by its determined foes, in the course 
of the deliberations of the Joint Select Committee and during 
its passage through Parliament, unless the average M. P. could 
have before Ms eyes a body of influential and responsible 
Indians, actively supporting it and ready to work it fairly for 
all it was worth when finally adopted. And they acted 
accordingly. Thus was the new constitution of Indian self- 
government by progressive responsibility conceived during the 
throes of the Great War, the pledges and appeals of Woodrow 
Wilson and Lloyd George, the ambitions of the Dominions, 
and the scientific inquiries and moral convictions of students 
like Sir William Duke, Lionel Curtis, and Professor Keith 
chalked out the line of advance, the magnificent services of 
the Indian soldier and the no less inestimable ofierings of the 
Indian people from Raja to ryot tied the hands of autocrats 
like Lord Curzon and Lord Sydenham, parliamentary leaders 
like Chamberlain, Lord Selborne and Lord Crewe cooperated 
with an enthusiast like Montagu to give his ideas definite 
shape and form, and while the Lidian extremist convinced the 
average Englishman that delay or curtailment would lead 
straight to anarchy, the Indian moderate convinced him no 
less that the scheme actually proposed would be welcomed, 
loyally Worked, and actfively pushed forward to its inevitable 
goal, — the wellbeing freedom and elevation of one-fifth of the 
human race_through autonomous evolution, 

MONTAGU CHELMSFORD Report. 

JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE Report With minutes 
of evidence* 

Indian National Congress, Moderate and other Conferences, 
Reports 1914-19. 

L. CURTIS, Dyarchy. 

H. H, THE AGA KHAN, India in Transition. 

INDIA IN 1919; INDIA IN 1920. 
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GHAPTEK XI; NOTES. 

SEGTiON 64. ■ ' 

1. la Kortli ladia. In the South there was a period of revival 
under the ¥ijayaaagar Dynasty. 

2. The Calcutta Madrassa founded in October 1780 and maintained 
for the first few months hy Warren Hastings at his own expense, was a 
Persian and Arabic institution specialising in Muhammadan law. It had 
a cheQ,uer 0 d career for over forty years, before an English class was added 
to it. The Benares Sanskrit College, founded hy Jonathan Duncan in 1792, 
was similarly an institution for Sanskrit learning. Here, too, English was 
not taught before 1827. The Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta founded 
in 1824 had a wider aim: the cultivation of Hindu (Sanskrit) literature and 
the gradual diffusion of European knowledge through the medium of Sans- 
krit. This latter attempt, however, did not succeed. Colleges were also 
established in the twenties at Agra and Dehli, in which Persian, Arabic 
Sanskrit and Hindi were taught. The Royal Asiatic Society was founded 
at Calcutta by Colebrooke in 1822. 

3. In the discussion leading up to the Charter Act of 1793 they 
succeeded in persuading the house of commons to adopt a resolution em- 
phasizing the duty of the state, ‘*to promote by all just and prudent means 
the interests and happiness of the inhabitants of the British Dominions 
in India; and that for these ends, such measures ought to be adopted as 
may gradually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge and to their 
religious and moral improvement.” But the Company through their spokes- 
men in the house and in their own Courts opposed the contemplated 
departure persistently, and the idea had to be dropped on that occasion. 
(Bflahmudf p. 229). 

4. When the first medical college in India was founded (1836), it 
was feared that no Hindu would .earn anatomy, as they thought it a defile- 
ment to touch a corpse or even a bone. When the first Hindu student 
plunged Ms dissecting knife into a body Port William fired a salute in honour 
of the event, and the <3-. C. himself shook the brave young student by the 
hand. 

—Modern Review, September 1921, p. 318. 

Hr contra, as late as the nineties, the curator, Jaipur museum, showing 
the Egyptian mummy there, used to tell people of consequence ; — *Do you 

know, Sir, the Maharaja —was here the other day; I naturally brou^t 

H.H. over here the first tiling and explained what it was. As soon as 
H.H. understood, he asked— -“what 1 only a lash ?»• and without another 
word H.H. turned back and wasted the rest of the day in baths and other 
purifications. How superstitious the uneducated are T’ 
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5. “‘The Mnsalman subjects of tbe Government are much more 
jeaions of innovation..., When it was first proposed to teach them Eng- 
lish they consulted their oracle of the day, Aziznddin of Dehli, as to whether 
it was sinful to yield to the innovation. He gave them a most sensible 
answer....” H. T, Prinsep’s Hote on Macaulay’s Minute (Sir n. Sharp 
p. 129). 

6. See D. J. Pleining: Schools with a RSessagor also ¥iiiag® Edu- 
cation In India. (Eeport of a missionary commission composed of the Hev. 
A . G. Eraser, K. T. Paul, and others); accounts of the Salvation Army at- 
tempts to reclaim criminal tribes; and similar literature ;—to get some idea 
of the varied and valuable work, in the highest sense educational, which 
missionaries are doing in India today. 

7. Sir Syed Ahmed started collecting subscriptions 1872; he won 
the enthusiastic support of Sir Salar Jung and the Stracheys almost &om 
the first; the institution began with 20 students in 1875: the Viceroy laid 
the foundation stone on the 8th January 1877. After fortythree years 
of a career of expansion Sir Syed Ahmed’s Anglo-Oriental College was 
transformed in 1920 into the Muhammadan University Aligarh. 

8. Eor the Arya Samaj Institutions see Lala Xajpatrai: The A. S. 
pp. 179-210 I have' coupled these and the U.E.S. institutions together 
merely for brevity. Of course there are profound differences also between 
the two. Perhaps the most important is that the Arya Samaj education- 
ists insist far more on the formation by tlieir students “of sound and ener- 
getic habits by a regulated mode of Uving”. (Op. cit. p. 182); in other words 
the entire life of the student in these institutions is meant to be a deliberately 
regulated discipline. The Dayanand Anglo Vedic College, Xahore, began 
with the revered Lala Hansraj as its first Principal in 1888. 

SECTION 65. 

1 . Missionary schools had an earUer start in Madras. The Tanjore 
Eesident “seconded hy the zealous exertions” of the Bev. Mr. Swartz 
started some schools, to which the Court of Directors made anmiiU grants 
from 1787. (Sir H. Sharp, pp. 3, 46, 194). 

2. One of the most influential personalities in the early histoiy of 
Indian Education; see for instance Sir V. Chirol, Indian Unrest, p. 209. 

3. See his memorial to Lord Amherst, 1M2-1823. Macaulay in 
his wellknown minute, 2-2-1835, has taken one of liis illustrations from this 
memorial. It is unfortunate that this particular minute of Macaulay’s 
should Lave obtained a celebrity out of all proportion to its intrinsic merits 
or historical importance. But Macaulay really did valuable work as Chair- 
man of the Committee, see Trevelyan: Life and Letters, Ch. 8. 
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' 4. See (ia Sfiarp) i^ufce on Macaulay's Minute and a later 

Minute by P. on the same subject; also Meredith Townsend, Asia and 
Earepei pp. ^3-329 etc. .Bishop Heber describes in his ilourfial what he saw 
at the Benares Sanskrit CoUege in 1824, where the .Pandit tHustrating an 
astronomy lesson by the terrestrial globe said the North Pole was Mount 
Meru, the tortoise was under the South Pole etc. This was "'engrafting*' 
in actual practice, and the bishop of course wondered why such ‘"rubbish" 
should be taught at a government institution. How twenty years earlier 
at the same CoUege the Pandits of that age deceived Captain Wilford a 
zealous but rather credulous Sanskritist, might he stiU read at p. 172 of 
Hegel's Philoscpby of History. 

5. In his petition to parliament (30-11-1852) Mr. Cameron also ask- 
ed for a covenanted Education Service and "‘that one or more estahlish- 
ments may be created at which the native youth of India may receive in 
Ini^nd without prejudice to their caste or reUgious feelings, such a secular 
education as may qualify them for admission into the civU and medical ser- 
vices of the East India, Company" (Mahmad, p. 82). If this suggestion 
had been adopted and if the Indian College or CoUeges in England iiad 
succeeded m regularly supplying a number of Indians to tlie civil and other 
services from the beginning, this single factor might have completely altered 
the whole history of British India during the last seventy years. 

6. Lord Dalhousie stated in 1856 that these N.W.P. schools then 
numbered 3,669-A Mills: India In 1858. p. 169. The idea of a land ^ss 
to hnance primary education originated with Thomason. Eor a brief ac- 


1. Seventh Quinquennial Eevlew' of the Promess nf - 

0912-17) p. 122; “a large percentage of parents Viilne the school "Zin” 
ly as a creche....” Dyarchy p. 289; etc. 

■ .1. oi age in the varions high school classes was hiVh 

m the he^g and feU only slowly. Bven npto 1880-5 therrX 
of over thirty joining the Entrance Class of High Schools; men who had left 
off school and worked in some department nnta they could get a year’s 
leave to try rad pass the Entrance Examination so that they could rejoin 
With improved prospects. 

3 . The problem was not confined to the education dBDarfm.nf 
?“ **■“** <iifaculty with aU the other departmLis ato 

A small aristocracy an exclusive caste must have perfect equality amongst 
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ifesi own members; but on the other hand an administrative system musl 
have a hierarchy of departments and gradations of status and emolumenfs 
within each department. It is on this rock that aristocracies, however strong 
and welllmit, have always split. They have always fought hard, inch by 
inch, and delayed the day of their extinction by every conceivable device« 
Exchange compensation allowance and a rearrangement of the departments 
Into three grades instead of two— imperia 1, provincial and subordinate, In 
stead of superior and inferior— were the devices adopted, ’'though it must be 
admitted to their credit with great reluctance. But this did not solve 
the problem of placating the Englishman outside the charmed circle of the 
civil service, and it created the worse problem of placing the Indian, how- 
ever deserving, lower than every Englishman. Indians in the superior posts 
went on increasing, their analifications went on improving. Indians with 
English University qualifications went on multiplying. These last the Eng- 
lishmen would not have as their equals in the imperial services, they them- 
selves did not care to he in the provincial services and be the inferiors 
of many Englishmen who were not their equals in qualifications, and thus 
the system broke down at length. The Islington Commission and the Mon- 
tagu Chelmsford Report registered this breakdown and made suggestions 
for the future, more or less liberal, which Sir Sankaran Nair and Mr. Mon- 
tagu carried out. For the education department in particular see the dis- 
cussion in Sir V. Chirol, p. 233, and H. R. James, pp. 115-7. It is curious- 
to note how both authors see the impossibility of equalising the status and 
emoluments of professors and civilians and yet seek some undiscoverable 
method by which they could nevertheless he equalised. The professor worth 
his salt had his own status in literature, in learning, in the estimate of his 
students, and in the joyful absorption of congenial pursuits. The professor, 
on the other hand, who falls between the two stools of the professorial 
‘chair* and ‘society* has simply missed his vocation, and . whatever his pay 
has no status whatsoever. 

4. The discussion as to the moral value of the school, how it was 
to he improved and intensified etc. thus began in all its ramifications at 
the Commission, they reported upon it at length, and it has gone on and 
on and on ever since; no reason, too, why it ever should come to an end. 

5. Ilftert, p. 468. Gokhle had argued that his proposals only meant 
a eontimious annual addition of 40 lakhs (Speeches, p. 774). -phe Govern- 
ment had to do better than that since they had argued— better teachers, better 
schools, better type of education first, then compulsion; Bs. 5 per head 
moreover, a serious underestimate; it would be nearer Bs. 10 than Bsl 
6, etc. 

6. P. 148. What the attitude of at least a section of the lead 
In Muslims was towards the British Government even upto 1883-4 might 
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be gatliered from W. S. BSant: India under Bipon, altliougii the warm 
sympathies of the writer compQls one to infer a certain amount of unconscious 
exaggeration. . . 


7. Cf. the following extract from the Vice-Chancellor’s Address to 

the Bombay University Convocation 18-8-1925:— “every livino 

TJniv^sity supplied itself with the staff it needs by training them up itself. 
And it is my humble opinion that no University can be said to be lead- 
ing a vigorous life, unless it provides itself and its colleges mth nearly all 
the staff It needs, in ail grades from the highest to the lowest. Xhe distin- 
gmshed foreign professor it also invites and employs but only for short 
terms; and it derives the fullest benefit from him, but only for subjects of 
leammg m which it is either backward or wants to advance at a quicker 
pace. But as a young University like ours grows to its fuU stature, the 
foreign professors in it must become fewer untU they become quite excep- 
tional and incideutai. . . . . . 


8. Unity of Western Civilisation (ed. F. S. Marvin) p. 170 The 
course of lectures, be it noted, was delivered in August 1915, i.e. after the 
Great War had broken out. 


9. It is quite legitimate to seek to extend , the use of Hindi-Urdii 
merely as a boll for ordinary purposes of commercial and other intercourse. 
But to teach it to boys and girls in the non-Hindi provinces in schools where' 
every hour of the time-table is so important is to deprive the vernacular 
or Engteh of so much valuable time. Hindi and Urdu again differ from 
each other m more than the script. The U.P. after a long controversy 
have had to give up the use of common Headers in schools printed in 
Devanagri script for the Hindu children and Urdu script for the Muslims- 
racel914 such common Headers are used only upto the vernacular standard 
HI. See the whole question fufly discussed in Dyarchy, pp. 308-311, 323-5. 

SECTION 67. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


_ 1. Swami DayanandSaraswati established the first samaj in Bombay 

Sana"' 


in “d demonstrative 

& the^t days of March hadoocumed the Panjdeh incident while imk 
Abdur Rahman and Lord Dufferin had been interchanging views at Rawal 
pmd^. “The danger” said Sir Alfred LyeU, “made thS Indirpeopi™' 
loyal. They are m great dread” of what might liappen “if we sot an no- 
set. and they are all afraid of each other ■•. sir V Lova« 

-- -- -e se:;‘;rA^Ly::' 
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S. On the occasion of the 28rd. I. N. Congress which could not meet 
at all that year, being thus brohen up in humiliating disorder within a few 
minutes of the election of the president. The shoe was heavy and nailed. 

4. Tile words in inverted commas fairly render what Tilak himself 
told H. W. Nevinson. even when his object w^as to convince N. that there 
was little difference except in methods between his party and the moderates 

(New Spirit, pp. 71-77.) 

5. Lyell Life, Ch. 13. The first minute recorded h!s own views, 
the second those of the Governor General in Council. Eepresentation 
at least for the provincial legislatures was recommended As to throw- 
ing more of the higher appointments open to Indians, the concessions drawn 
up by the Aitcheson Commission were thought too liberal by the S. of S. 
or the S. of S. in council, and^werc whittled down, nor were they acted upon 
till 1896. 

6. The Union of South Africa has a population of nearly 8 millions, 
only a million and- a quarter being Whites. In Ehodesia out of 1.7 mil- 
lion inhabitants less than 40,000 are not native Africans. In Kenya the 
Indians and Arabs are to the Europeans as 7:2; and all three together 
are to the aborigines as 1:72. 

7. Whether this is really the case at a particular time in any com- 
munity is a question of fact, to be carefully and impartially gone into by 
competent men strictly as a question of fact, and by the application of 
tests capable of yielding measurable results. Assertions on the subject, 
partisan, demagogic and journalistic, ought not to count at all. And it 
is a complex question about which even amongst competent judges with 
all the evidence before them, there would be plenty of room for an honest 
difference of opinion. 

8. E, C. Dutt called the Cotton duties Act 1896 **an instance of 
fiscal injustice unexampled in any civilised country in modem times*" — 
Victorian Age, pp. 538-44. Has any one ever told Lancashire, I wonder, 
that the policy it has pursued has contributed its bit towards breeding ir- 
reconcilables and potential anarchists in India? 

9. The most musical rendering of the song I ever heard was from 
two Bengalis singing it together on a memorable day a little before sunrise 
at the Erench Garden, Surat, in the pandal of the Congress, that only a few 
hours later was given the sack— or the shoe rather ! — by the delegates from 
the Bombay Deccan and C. B. and Berar* I suppose it was the hour and 
the place which blended the liquid cadence for my ear into notes of a 
never-to-be-forgotten harmony. 


'if 

r' 
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1- Perhaps this one trait is sufficient by itself to show how raw and 
irresponsible Indian anarchism was even when some of its crimes reYeal- 
ed such baffling capacity for subterranean plotting. 

2. For an example of how a pensioner retiring from a high posi- 
tion incurring the displeasure of local officials was ruined by them in those 
days, see W. S. Blunt: India under Ripon, p. 43. 

% Speeches, p. 829. dokhie had been in England earlier during 
the year and the announcement of this as the ‘goal’ was deliberately de- 
cided upon in consultation with the elder congress leaders in England and 
also, probably, in India, See Dadabhai Naoroji'vS message to the Benares 
Congress, especially the following passages “We are now on the eve of 
our arriving of age, and we have to make a new start forward. .... .The 
work of the Congress in India and England has developed a clear and most 
urgent aim, viz. selfgovernment like that of the Colonies in the way most 
suitable to the peculiar circumstances of India... •♦The tide is with us. 
All Asia is w’aking up. The Isles of the East (Japan) have made the start,* 

4. Of course, in the rapidly growing voluine of Congress oratory 
there were passages here and there of earlier dates pointing to this goal, e.g. 
Surendranath Bannerji’s speech as president at Poona, 1895. But these 
were at those earlier dates, little more than flowers of rhetoric. With Gokhle 
began from 1905 the claim that this was the substance and the sum, that 
this was indubitably due to India in her own right. 

5. See the Address, H. H, the Aga Khan’s speech, Lord Minto’s 
speech in reply, the Govt, of India’s despatch to the S.S. No . 21, 1-10-1908 
paras. 18-21 (Mukharji 1 pp. 283-7) &c. Moriey strongly disapproved, but 
had to accept it as an integral part of the reform scheme. (Recollsciions 
II 315, 325 etc.) 


Mr. Mahammad Ali said at the Coconada Congress session in Ms pre- 
sidential address <1923) that the Muslim deputation to Lord Minto of wMch 
he had been a member, had been inspired by leading members of the I.C.S. 
Granted. The Muslim community accepted the advice or yielded to the 
pressure, and so the responsibility is theirs as much as if it had been their 
own independent act. And the Muslim community have throughout ac- 
cepted the conseQtuencea and fruits of that initial step from that day to 
this, as beneffcial to themselves. It is only the younger generation of 
Muslims now on the threshold of public life who are beginning to realise 
that communal privilege means disunion with and opposition to Hindus, 


^$72 , tJHAPOT® -Xi:- 

and so instead of a blessing it is a curse; that for harmonious and rapid 
progress Indians have to transcend communal differences— See reports of 
'the debate at the Muslim University Union, Aligarh, Christmas 1925. 

6. The proportion of elected Muslims to elected Indian members 
was to be— the Panjab one hah; Bengal 40%; Bombay one -third; U . P . 30%; 
Bihar 25%; Madras and 0. P. 15%; and it was also agreed that Muslim 
voters were to vote only through their special electorates. 

SECTION 69. 

1. See Sir BhupendraUath Basu’s address as Congress president, 
1914- his pamphlet “Why India is heart and soul with.England the verses 
(good evidence even when indifferent as verses) of many writers from Wil- 
liam Watson and Nawab Jimg Bahadur downwards some of which will be 
found in the numbers of, the newspaper India from September 1914 to the 
end of the War; the relevant resolutions of the legislatures and of the Con- 
gress and the League from 1914 onwards; the proceedings of the meetings 
and conferences convened for special war efforts etc. 

2. Seelay’s Expansion of England appeared and the Imperial Federa- 
tion League was formed, 1883. The first Colonial Conference was held, 
1887; the second 1894; the third 1902; the next was the first “Imperial**, 
Conference, 1907. The second, 1911, had the diplomatic and foreign si- 
tuation (the Agadir incident) fuUy expounded by the Foreign Secretary 
of State in a secret session. These have been foUowed by the Imperial War 

' Conferences and Cabinet meetings during the Great War, the Imperial Peace 
Conference, and the Imperial Conference, 1921. For a very brief account, 
see in the Edinburgh Review for April 1921, J. A.B. Marriott: ‘Organisa- 
tion of the Empire,* \ 

Mukharji I part VIH gives the Hon. Mr. Shaft’s Eesolution, Sir R. 
Borden and-Mr. Massey’s Resolution at the Imperial War Conference (April 
1917) admitting India to the conferences, the Premier’s speech, 18-5-1917» 
re the Indian representative attending the Imperial War Cabinet meetings 

It followed as a matter of course that India took part in the Peace 
• Conference at the end of the Great War, and that she joined the League of 
Nations as- an original member of that body. 

3. On the grant of responsible government to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, Closer Union societies were formed in South Africa 
1906-7. On the accomplishment of the Union of South Africa these were 
conyerted into Round Table societies, similar societies were formed in Ca- 
nada, New Zealand, England, Australia, and Newfoundland, 1909-10; the 
problem of the reorganisation of the Empire was the subject they set before 
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tliemselves to study eo-operatively, and the quarterly organ, the Eoanil 
Tiile was started. Mr. Curtis published the Problem of the Commonwealth 
and the Commonwealth of Nations, 1916. He came to India in October 
(Dyarcfiy* pp. 39-90). 

4. For instance here are a few sentences from the pen of a leader 
noted for the mildness of his nature and the habit he has cultivated of 
weighing eveiy word. “The responsibility of ruling India will be accepted, 
Mr. Curtis assures us, as a high spiritual task; viz. that of ‘preparing for 
freedom the races which cannot as yet govern themselvesh . . . .This is the new 
humiliation that stares us in the face, if we do not make it clear betimes 
that we will not tolerate the pretensions of the Dominions .... Patience is a 
difficult virtue to exercise when a certain set of people brand you as an in- 
ferior race, exclude you ruthlessly from their territory, and then coolly of- 
fer to administer your affairs and exploit your resources, adding at the same 
time that it is all for the purpose of teaching you how to govern yoursel- 
ves.” (Srinivas Sastri, Self Government for India under the British Flag, 
1916, p. 7.) 

6. It is not too much to say that the very first service rendered 
by the Indian army in the Great War was comparatively and historically 
speaking of the most inestimable value. The Indian army first took up 
its position on October 24th, 1914, between Generals Pulteney and Smith 
Dorrien (Sir A. C. Doyle; British Campaign, 1914, Chs. 7-10). Over three 
weeks followed of a terrific contest, including the first battle of Ypres. A 
German force over six lakhs strong had started to drive the British into 
the sea, reach Calais and make it impossible for England to cooperate further 
with the French on land in France and Belgium. The English never had 
even half the number to oppose this advance; the disparity in equipment 
was greater still. And yet the Germans could advance only five miles in 
a whole month, they lost over 25% of the troops employed, and they fell 
back beaten. As Sir F. Younghusband said in a paper at the Boyal Colonial 
Institute (May 11, 1915) “the seventy thousand troops from India were 
sent to the front while the Germans were making their tremendous lunge 
to reach Calais and just at the moment when the British line there had 
become thinned to breaking point; but for this Indian reinforcement, our brave 
little army would have been swept off the Continent.” 

6. Ibid, para. 28; and H. H. the Aga Khan’s letter to the Times 
(liondon) August 14, 1917, publishing Gokhle’s Scheme- H. H . says he gave 
copies soon after Gokhle’s death (February 19, 1915) to Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Willingdon, and the Secretary of State. For Gokhle’s scheme see 
Bpessbes, 3® pp. 1025-9. (All the other references to Speeches throughout 
this book are to 2"), 
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CHArTEB XI; NOTES. 



7. In the preamble to the Government of India Act 1919 instead 

of “the British Government and the Government of India”, we read “Par- 
liament upon whom the responsibility lies for the welfare ” The change 

was deliberate— see Joint Commitfeo Report, para. 7. Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel 
as delegate of the Indian National Congress had told the Joint Committee, 
that the I. N. Congress and the people of India “repudiated the claim of 
others to decide for India the time and measure” etc., quoting in support 
resolutions of the I. N. Congress 1917, the special I. N- Congress August 
1918, the I. N. Congress, 1918 etc. See in the above Report his evidence 
Vol. 2 pp. 101-119 and Appendix 0. 

8. The best brief summary of the proposals of the report is to be 
found in Mr. Montagu’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s Indian Budget Debate 
speeches, 6-8-1918; see also Lord Islington’s speech in the lords on the same 
date. For an independent summary with criticism, helpful because fu Ly 
accepting the underlying principles, see Round Table viii, pp. 778-802 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE DAWN OF DYARCHY : THE FIRST PHASE, 

Section 10, A Bevolution, The changes introduced by 
the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1919,^ are so 
farreaching in character as to amount to a revolution. In 
inaugurating the new central legislature on February 
9, 1921, Lord Chelmsford said, — 

“History is a continuous process. In human affairs, as 
in nature, there are no absolute beginnings. But there are 
changes of degree so great as to be changes of kind, and 
this is one of them.’’ 

It is true, of course, that the growing number influence 
and pressure of the Indian nationalists and the tendency to 
freedom and representative government inherent in British 
history are the general causes, and the particular ideals and 
impatiences generated by, and the unprecedented services and 
sacrifices of India during, the Great War are the immediate 
compelling causes for the new departure. It is also a fact 
that what Lord Chelmsford’s government had proposed even a 
conservative temperament like Austin Chamberlain’s rejected 
as not fundamental enough, and that the iDronouncement of 
August 20, 1917, read out in the commons by E. S. Montagu, 
was a formula or mantra that had been agreed to after full 
consideration by Crown and Cabinet and Government of India 
alike. Nevertheless, in the Act as finally fashioned under the 
contact cooperation and conflict of many minds, none can 
overlook the personal and exceptional contribution of that 
devoted indomitable potter at the wheel, E. S. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India at this crisis in our history, a noble 
and resolute idealist, who permitted nothing whatever in the 
three Worlds (“Lokas”),* nothing however famiHar or^ unusixal, 
neither the Armistice, nor the Panjab frightfulness', nor the 
inherent bias of the services and their die-hard representatives 
in England, nor the inevitable dilatoriness of the parliamentary 
machine, nor finally the ideologist vapourings of Indian ex- 
tremism, to slacken the motion of the wheel, his deft fingers 

♦ A Hindu pljrase meaning the heavenly, terrestrial, and nether 
regions. 
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ineeesantly moulding the wet earth brought up in lumps by 
his experts, his committees, and their Witnesses, until the pre- 
cious vase was ready in its finished contour and articulate in- 
dividuality for the furnace of actual experience. Montagu is 
beyond all question the father of the new era in India, as A. 0. 
Hume was the father of the congress thirty five years earlier. 
And, moreover, it cannot be too emphatically asserted that the 
changes are not merely the natural development of a long 
antecedent process, but, in their depth and scope, they cons- 
titute a new era altogether, indeed, they initiate a political 
revolution as radical and noble as- — and (of course) on a scale 
far greater than^ — that in 1869, Which in a few decades created 
Modern Japan, or as that other revolution, with a longer period 
of gestation punctuated by Wars, which gave Modern Italy 
to the World, a unified national constitutional monarchy. 

Section 71, Provincial Legislatures : Structure. In pophlar 
government of the parliamentary, as distinguished from the 
presidential, type, the centre of authority, the pivot of power, 
or the working sovereign, in all matters political, executive, 
and legislative, is the cabinet or ministry. Popular self- 
government in this type of constitution works through the 
de facto sovereignty of ministers responsible to the electors 
through the legislature. This institution of cabinet rule grew 
up in England as the result of a long historical process. It 
has been imitated in many comitries from France to New 
Zealand, with more or less success, developing some novel 
features in most of them but at the same time demonstrating 
its surprising adaptability to varying surroundings and cir- 
cumstances. And it is this form of internal selfgovernment 
which the Act of 1 91 9 introduces here, as “the one” remaining 
blessing, “without which the progress of a country cannot be 
consummated. ” f The changes in the provincial executives and 
legislatures are thus fundamental features of the new constitu- 
tion, necessarily involving correlated changes introduced 
simultaneously into the other parts of the structure, in order 
that the whole might be transformed into a consistent workable 
machine. 


♦ See the Eight Honourable S . Sastri’s fine and just tribute to 
Mo ntagu at the unveiling of his statue, 14-5-1925 . Per Contra, gee Sir 
M. O'Dwyer: India as i Knew it. _ 

t Eoyal Proclamation, 2^-12-1919, 
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Nine of the provinces^ — Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., 
Fanjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, C.P. and Berar, and Barma’*' 
—now become Governments, Instead of depending upon the 
Government of India, they now Have their own loans, taxes 
and budgets, and their money proposals, arising out of their 
annual budget statements, are submitted to the vote of their 
respective legislatures in the form of demands for grants, and 
ahy of these or any of its component items these legislatures 
hiight refuse or reduce in amount. There are, of course, limi- 
tations to the exercise of these powers and checks upon it. And 
the spirit of impatience distrust and opposition has been so 
rampant in recent years that a great deal too much is made 
of this. The far more important fact undoubtedly is that these 
limitations and checks are, in letter as well as in spirit, excep- 
tional and provisional in character, to be only maintained 
until the transition from the status of a conquered dependency 
to the higher one of a selfgoverning and equal partner in the 
British Commonwealth or League of Sister Nations is fully 
accomplished. The provincial legislatures set up imder the 
Act are autonomous bodies in posse, and it is only for a time 
that they are to behave like an heir who is under age, the Gov- 
ernor in Council being placed in the position of sole adminis- 
trator of part of the estate, and the Governor himself in the 
higher position of a guardian and mentor to the heir. This 
period of transition, moreover, cannot be indefinitely prolong- 
ed. Nor is the executive to behave during the transition as 
before, as an autocracy or the agent of an autocracy, but as a 
guardian holding himseH ready to be relieved of his vicarious 
burden as soon as possible, and pledged in the meanwhile to 
discharge his duties strictly according to the provisions of 
the Act, and so as to “further the purposes of the Act to the 
end that the institutions and methods of government therein 
provided shall be laid upon the best and surest foundations, 
that th v people of the presidency (or province) shall acquire 
such habits of political action and respect such conventions as 
will best and soonest fit them for seH-govemment,”^ Fronti 
nullu fides, once bit twice shy, are undoubtedly good rules 
of prudence; and politics, diplomacy and all strategy are of 
course the most important spheres for the application of such 
maxims; but it is sometimes the duty of the historical student 


♦ The last from 1928. Ctoorg has a LegiaUtire CouncH with very 
few powerg from W24. 
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to warn tke young patriots of to-day that tho younger patriots 
of the next decade might regret and condemn the distrust of 
today as having gone to unreasonable lengths. 



The Montagu-Chehnsford Report had pointed but as car- 
dinal defects of the Morley legislatures “the very restricted 
nature of the franchise” and “the lack of connection between 
the primary voter and the member who sits in the councils.” 
“The vote of the supposed primary voter,” it noted, “had no 
effect upon the proceedings of the legislative council,” And 
it commented, “In such circumstances there could be no res- 
ponsibility upon, and no political education for,” the voter. 
The radical change to be made, the new foundation to be laid 
down, was “to call an electorate into existence capable of bear- 
ing the weight of responsible government. The Morley- 
Minto structure had to be scrapped as incapable of develop- 
ing into an organism embodying responsibility. 

The new legislatures created under the Act enfranchised 
over five million persons as voters for the provincial councils, 
and over nine laMis and a quarter for the central legislature. 
At the second elections, 1928, the numbers had risen to over 
seven millions and a half and nearly a million respectively, 
the increase in the first number being clue mainly to the in- 
clusion of .Barma.t The numbers will be larger for the third 
elections, mainly by the inclusion of more women voters in 
the existing constituencies, and by the addition of some special 
constituencies of factory labourers. The nmnber of votes 
actually cast was also, all things considered, J very fair at the 
first elections and jumped up at the second. It is one of the 
greatest achievements in recorded history, and its scope, mag- 
nitude and decisive character will come to be recognised more 
and more as political organisation grows up throughout the 
land and the voter learns what power he has acquired and 
hoW to wield it intelligently. Whatever people to whom the 
whole tiling is so novel might feel about it today, the reform 
cannot fail to be seen in its proper perspective in less than 
twenty years. 


* Para. 83. 

t See the TableS’—India in 1920, App. 11; and Report Reforms 
Enquiry Committee (Mtiddiman) App. No. 3. 

t See indit in 1920, pp. 65-6, 
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Of sound mind is entitled to a vote or 
votes, (a) if not convicted of certain offences (generals or elec- 
toral) at any tune wit^hin the preceding five years, and (6) 

oom°muni+ ^ luaHlmations — residence, membership of a 

community (e.g. Mushm, Christian, etc.) or a class (e.q. factory 

aSHo etc), property, parent S 

tice ifu X 1 education, certain kinds of ser- 

electoral rules for 

tl e particular legislative chamber in respect of its various 
to^nro-^iice^^^’ Property qualifications vary from province 

urban arcL ^TK aU the 

snedal- an^ coiistituencies are general, communal, or . 

mav also hp ®“olled in a general or communal electorate 

SaLt reimdlJ It. " 

encSs are iL^l thousands of yoters grouped in eonstitu- 

oSte™^ 1 ''® in the full sense 

ot tne^ term. They are also predominantly popular assemblies 

r.k .’oSif rr‘z *• ”• 

further streimthetd’ h representative character is stiU 
mrficnlaf ^ earmarking for representatives of 

onf tenth ofThe tota^ interests a number of the seats, 
nated nou-^fflc^-ai T “‘ll®®'"’ ^F® F° he filled by nomi- 

tosether there "T^® Proinnoial legislatures taken 

togetner there ate fifty-six such seats, out of which fortv-two 

oTa""rn S;r 1 *’® hy the nomtaaS 

,i-\ T'F® * ™®“her of the special class or interest for 
which It is earmarked. Nominated officials are to number 
no more than twp-tenths of the chamber, and in everruS 
^nce the administration nominates only as many offirials 
as arc absolutely indispensable to furnish tto necessary c.uSe 
and mformation to the house, and to place bffiornt'’S ex! 

Thr’^s!!vemor**°'*^*"®® ^^® ^‘®^® hhe administration. 

Imon or f " “ "Edition a 

pemon or persons as experts, not more than one in Assam 
not more than two elsewhere. Assam, 

genial constituencies are urban (marked T* in the 
®PP°^^*®) (B)- The communal constituonffie! 

IT consutueacies, as 
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are the Muslim (M) constituencies in all provinces except 
Barma, the European (E) constituencies iuvsix of the provinces, 
the Anglo-Indian (A) constituencies in three, the Indian 
Christian (X) constituencies in Madras, and the Sikh (S) con- 
stituencies in Panjab. The Non-Brahman castes in Madras 
and the Marathas in Bombay 8 are provided for by a reserva- 
tion, out of the seats for the general electorates, of twenty- 
eight and seven seats respectively. In Barma instead of the 
M, T. {Muslim town) and M, E. (Muslim rural) electorates we 
have Indian constituencies returning eight and Karen con- 
stituencies returning five members. The Europeans have 
no electorates in three provinces. But in Assam they get 
full representation through the special Commerce and Industry, 
Planters and Miners (C) electorates, and may also have one or 
more nominated representatives. In Pan jab one of the seats 
to be filled by unofficial nominees is earmarked for Europeans. 
And in C. P. and Berar one of the unofficial nominations is 
reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians together. Repre- 
sentatives of this last community have seats earmarked in 
Panjab and U.P., one each. And the Indian Christians, who 
have five elected representatives in Madras, have two nominat- 
ed representatives in Bengal, and one each in four other 
provinces. 

The special constituencies are the Landholders (L), the 
University graduates (U), and Commerce and Industry, Plan- 
ters and Miners (C)*. They have been assigned only ninety- 
one seats out of the total number of seven hundred and seven- 
teen seats fiUed by election, and some more representatives 
of these classes might get into the legislatures by nomination. 
The University constituencies in particular have only nine 
seats in aU. Property, capital and brains, however, might 
be well able to look after themselves by getting into the legis- 
latures through the general and communal electorates also. 
But the framers of the present legislative structures have 
certainly overlooked (1) factory labour.^ It has not only no 
elected representative of its own, even of nominees to voice 
ils views and grievances, it has only five for the whole of 
British India. Other glaring defects are;*— (2) in U.P. ur^ 
areas are under represented, 6 (3) the Panjab and Bengal® 

legislatures are too communal, and, per cow^m, (4) the C.P. 

* Urban factory labour consiHuenclef nre likely to be at 

the third elections. 
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and Berar chamber does not appear to be sufficiently so. 
The figures _aIso show that (5) more people can and should be 
enlranchised in Bombay and in C.P. and Berar. 

Section 72. Provincial ExemUves. The head of tbp 
pro Vince is not to be a inember of his legislature; he has only 
the royal right of the constitutional pivot to command its 
attendance and to address it on suitable occasions. He con! 
venes it, he prorogues it, and he dissolves it. But after a 
dissolution he must order fresh elections within six months 
or with the sanction of the Secretary of State, nine months' 
^d the president of the legislature, after the fii-st four years' 
IS to be one of its members elected to the position by itself’ 
and assigned a, salary by its own vote. This provisffin has 
already come into operation in every province except Barma. 

wifWb® creation of a popular and representative chamber 
with the obpct of makmg it an organ to convey the sovereiim 
popular wlU to the executive government and win comnU 
ance from it by pohtical and constitutional means, neoessariW 
involves material alterations in the structure of the executive 
government Itself, and, moreover, a irmde^menM Tmll 
psychology. Of the provinces, the frontier nro vinrSc 
of Baluchistan and N.W.F.P., and Barma also at first werp 
left outeide the scheme. Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg Dehii 
the iindamans Were either not large enough or not fitted for 
representative government. C.P. and Berar, Panjab, and UP 
out of the remaimng eight, were one man administrations’ 
This was one structural defect. AU eight were mere sub a^I!, 
oies of the Government of India, and this in turn 
an agent of the British sovereign, i.e. Parliament 
and Secretary of State. This was another structural defect’ 
Both could be and were remedied by the same Act tbct ^ 
ed the representative legislatures of these eight nro-rin^^^' 
On the.decision in 1922 to extend the reforms to Barmr^o?h 
defects were remedied there also. But the change in 
ehology was a problem that had to be left to solle itedf ?.* 
we went along; only, proper steps had to be immediatchr- * 
tiated to secure in the ser^ces a personnel focSnffif 
thetio towards this radical revolution. And this ^was^ne’ 
The new men as they joined in the premier and nrovinc^ri 
ci^ services would naturally pick up a mentality iuiS to 
the new order just as they picked up all the» work Po7the 
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men already here, brought up in different traditions, liberal 
conditions were provided to enable them to retire from their 
posts and from Lidia without serious loss, if they chose to do 
so; the implication being that if they elected to remain, they 
were expected to adapt themselves to the new aims, the al- 
tered methods, and the changed conditions; that, at any rate, 
it would not be sporting in them to view this change itself 
as an intolerable grievance. Moreover, all the services were 
to be manned in all grades more and more by Indians.’* ** The 
Indianisation of the higher grades in the Railway and other 
services has also been taken in hand, as noted in an earlier 
chapter. Whether these and similar measures so far taken 
were sufficient to secure the objects aimed at, is a matter about 
which there is ample room for differences of opinion. The 
best informed view would appear to be that a great deal more 
must be also done without delay, some of it rather hard for 
England to agree to. But at the same time it should never 
be forgotten that some of the worst legacies of the past no 
merely structural or administrative remedies or merely poli- 
tical developments could touch. We can overcome them 
only very very gradually and long after selfgovernment in its 
main essentials becomes fully established from end to end of 
our vast country. But that parliament and our rulers and 
those who have the greatest inffuence with them are not only 
wide awake in the matter but also honest and serious, that 
they realize the nature of what they have here started and 
will see it through, is not at ail open to doubt. The attitude 
of mind that still persists in iodlangmpon the Reforms as a 
pretence and a sham is not only unfair to England, it is also 
highly injurious in many ways to the best interests of our own 
country. And this is being recognised more and more: num- 
bers are leaving the Swarajist party, to give a trial to what 
they call the new principle of ‘"Responsive Cooperation.” 

The phrase “superintend, direct and contror’ was first 
used, we have seen, in Pitt’s India Act. It has been repeat- 
ed in every subsequent Act on the subject. Even the Act of 
1919 repeats it. The Secretary of State for India is to “superin- 
tend, direct and control” most things relating to India. The 
Governor-General in Council (pa3dng due obedience. to the 
Secretary of State’s orders) is to “superintend, direct and 

* Tile Public Service Commission for the All-Iiidia and all higher servi 

ces has been appointed, and will begin worlc from October 
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control” the civil and military government of India. Bnt at 

inserts a preliminary phrase 
- subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made there- 

unpretending phrase makes all 
the ^fference. These 'provisions and rules made thereunder” 
are the new law. And we may grasp its sum and scope best 
by at once putting aside such of these provisions as are nena- 

executives 

old legislates, the old distribution of power and the 
old fetters of the 1858 and 1861 Acts, should cease to be. Our 
concern is with the positive provisions which enable the crea- 
tion of the new order. 

But prior to these provisions negative and positive, there 
IS one pretomary or analytical provision.. “Subjects in 
lation to the functions of government”* are to be “classified” 
iS and “transfen-ed” subjects; and 

if 6>eoond group, or such provincial subjects as are 
not transferred, are also caUed “reserved” subjects. With 
tto smgle new conception or distmction, the -whole of the new 
stmcture is bmit up so as to provide organs suited to the birth 
and growth of I’csponsible selfgovernment. 

“Subjects in relation to the functions of government” 
the allocation of revenues or moneys” for their '^adnvhvJ^ 

tration,” without some method of Ltog 2^0^10 t 

the revenues or moneys it loses by the transfer, either by “con 
tnbutiom” from the second to the first, or in some othi wav- 
nor could the administration of such subject or subjects be 
earned on by the new authority to the best advantage, wiLut 
the power or freedom to legislate about it, or to raise loans nn 
the security of the allocated revenues, or to impose fresh taxaf 
tion. if and when necessary. And if the new authority is‘ to 
begiven to a body, -which— a mere agent— never has had such 
independent responsibihty in the past, it is all the more de. 
suable to confer upon it this higher status so as to leave no 
ambiguity about it. Selfgovei-nment means not merely the 
adnimister, but atoinistration, finance and Wik- 
tion aU ttoe m one, each used as required to win the best results 
out of the other two. Moreover it was not enough merely 
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to make the jiinior provinces which were one-man adminis- 
trations, like iheir seniors and . merely to give them executive 
councils. All the nine provinces required a new organ quit A 
different from executive councils. The executive councils 
would merely deal with the “subjects in relation to the func- 
tions of government” which were not “transferred.” The 
announcement of parliament was that there was to be a grant 
of self government “by stages.” And although parliament 
had also declared that the very first stage was to be a “sub- 
stantial” advance, it never meant to transfer all the subjects 
at once; at the first stage, at any rate, some important subjects 
were “reserved”; and the function of the executive councils 
was to attend to these as in the past. Again, the provincial 
authority had stiU to continue to function as the agent of the 
Government of India in the administration of some of the 
“central” subjects, and the executive councils would have 
to attend to these also as in the past, “with due obedience to 
orders.” But some important subjects were to be “trans- 
ferred.” They were to be transferred by the old sovereign, 
viz. the British Parliament, Cabinet, and Secretary of State, 
to a new sovereign, viz. the people of the province. The ex- 
ecutive councillors of the province could not be made respon- 
sible to this new sovereign, since they were and would continue 
to remain responsible, in the last analysis, to their own sove- 
reign, the British people and parliament and their supreme 
executive. Hence the creation, under the “provisions of this 
Act and rules made thereunder,” of extensive electorates, re- 
presentative chambers, and as their executive agents, naturally 
arising out of them and as naturally responsible to them, of 
ministers. The head of the province and his nnnisters are 
to be the executive of the new sovereign, the people of the 
province, just- as the head and councillors are the executive 
of the old sovereign, the British people, who still continues 
as the senior sovereign. This new system of government is a 
Dyarchy, which means rule by two rulers or sovereigns; in 
the present case they are the British people and the people 
of the province. And this is the fundamental meaning of 
the term. But as by the word ‘ruler’ is also meant the per- 
son or body actually wielding the executive power on behalf 
of the ultimate political sovereign. Dyarchy also means (1) 
the Governor in Council and (2) the Governor and Ministers, 
both bodies ruling together, the first being in authority in 
relation to the “reserved” subjects and functions, and the 
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second, in relation to the “tmn^f priori » ^ i ^ 

and, flnaOy, the fi..t to conti'^the 

the second, rooted in the soil, grow/u?”^ 

sponSMe^rtS Tn sJvLd4 oSr'''Lw’“tf T 

Governor be responsible both hi^Ldt the 

province t The constitutional answer to thatTs v^r^ simn^f 
Becciusevhe has express instructions fmm i^* ^ simple, 

to that e,ffect;=>= beciuse Te lol hel ^^^reign 

is that of a “constitutional” hea^, wlliU “ 

of any well-ordered mind is far hio-her tha^ th!/ 
autocrat or of his subordinate agif ISSlv 

is only in so far as he does carry out thfe c^idThTt%'* 
becomes m reality the nrovinoial ^ command that he 

(.hough only C“r'con‘ .So“ r«““ 

by other persons, high and low. ^ GfOT-einors, as 

How are these central, reserved and fp-.nt.ii . . . 

and functions defined? ATqj philosonhicalK- subjects 

raoteristic British manner, practicSlv 

aays the Act, “mean subje;ts'^^rd^ffied IndJX^tTC 
that IS to say, the distribution into the three wronns 
accepted as the Devolution Rules made bv ^ 

Council .,„h th. ..Mfoi rflL "rS’T 

in Council, and with the aDDrovDi nf i State 

Jaent,” lay it down by ieSS fiS ^neS ’n^fn,^^ 

ing to th ^ procedure provided by tL Act S Niff 

deal of precise and expert deliberation was not dew d ® 
matter before deciding it. This is an osspnfioi'f^^?*®^ 

BrRish tradition in politics annL^toir 

and importance of ,yl,ich, the Indian mind, dmiTied for^^^ ^® 

tunes in abstractions and lovomacbies “ I “ 

perfectly. We ha\-e seen in Ch Y b!,™ ft^ ™' 

administration had induced the' Q^vemramt ^ 

evermore and more of the work to the nrrfrit ^ 

Cd to by each of them, LTte tried aS^^TL'" b" 
employed had been framed with revenue and expStfJS 

* to “Instructions to Goveraora/* 
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the matters principally to be attended to, and so the devo- 
lution of administrative functions had been disguised by being 
spoken of merely as a classification of the revenue and expen- 
diture into Imperial Heads, Provincial Heads, and Shared or 
Divided Heads. In this scheme substitute the word ‘subject’ 
or ‘function’ for ‘head,’ and we have the starting point for 
our further deliberations. Of the various functions of govern- 
ment, the Imperial government Was specially and directly 
concerned with some : this group, in our new classification, 
would be called central subjects. The provinces, under the 
arrangement as it had historically developed, Were specially 
in charge of some others. And out of these provincial subjects, 
land revenue, stamps, excise, income tax, and irrigation Were, 
in the system as it had grown up, “divided heads”; some, in 
some of the provinces only, the rest in all. What was to be 
done with these ? Secondly, what would be the best changes 
to make in the old distribution, since the question now was 
wider than that of revenue and expenditure only ? And, 
thirdly, what subjects out of the provincial group were to be 
“transferred”? These were the questions from Which we had 
to advance to a solution of the new problem set to us by our 
new aims. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report indicated the solution 
in outline. It recommended that— 

(1) Income tax '.hould remain a central subject. 

(2) Stamps should be subdivided into general and 

judicial, and the first should remain a central 
subject. 

(3) The other divided heads should become provincial 

subjects; and since land revenue, the largest 
individual item in income, would thus become 
“provincial,” the responsibility for famine relief 
and for major irrigation works, protective as 
Well as productive, should also devolve on the 
provinces. 

(4) Applying this scheme to the budget figures for 

19I7-18, it Was found to give the provinces as 
a Whole a gross surplus of Rs. 15.6 crores, and. 
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conversely, to leave the central government 
with a deficit of Bs. 13.6 crores. Hence the 
Keport also recommended that each province 
should make a “contribution” to the central 
government out of its surplus, and so calculated 
tnat the provincial contributions added together 
should be sufficient to wipe out the deficit of 
the central government. 

(6) The Beport anticipated that the Reforms would 

provincial expenditure 
especially on education and other nation -build- 
therefore laid down as a 
oM^al prmoiple that any scheme of handing 
over resources to the provinces must give them 
^eater resources than in the past, so Lt it 

central government 
less than what it required for its needs. In a 
rew years no doubt the central government would 

meanwhile, the provinces wiU have to hand 
of their surplus. And it recom- 
annual contributions must 
oe the hrst charge on the provincial revenues. 

independent administration 
w^ untffinkable without legislative and financial 
ndependence also, it recommended that these 

powers should also be conferred upon the 

provinces as far as necessary. 

Tffis, however, was but a sketch in broad outline. The 
central and provincial governments set to work coUectine 
and arranging the relevant material along these Imes nrnK^ 
1 ^ the difficulties and formulating suggestions and the oues' 
l^n was thoroughly examined by 

Tffiey pr^ared a detailed classification of “subjects ” and 
advised that the power of the central government to interS^e 
even m transferred subjects was to continue for two objects 
oifiy; VIZ. (1) to safeguard central subjects, and (2) to decide 
mterprovmcial questions, whan the provinces concir^li 
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themselves unable to come to an agreement. And on reserv- 
ed subjects they decided that, though the executive prima- 
rily responsible for them was the Governor in Gouncil, the 
provincial legislatures were concerned with them as directly 
as with transferred subjects, and therefore they advised the 
higher authorities that in their control of these reserved sub- 
jects due regard was to be paid to the new aim of developing 
and progressively realising responsible selfgovernment in the 
provinces leading on to provincial autonomy. 


Finally, the Joint Select Committee in reviewing the ques- 
tion as a whole observed that “India is not yet ripe for a true 
federal system, and the central government cannot be relegated 
to functions of mere inspection and advice. The Committee 
trust, “nevertheless,” that there should be “an extensive dele- 
gation statutory and otherwise” to provincial governments. 
Again, distinguishing between reserved and transferred subjects, 
they advised that in so far as a reserved subject was purely 
provincial, the Secretary of State should ordinarily allow the 
provincial view to prevail “When the executive and the legislature 
of the province were in agreement and that in the transferred 
subjects” he and his agents (the Governor-General in Council) 
should restrict their control “within the narrowest possible 
limits.” The Devolution Rules finally approved transferred 


(a) Forests to Bombay only. 

(b) Public Works, Fisheries and Excise to all the nine 

provinces except Assami^ and 

(c) Sixteen other subjects to all the nine, in which the 

principal are Local Selfgovernment, Agriculture, 
Public Health and Sanitation, Medical Admi- 
nistration, Education other than that of Euro» 
peans and Anglo-Indians and exclusive of 
institutions like Chiefs’ Colleges, the Benares 
Hindu University, and (for five years only) the 
Calcutta ./University and Secondary Education 
in Bengal, Development of Industries, and Co- 
operative Societies. 2 
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Section 7 S, Ministers and Members of CounciL It has 
been noted in section 22 ante that Mr. S. P. (later Lord) Sinha 
was the first Indian to be appointed a member of the Governor- 
General’s executive couneiL Lord Morley added an Indian 
at the same time to the executive comicils of Bombay and 
Madras, raising the number of councillors in each presidency 
from two to three, fhe Indian Councils Act, 1909, gave a 
similar executive council to Bengal, and Behar and Orissa 
obtained one by the Government of India Act, 1912. The 
other provinces were one-man administrations upto 1919. 
On the introduction of the Montagu Reforms, the executive 
in the three presidencies was strengthened to four members 
of councill (two I.C.S. men and two Indians) and three mi- 
nisters each, and in the other provinces to two members oi 
counciP (a member of the I.C.S. and an Indian) and two mi- 
nisters each,^ But at the second elections the S\varajya party 
obtained a majority in the C.P. and B. legislature’^ and" a work- 
ing majority in Bengal ; and as these tWo legislatures Would 
not vote ministers’ salaries, the Reforms there lu’oke down, 
and the transferred tmbjects have had to be taken over by 
the Governor for administration, as an emergency measure. 


A minister is to get his appointment on the selection of 
the Governor and to hold it during his pleasure. He will 
usually be one of the elected members of the provincial legis- 
latures, but one who has not been elected may also be appoint- 
ed, and the Act provides that such a minister cannot continue 
in office ‘‘for a longer period than six months, iinless he becomes 
an elected member of the legislaturer.” 

i All orders and other proceedings of government concern- 

ing the central and reserved subjects are to proceed from 
and are to be expressed as the acts of the Governor in Council, 
and those concerning transferred subjects are likewise to pro- 
ceed from and to be expressed as the acts of the Governor 
and Ministers. And the Governor has to make rules for the 
more convenient transaction of business both in his council 
and with his Ministers, and for regulating the relations 
between these two halves of his government. 

The Joint Select Committee advised and the Instructions 
to Governors enjoin that it is for the Governor “so to regulate 

^ Minority lEteporfe, €1^. 4, ■ / 
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the business of the government,” that the responsibility of 
each half of the dyarchy for its own share of the work ‘‘be 
kept clear and distinct.” But the Committee advised at the 
same time and the Instructions also enjoin that the Governor 
should “nevertheless encourage joint deliberation between 
himself, his councillors and his ministers, in order that” gov- 
ernment might have the benefit of the experience of the first 
as well as the knowledge of the second as to the wishes of the 
people. 

Lastly, on the relations between a governor and his mi- 
nisters in connection with transferred subjects, the Act says 
that “the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his 
ministers unless he see sufficient cause to dissent from their 
opinion, in which case he may require action to be taken 
otherwise than in accordance with that advice.” Here the 
phrase “sufficient cause” is not really vague if We remember 
that the Governor has duties in connection with the central 
and reserved subjects, some of them bound up with such high 
matters as safety and order, religious toleration, and solvency; 
and that, even with regard to the transferred subjects by them- 
selves, the view of the minister might not always be the view 
of the legislature or of the people. To quote again from the 
Instructions: “in considering a Minister’s advdce and decid- 
ing whether or not there is sufficient cause (note the use of 
the same phrase as in the Act) in any case to dissent from 
his opinion, you shall have due regard to his relations With the 
legislative council and to the wishes of the people of the pre- 
sidency as expressed by ‘their representatives therein” (Clause 
VI). 

The Joint Select Committee’s observations on some of 
these important matters deserve to be quoted at length, 

l.O.S. men and Indians in the Executive CounciL “The 
second matter which has been brought to the Committee’s 
notice is the desire that they should reconsider the recommen- 
dation made (in their first Report) that if a provincial Execu- 
tive Council contains two members With ’service qualifications, 
neither of whom is by birth an Indian, it should also contain 
two non-official Indian members. The Committee have given 
their best consideration to the arguments upon which the 
request was based, but they see no reason to change their opi- 
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nioE.” This is a good illustration in miniature of the deter- 
mination of the Services to contest the ground, even in a losing 
battle, inch by inch; it is likewise a good illustration of the 
justification there is for the liberal faith that an appeal to 
the broadminded statesmanship of England if pressed home 
as it should be, has a fair chance of success. 


Ministtrs,. '*The Committee are of opinion that the 
ministers selected by the Governor to advise him on the 
transferred subjects should be elected members of the legislative 
council, enjoying its confidence and capable of leading it. A 
Minister will have the option of resigning if his advice is not 
accepted by the Governor, and the Governor will have the 
ordinary constitutional right of dismissing a minister whose 
policy he believes to be either seriously at fault or out of ac- 
cord with the views of the legislative council. In the last 
resort the Governor can always dissolve his legislative council 
and choose new ministers after a fresh election: but if this course 
is adopted the Committee hope that the Governor will find 
himself able to accept such views as his new ministers may 
press upon him regarding the issue which forced the dissolu- 
tion. The Committee are of opinion that in no province 
will there be need for less than two ministers, while in some 
provinces more will be required. In these circumstances 
they think that it should be recognised from the commence- 
ment that ministers may be expected to act in concert toge- 
ther. They probably would do so; and in the opinion of the 
Committee it is better that they should, and therefore that 
the fact should be recognised on the face of the Bill. They 
advise that the status of ministers should be similar to that 
of the members of the executive council, but that their sala- 
ries shall be fixed by the legislative council,” 


‘The Committee desire at this point to give a picture of 
the maimer in Which they think that, under this Bill, the gov- 
ernment of a province should be worked.” Apart from the 
innumerable matters dealt with departmentally, “there will 
remain a large category of business which Would naturaly 
be the subject of Cabinet consultation. In regard to this, 
the habit should be carefully fostered of joint deliberation 
between the members of the executive council and the minis- 
ters, sitting under the chairmanship of the Governor. There 
pamipt be too much mutual advice and eonsuitatiop op such 
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subjects.” At the same time, ‘%he Committee attach the 
highest importance to the principle that. ... . .when it is clear” 
where the decision lies, it should be recorded separately 
either as the decision of the Governor in Council or as that 
of the Governor and Ministers....... 

‘‘The Governor may have to hold the balance between 
divergent policies and different ideals, and to prevent discord 
and fkction. He should never hesitate to point out to mi- 

nisters what he thinks is the right course, or to warn them 
if he thinks they are taking the wrong course. But if, after 
hearing all the arguments, ministers should decide not to ac- 
cept his advice, the Governor should ordinarily allow minis- 
ters to have their way, fixing the responsibility upon them, 
even if it may subsequently be necessary for him to veto any 
particular piece of legislation. In India, as in all other coun- 
tries, mistakes will be made by ministers, acting with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the legislative council, Imt th^^^ is 
no way of learning except through experience and by the 
realisation of responsibility.” 

“In the debates of the legislative council members of 
the executive council should act together and ministers should 
act together.” When disagreeing, neither half of the dyarchy 
“should be required to support"^’ the other “b,y speech or vote;” 
but neither “should oppose” the other. 

Is this dyarchy, which has now been in force for over 
five years, succeMing ? The more general question — -Is dyar- 
chy a success or a failure -is to my mind unmeaning. 
Dyarchy has been introduced with the sole object of a gradual 
advance to responsible seifgovernment or Swarwjya of the 
parliamentary pattern, and until we definitely attain the goal 
or decisively turn away from it, there can be no answer to 
the general question; on the other hand, when We do either, 
that itself Would be a complete answer, and the only question 
of interest then would be the further one. What next ? That 
dyarchy is not easy to Work is self-evident : no halfway house 
can ever be comfortable to dwell in as a permanent abode. 
The many inconveniences .we are able to put up with in the 
strength of our belief that they are but temporary, and in 
the strength of our hope and our firm resolve to attain our 
destination without loitering on the march. However, one 
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fact of cardinal importance is perfectly clear. That section 
of the Indian who are aniinated by the belief, the 

hoj)e and the resolve just referred to, have been found want- 
ing at a crucial moment in enterprising leadership. Liberals, 
indeiDendents, nationalists, evolutionists, Anglo-phils, call 
them what you will, at the end of the first elections they had 
a golden chance before them. The party of sentiment and 
Anglo -phobia, the haters of ail that is Western, the shiiddlm 
(pine) led by M. K. Gandhi 

and Mahammad Ali, the non-cooperators, the irreconciiabks, 
the ideologists, call them what you will, had committed the 
colossal silliness of boycotting the Councils, and had left the 
game entirely to these who prided themselves on their sobriety, 
j statesmanship, administrative experience, and oonstitutiona- 

iisni. But the elected M.L. Cl’s were quite unable to seize 
their chance and turn it to advantage. Any similar body 
of Anglo-Saxons, no matter how numerous the difierences 
dividing them and Iiow deep, would have in less than a fort- 
night created, a majority party, and their ministers w^ith these 
solid votes behind, them, would have liit upon a policy of ad- 
vance, simple enougli to appeal to the masses, and at the same 
time seciiriiig substantial benefits so as to win over the thought- 
ful minority, a fighting policy that the bureaucracy would 
have found difficult to acquiesce in without a contest. The 
unspeakable honors of the Panjab had been so recent, the 
Indian Muslim was in such a state. Lord Reading and the 
bureaucracy had no choice but to play a> waiting game. They 
had to soothe, to mollify^ and to gain time anyhow. And the 
M.L.C.’s all over the country merely played into their hands. 

5 The bureaucracy wanted the first legislatures to last their full 

term and their proceedings to be models of barren verbiage and 
empty encounters. And there were no statesmen on the po- 
pular side to perceive that that was just the reason why, from 
their point of view, the game to play was a fighting game on 
live issues, forcing the pace, eonipalling the Governor to dis- 
miss the ministers, dissolve the legislature, and appeal to the 
constituencies within the triennium. Our first ministers and 
M.L.C.’s, however, were themselves not a little afraid at that 
time of facing their own constituencies or any public meetings 
whatever. How can such carpet knights be good for anything 
but mock tourneys and kaleidoscopic pastimes ? The Icgis- 
iatures were merely a scene of shifting groups and dissolv- 
# ing unions, where whether a grant was voted or thrown out 
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or redticed, or a bill became law or was dropped or was alter- 
ed beyond recognition, no decisive political advance was pos- 
sible. A party with astabh majority was not formed,’*' a for- 
ward policy on live issues was not framed, and nothing else 
could have served the turn. An opportunity such as occurs 
but rarely in any country was missed; there were few in the 
country even to perceive that such an opportunity Was ready 
to hand, if leadership was forthcoming bold enough to seize 
it and turn it to decisive account. With the advent of the 
second legislatures the opportunity had passed : the problem 
had become more difficult in proportion to the strength of 
the irreconcilable element inside each legislature; the problem 
had become more difficult in proportion to the confidence the 
bureaucracy had recovered in their own strength; the pro- 
blem had become more difficult in proportion to the incapa- 
city the liberals had betrayed for political organisation. 

Thus the only answer we can at present give to the ques- 
tion — ^How far is this dyarchy succeeding, is it succeeding 
at all ? —might be put somewhat as follows. At the time 
of the first elections a large number of the voters was irrecon- 
cilable and non-co-operated. At the second elections many 
of these non-cooperators so far cooperated as to send irrecon- 
cilables into the legislatures as their representatives. And 
during the triennium that is coming to a close an increasing 
number of these M.L.C.’s who began as irreconcilables are gra- 
dually learning that not root and branch non-cooperation 
but responsive cooperation is the right policy to pursue about 
the Reforms This educative process is bound to continue 
both with the constituencies and their representatives, and 
as soon as the irreconcilable element finding its way inside 
the legislatures dwindles to a mere group, the moment will 
approach for forming a national, sWarajya, or progressive 
party with a stable majority, trying to carry through a fight- 
ing policy on live issues against the determined and resource- 
ful opposition of the bureaucracy. To repeat the constitu- 
tional formula of the Joint Select Committee, it is only when 
we can give to the Governor “ministers enjoying the confi- 
dence of the legislature and leading it,” in other words, it is 
only when our ministers have a stable majority behind them 
in the legislature , that the advance to Sivarajya by political 

* The case of Madras ia exceptional where both the elections sent tp 
power a aWle majority pf ifon-Brahmina. 
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and constitutional steps can begin in right earnest. Since 
we failed to throw up leaders who could supply this essential 
of political victory at the inception of the Eefomis, we have 
to wait until experience and the growth of political, organisa. 
tion gradually educate legislatures and constituencies alike. 
Under the parliamentary system, politics are a game requir- 
ing team Work and fair play under rules and conventions so 
well established as to be axiomatic. Our voters and repre- 
sentatives have to learn to play the game with all their intel- 
ligence vigour and spiritual idealism before we can win 
Swarajya. 

The report of the (Muddiman) Eeforms Inquiry Committee 
(1924) and the evidence the Committee collected, sifted and 
considered, are full of concrete instances of the manner in 
which this dyarchical system has been actually working in 
the various provinces. One minister is shown to have been 
ignorant about the limits of his own authority over the ser- 
vices, another is seen to have resigned as an act of personal 
fidelity to his colleague, and a number of witnesses with mi. 
nisterial and administrative experience appear to hold that 
a few words more or less in the Act or in the Rules under it 
would he sufi&cient to introduce reforms vitally modifying 
the present system for the better. The growth of political 
institutions habits and conventions is not so simple an affair. 
The joint responsibility of ministers is impossible unless the 
legislatures contain a solid political party supporting the mi- 
nisters jointly in all divisions and debates of importance. A 
rule that the Governor shall select as ministers only such per- 
j sons as are acceptable to the majority of the legislature would 

1 be either futile or unnecessary. If any one in the legislature hag 

such support the Governor will be obliged sooner or later to 
‘‘send for him.” in which case the rule is unnecessary. And if 
there is no one commanding such political influence in the 
legislature, the Governor must still select his ministers hoW he 
ean, and will keep them as long as they work with him and 
are severally able to secure support for Government mea» 
sures in the legislature. Political org^oisation or fishing for 
votes,— -no third method exists by wMch legislature and exe- 
cutive can work together. 

The formal power of appointing ministers must always 
I remain with the Governor | to power and discretion will con- 
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tiiiue real and .unfettered until the constituencies ' and legis- 
latures are better organised. Personal and communal groups 
in the legislatures and momentary coalitions on particular 
questions only must give way to stable politicar parties, like 
the Non -Brahmin party in Madras, ca]Dable of preserving their 
continuous individuality in spite of a few members always 
leaving at one end and a few joining at the other. Nor can 
the stability cohesion and moral influence of political parties 
in the legislatures be independent of and unconnected with 
the condition of the constituencies ; political organisation in 
both must go on more or less together, although at one period 
the parties in the legislature would appear as active forces 
trying to establish and spread themselves in the constituen- 
cies, and at another the parties in the constituencies would 
appear more dynamic, with the parties in the legislature as 
merely their reflected or selected agents. To quote once more 
the pregnant words of the Joint Select Gommittee, under a 
parliamentary system the ministerial half of the dyarchical 
executive eaimot win real power and influence except in so 
far as the ministers are “the leaders of their legislature enjoy- 
ing its confidence,” and able to utilise the voting strength 
at their disposal on behalf of a policy of material benefit and 
justice to the people. 

The Muddinian Committee Majority Beport advises that 
“joint deliberation between the tWo sides of the Government 
on important questions should be definitely enjoined” (para. 
96);* that the Instructions to Governors, Clause VI, should 
be amended “so as to provide that the Governor should not 
in transferred subjects dissent from the opinion of his Minis- 
ters unless to prevent unfair discrimination between classes 
and interests and to protect minorities,” and that a Minister 
who has resigned should have the same right as in England 
to make in the Council “a personal explanation on the causes 
of his resignation” (para, 101); that both a Member of Council 
and a Minister should be able to bring any matter in his own 
department “before the joint Cabinet”; and tfiat the secretary 
(and other officers) with direct access to the Governor “should 
inform the minister of ail important cases which the first pro- 
poses to refer to the Governor” and especially “of every case 
in which he differs from the minister” (para. 102). These 

* See Minority Report Ob. 6 also, on aU these matters? 
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cEanges Would eertaMy serve to reduce the variations In prac*- 
tice between the different provinces and even in the same 
province at different times, and remove anomalies in the posi- 
tion of ministers, which have been shown to exist as a matter 
of fact. But mider dyarchy the junior half of the executive 
cannot become the equal partner of the senior half and the 
de facto ruler of the transferred subjects, unless and until the 
legislatures become politically organised. 4 

Section 74. Provincial Finance. Administration, finance’ 
and legislation hang together. The provincial executives 
could not be raised from the position of agencies to that of 
governments, the people of the province could not become 
the sovereign with respect to any of, the functions of govern- 
ment, unless a beginning was simultaneously made in ending 
their dependence upon and subjection to the former sovereign 
in finance and legislation. In comidering the transfer of func- 
tions we have een that the Montagu-Chehnsford Beport 
also sketched the changes by means of which the ju’ovinces 
could be made financially independent of the central govern- 
ment. The T'iiiancial Relations Committee presided over by 
Lord Meston examined the matter in detail. And, to resume 
our summary of this complicated subject from the point where 
we left it in Section 72 ante, instead of the figures for 1917-18 
which the Montagu- Chelmsford Report had taken by way 
of illustration, they took as their bases the estimates for 1921-22, 
and concurring with the Montagu-Ghelmsford recommendations, 
they advised that Stamps in addition should remain undivided 
and the subject as well as the revenue from it should go to the 
provinces. This meant that the deficit to the central govern- 
ment for 1921-22 would be Rs. 983 lakhs and that the increase 
of income to the provinces collectively from the introduction 
of the reforms would be Rs. 1,850 lakhs. And recognising the 
great disparities in financial strength which were patent on 
the most superficial comparison of the provinces one with 
another, tliey decided to fix the contribution of the richer and 
more developed provinces at about sixty per cent of tlie ad- 
ditional income or speiKfing power which each obtained in 
consequence of the reforms, to fix it at about forty per cent 
for C.P. and Berar and Assam, and to treat Barnia and Behar 
and Orissa exceptionally, since in these two even the prime 
needs for bringing up the administration to the same level of 
efficiency as in the other provinces were iar in excess of ilieir 
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undeveloped resources. The actual figures are shown in the 
following Table, column 3:- — 


The Mestott Award for 1921-22. In lakhs. 


1 

Pbovinob. 

Increased 
Spending fc® 

Power 

Contribution 
to Central co 
Government. 

Balance (2-3) 
left with the 
Province. 

Column 3 
as % of ^ 

Column 2. 

Col. 3 as % of 
Central Deficit- ^ 
or 983 Lakhs. 

Standard % 
of Contribution 
to Deficit. 

Madras 

576 

348 

228 

60.4 

35.5 

17 

Bombay 

93 

56 

37 

60.2 

5.5 

13 

Bengal 

104 

63 

41 

60.6 

6.5 

19 

U.P. 

397 

240 

157 

60.4 

24.5 

18 

Pan jab 

289 

175 

114 

60.5 

18 

9 

Barma 

246 

64 

182 

26 

6.5 

6.5 

B. and 0. 

51 

. . 

51 

. . 

* • 

10 

aP.and B. 

52 

22 

30 

42.3 


5 

Assam 

42 

15 

27 

35.7 

1.5 

2.5 


1850 

983 

867 

53 

100 

100 


It was obvious that the deficit in the central government 
would recur for several years, and an adjustment as precise 
as for 1921-22 was required for the next few years also. Some- 
thing more equitable than the contributions for 1921-22 was 
necessary for these later annual deficits ; some basis of calcu- 
lation correlated not to the increase in the provincial spending 
power but to the deficit itself, and with the amoimt to foe con- 
tributed by . each province bearing some equitable ratio to its 
capacity relatively to the other provinces. By means of various 
calculations and considerations, including the allowance to 
be made for what each province was indirectly paying to .the 
central coffers in the shape of customs, incometax, salt tax, 
etc., the Committee hit upon what they called the '"standard 
percentage of contribution” to be paid by each province 
• towards the deficit of the central government. And they advised 
that this standard rate, which has been shown in the last co- 
lumn of the above Table, should be payable in the seventh 
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year or 1927-28, and that the annual contributions from 1922. 

23 to 1927-28 should rise to or fall to this standard by six equal 
stages.* 

Most of the provinces raised serious objections to this 
scheme, and the three presidencies expressed the greatest 
dissatisfaction with it. But the Joint Select Committee in 
view of the manifest “impossibility (in such a matter) of ar- 
riving at any solution acceptable to all” and “of removing 
by a stroke of the pen inequalities which are the result of long 
standing and historical causes,” modified the Meston award 
in minor particulars only. The provinces were to pay the 1921 - 
22 contributions set down by the Meston Committee. The 
standard rate the Meston Committee had worked out appear- 
ed to them as satisfactory an approximation to the equities 
of the case as was attainable under the present state of our * 

knowledge about the capacities of the provinces relatively 
to one another. They also agreed that the provinces upon 
which an excessive burden had to be laid for the year 1921-22 
should be asked to pay a progressively smaller contribution. 

But the socalled standard rate Was after all an abstraction. 

They accepted it only as a basis for the above reductions. But 
for the provinces which had been let ofi lightly for 1921-22, 
they refused to agree to corresponding enhancements in order 
that in their case also the standard could be reached. In- 4 . : 

stead, they turned the contributions for 1921-22 of these pro- 
vinces into the maximum contributions they would ever be 
called upon to hand over to the central government. And 
since Bihar and Orissa had no contribution to pay for that year, 
it thus acquired the enviable distinction of never having to 
make any contribution at all. These changes in the Meston 
award were embodied by the Joint Select Committee in the 
eighteenth of the Devolution Rulesl— which, however, the 
Government of India have not found it possible to give efiecfc 
to. There has been a series of lean years requiring fresh taxa- 
tion; but the scheme, even as pruned by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, is too elaborate to commend itself to any practical 
financier. Another particular emphasized by the Committee 
was that “special consideration” was due to Bengal on account 
of its “peculiar financial difficulties,” And, thirdly, they 
advised a very small share to be given to the provinces out 
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of the income tax proceeds collected by each from its own 
subjeets.2 

The net result can be stated very briefly. From 1922-23 
the provinces taken together have received as their share of 
the income tax about Rs. twenty live lakhs per year out of a 
total annual income to the central government from this source 
of nearly Es. 1,800 iaklis ; this means one and a half jper cmt 
or less than three pies in the rupee. Turning to the provin- 
cial contributions, Bengal has so far paid the first contribution 
only (1921-22). In 1922-23 it persuaded the central govern- 
ment to let it of! for three years, so that from 1922-23 onWards 
the latter has only obtamed from the provinces Rs. 920 ialdbs 
per year. And in 1925-26, finding itself in a position to pre- 
sent a surplus budget Without additional taxation, the govern- 
ment of India remembered its repeated promise to r duce 
provincial contributions and eyentualiy to extinguish them 
at the earliest possible moment. It ex (ended the exemption 
to Bengal for three years more, and reduced its total levy 
from the provmces by an additional sum of Rs. 250 iaklrs, 
conferring the benefit, however, upon four provmces only— 
Madras, to the extent of Rs. 126 lakhs (50.4%); Paiijab, 61 
lakhs (24.4%); U.I?., 56 lakhs (22.4%); and Banna, 7 lakhs 
(2.8%).* 

Other essentia] parts of the Montagu -Gheimsford scheme 
are secured by other Devolution Rules. Rule 24 makes the 
financial responsibility for productive and protective irriga- 
tion works in each of the provinces wholly provincial. Even 
the Government of India debt for such Works constructed 
prior to the introduction of the Reforms and not wiped ofl: 
tiU then, is transferred to the province concerned. Rule 
29 requires each province to establish and maintain out of 
its revenues a Famine Insurance Fund for itself, and forbids 
its use except on famine relief, oj* for works undertaken for 
the prevention of famine, or for jn'otective irrigation Works. 
The total amount to be tluis amiually set aside by the provinces 
coUectiveiy is fixed at Rs. one crore and seventy-five lakhs, 
and the amount each province has thus to reserve is also pres- 
cribed, in view of its recent famine history, S The unexpended 


* See Finance Department annual volume— Budget, for each year from 
1921-22 Onwards. 
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balance in any year is to be accumulated with the interest, 
until tile total with the additions year by yean grows to six 
tunes the amount feed by the rule to be aimua% set asMe 
out of revenues, t is only when the provincial Famine In- 
sm-anoe Fund reaches this figure that further annual provi- 
sion for the purpose might be suspended. Tagaoi recoveries 
and interest, as well as recoveries of loans and interest from 
cultivator helped under the Act of 1884, are to be credited 
to this fluid as they are reahsed; and the unexpended balmices 
may also be utilised, as m the past, in .such indirect forms of 
rehef or prevention. Finally the subject of provincial fiTnS 

3a£ Te^elX'’'' 31, which 

“ 19 . In cases of emergency the local government of anv 
produce may be req^uired by the Governor General in CoJ^ 
mth the sanction of and subject to the conditions annr^M 
by the Secretary of State, to pay to the Governor (fS 
m Council a contribution for any financial year in ex^Tof 
the amount required by the preceding rules hf the case oTk J 

20 . The contributions and assignments fixed under the 
precedmg rules shaU be a first charge on the aUocated re4nS 
Mid moneys of the local governments concerned, and shall 

rf botk i^rSed ,nd SnstoTSieoM 'SilT'S'SS'to 

m regard to transferred and reserved Lb^ects will be a^mSr 
for agreement between that part of the govemm^if 
r^ponsible for the administration of transferred subiei *i 
that part of the government which is respoS bie fct 
mmistration of reseiwed subjeots.”i ^ ^ ^ 

S^tioti lo. Prcmmial Legislafures : Procedure. Tl,a 
English parliamentary system is distinguished w b« ™ 
by a fusion of the executive and the lesislaiuTO mi. 
m charge of each of these functions of Sve^imtv^^® 

.ucl otl„. 
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creates and sustains the cabinet ; this, on the other hand, rules 
the legislature and on occasion has the power to appeal from 
it to the electors at large- The actual working of so complex 
an organisation ‘‘inyolves three problems : first, the regular 
forrds of procedure; second, the action of the executive and of 
private members, operfi^ing subject to these forms; and third, 
the methods by which the executive maintains a control over 
its own supporters, and through them over the house itself*”* 
Of these three, the third problem emerges only when the “mi- 
nisters” are collectively the leaders of an organised majority 
in the legislature: ie it would materialise only as political 
organisation develops in constituencies and legislatures alike. 
Until then Governors will l^e constrained to select as ministers 
such prominent members of the legislature as have a more 
or less stable following amongst the other members, and mi- 
nisters and members of council alike will be constrained to 
fish for votes to secure the passage of government measures 
through the legislature. It is only as leaders come to the 
front steadily supported on political grounds by groups com- 
posed of an increasing number of members, so that the num- 
ber of members imattached to any group falls to an insigni- 
ficant fraction of the total, and the number of groups in the 
legislature as a whole also falls to five or less, that open and 
stable combinations between two or more groups on political 
grounds will come into existence, and the demoralising and 
underhand practices inseparable from fishing for votes will 
cease to be necessary. A system of parliamentary responsi- 
bility works at its best only when the whole country is politi- 
caUy organised into two parties, neither of them ‘irreconcilable,” 
i.6. both loyally accepting the constitution; but it seems that 
in our vast and much divided country we shall not reach a 
two party organisation except only very gradually, and only 
through an organisation into political groups, four or five for 
each presidency. Nor will such groups easily develop the 
power to coalesce into larger political combinations except in 
provinces like Bombay and Madras, where fissiparous commu- 
naiism and parochial narrowness are relatively weak. 

The second of the three problems mentioned above is 
dealt with in the Indian legislatures, central and provincial, 
by an order from the Governor General or the Governor, al- 


* A. li. Lowell, Government of EnglantI, I 252, genrralised. 



lotting a nninlber of days in the session on which precedence 
is given to the bills and motions of non-offioiai members, and 
the Governor General or the Governor has also the power to 
alter such allotment in the course of a session. l The order in 
which these private members’ bills and resolutions are to be 
tahen xip is settled by ballot. A bill not disposed of during 
the session in which it is introduced is taken xxp again in the 
next session, and priority amongst such bills depends upon 
the stage reached by each during the preceding session, and 
amongst bills at the same stage of progress upon the date of 
the original introduction of each. At the end of the period 
for which a legislature is elected, all such bills as have remain- 
ed xiniimshed die a natural death. Lastly, if a member is 
so careless about his bill that though unfinished during the 
session in which it was introduced, he makes no motion about 
it during two consecutive sessions thereafter, it lapses, unless 
in the third session the house permits its revival Resolu- 
tions, on the other hand, Which remain undebated during a 
session for want of time, lapse automatically at the end of 
the session. 


The bulk of the Rxxles and Standing Orders for the conduct 
of business in each house deal with the questions arising under 
the first of the three problems mentioned above. The dis- 
tinction between Rules and Standing Orders is that the for- 
mer were made by the Governor General in Council, sanction- 
ed by the Secretary of State in coxmeii, laid in draft before 
parliamefit and duly approved by them, while the latter were 
in the first instance made by the Governor General or the Gov- 
ernor in Council but are subject to alteration by the house 
concerned, with the assent of the Governor General or the 
Governor; and a Standing Order repugnant to any Rule is 
ipso facto void, but only to the extent of that repugnance. 
Another distinction is that the Rules lay down genera] direc- 
tions while the Standing Orders supply the detailed procedure 
by which to give effect to them, so that both Rules and Stand- 
ing Ordem have to be taken together in order to grasp the ac- 
tual procedure regulating the course of business in each hoxise. 
The principal items of business a legislature is conoeimed with 
are: — {a) Questions and supplementary : Questions; (6) Motions 
for Adjournment; (c) Bills xxnd Amendments; {d} Resolutions; 
and (e) the Budget and Grants* Let us briefly note the pro- 
cedure on each of these matters in order; and at the end we 
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shall also have to add some other important rules of procedure 
which may be grouped together as (/) Disciplinary and mis- 
cellaneous. 

(а) The business each day begins with Questions, and 
the first hour is usually spent in answering them. Every 
question requires notice and must be confined to matter of 
fact; the President may disallow any question if it does not 
primarily concern the executive head to whom it is addressed, 
or if it is not properly worded, or if it is in Ms opinion an abuse 
of the right of questioning. Arising out of the answer given, 
a supplementary question to further elucidate some matter 
of fact might be asked, but if the minister or member of Coun- 
cil to whom it is addressed requires notice for it, it will be treat- 
ed as a fresh question. A question to a non-official member 
must be in comiectioii with some bill, resolution, or other 
matter for which that member is responsible.^ 

(б) As soon as questions are over, an adjournment of the 
business of the house for the day may be moved to afford an 
opportxmity for giving expression to popular feelings and de- 
sires and for the purpose of eliciting the attitude and policy 
of government on some single specific matter of recent occur- 
rence wMch is of urgent public importance; provided that the 
matter has not been akeady discussed earlier in the session, 
or is not coming up later in connection with some other mo- 
tion, notice of which has been already given. A few hours’ 
notice of such an urgent matter is all that would be possible, 
and the Standing Orders provide that if the member has hand- 
ed over the matter in writing to the Secretary or the President 
before the house meets for the day, his motion would be in 
order. Axid the President has to certify in writing that he 
sees no objection. This corresponds to the right of the Speaker 
in the house of commons to decline to submit such a motion 
if he thought that it Was not specific enough, or not urgent 
enough, or not of sufficient public importance. But in 
addition to the President, the house has also to show that 
it considered the matter urgent and important enough to spare 
time for it on that day. And it does this either by no member 
raising an objection to the adjournment, or in case some mem- 
l)cr objects, by not less than twentyfive members’*’ rising 

* l?or the Legislative Asasmhly the miBimum required is 25; for the 
Oouacil of State, 15; for the Bengal Legislative Council, 30; &c. 
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Ib their seats in support of the motion. If they do so, the 
Eresident infers that the desire for an early discussion is not 
confined to a few members or to one section only of the house; 
and he fixes some hour in the afternoon for the motion. And 
the debate begins at that hour or as soon as the business for 
the day is completed, unless in the meanwhile the head of 
the government informs the house that such a debate on that 
day would not be in the public interest, or that the matter 
was not primarily the concern of his government, or that it 
concerned affairs on which it was not competent for the house 
to move anj^ resolution. But if the head of the government 
raised no such objection, the debate would take place and 
the Standing Orders prescribed time limits both for the indi- 
vidual speeches of members on such a motion as well as for 
the discussion as a whole. 


(c) The procedure with respect to bills is not the same 
in any two of our legislatures. But the general principles 
underlying the variations in detail are the same foi' all A 
bill has to be published with a full statement of Objects and 
Reasons. When first introduced the debate is to confine it- 
self as far as possible to the principle of the bill. SiitBeient 
time is to be allowed as a rule for eliciting public opinion upon 
it. A bill that is contentious or in any degree complex is to 
1)0 referred to a select committee of the house. Wlien tlie 
member in charge of the bill presents tbe report of the select 
committee, the bill as recast by the committee may he re pul) - 
lished and it may threafter i^e sent back to tbe coinirdttee 
either without limitation or with instructions to them to in- 
troduce into it some particular change or changes. When the 
bill comes finally before the house any member may propose 
amendments; and the bill is considered in detail clause Im 
clause with the amendments relating to each. At the oini 
of the de])ate on each clause, the Pi’esident puts tlie quesuon 
that the clause (or that the clause as amended) stand part 
of the bill And finally, and a-s a rule after an interval, the 
bill as a whole is put to the vote in its final form. 


(d) A resolution must be on a matter of general public 
interest; it must be clearly expressed raising a definite issue 
xr and in the form of a specific recommendation to government; 
f and only one such resolution on one and the same matter is 

j allowable in tbe course of a year. The period of notice reguir- 
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ed for it may be curtailed by the President with the conseni 
of the member in charge of the department to w'hieh the re^ 
solution refers. Amendments of w‘hich due notice has been 
given and are otherwise in order may ako be debated upon 
along with the resolution, and the President has full discretion 
to put first to the vote either the resolution or any of the 
amendments, and in doing so to put each either in the form 
adopted by the mover or to divide it up into parts and put 
each or any part separately to the vote. 

(e) The Budget is to be dealt with in two stages. A 
statement of the estimated annual revenue and expenses is 
presented before the end of the current financial year, and on 
the day or days allotted for the purpose there is a general dis- 
cussion on the statement as a whole, to w^hich the finance mem- 
ber of council has a right of reply. The budget is then recast 
ii> the light of this discussion and with the estimates adjust- 
ed to the latest actual figures available, and the estimated 
expenditure for each department is presented in the form of 
a demand for a grant to that amomit, biit the demand must 
present not only the total amount asked for but detailed state- 
ments as well, showing the total divided up into items. The 
demands for the transferred subjects are to be kept distinct 
from the demands for reserved subjects; and the finance mem- 
ber is free to include the approjpriations for more than one 
department in one demand, and also to present demands, such 
as for interest on loans, famine insurance and relief, &o., which 
do not fall under any one department. Twelve days as a maxi- 
mum* are allotted for the house to get through these demands 
and not more than two days for any one of them. Ko motion 
for appropriation is allow'ed unless it proceeds from the exe- 
cutive, nor is any motion by a private member in order except 
one to omit or reduce any item in the girant, or to reduce the 
demand or omit it altogether. All motions about items have 
to be disposed of before the motions about a demand as a 
w^'hole. 

Supplementary estimates and demands for new grants 
or excess grants or reappropriations may be presented when 
necessary in the course of the year, and are to be dealt with 
just as if they w^ere demands for grants. Rule 32t on the 
s ubject was to the effect that — 

* The maximuiB time allotted in the central legislature is fifteen days* 

t Corresponding to Eule 50 of the central legislature Enies. 
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An estimate shall be presented to the house for a 
supplementary or additional grant when — 

(1) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to 
be insufficient for the purpose of the current year, or 

(^‘^) a need arises during the current year for expendi- 
ture for which the vote of the legislature is necessary 
^ upon some new service not contemplated in the 
Budget for that year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt 
with in the same way as if they were demands for grants.” 

In July 1924, the Bengal Government presented to the 
Bengal Council as a supplementary demand "‘a grant for ex- 
penditure under the Head 22 — General Administration (Trans- 
ferred) on account of the salaries of the ministers.” At Bud- 
get time the legislature had rejected this item on the 24th 
March by a majority of one. And two members of the Bengal 
Swarajya party took the matter to the High Court praying 
for on injunction that the President of the legislature be 
restrained from putting such a grant to the vote. They relied 
upon the fact that the above Rule (and Rule 31 as well as Rules 
50 and 49 of the Indian Legislature Rules which dealt with 
the same subject matter in identical terms) did not cover a 
second demand (for a transferred subject) within the budget 
year, for a grant which the legislature had definitely negativ- 
ed at budget time; and they argued that the spirit of the Rules 
and m fact of the dyarehical constitution taken as a whole, 
was Incompatible with the course proposed, Mr. Justice 
( I C. Ghosh of the High Court granted a temporary injunc- 
tion (7-7-1924), but added at the same time that the Rules 
would appear to require^ some amendment in view of the 
unforeseen situation that had arisen. The Government of India 
thereupon amended the above Rules (21-7-1924), adding a new 
subsection between the originai subsection (1) and silbsectioo 
(2)* as under : — 

‘‘(2) An estimate may be presented to the legislature 
for an additional or supplementary grant in respect of any 
demand to which the legislature has previously refused its 
fissent, or the amount of wMch the legislature has reduced 


The om s'sb-section (2) was^in conseqiience re-niimbeiefi suh’Sectlo» 
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either by a reduction of the whole grant or by the omissiou 
or reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which the 
grant is composed.’* 

In reply to questions on the subject in the central legis- 
lature the government spokesmen relied upon an observation 
of the Joint Select Committee in their Report on clause 11 
of the Bill of 1919: that “in cases where the legislatur# alter 
the provision for a transferred subject, the Committee consider 
that the. Governor would be justified if so advised by the mi- 
nisters in resubmitting the provision to the legislature for a 
review of their former decision, but they do not apprehend 
that any statutory prescription to that effect is required.’’^ 
The answers in the central legislature added that both the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India agreed in 
that view, but in consequence of the temporary injunction 
granted by the Calcutta High Court and because of the opi- 
nion expressed by the learned judge, thej^ had thought it 
“desirable ex Mjori cautela to amend the rule.” Dr. H. S. 
Gaur’s supplementary question whether the amendment was 
not a departure from the established constitutional practice 
in the house of commons, remained unanswered.’*' And 
there is no doubt that the amendment would tend to weaken 
the position of ministers and of the legislature relatively to 
that of the senior half of the dyarchj^, and would tend more- 
over to increase the fishing for 'votes by the executive, so as 
to upset an adverse decision of the legislature by a favour- 
able vote at a later date.f The amendment, there can be no 
doubt, is a retrograde step, and is a clear instance in miniature 
of partisan blindness at one end provoking equal blindness 
at the other. 

At the begimiing of the financial year a Committee on 
Public Accounts is constituted, two- thirds of whose members 
are elected by the non-official members of the house, by pro- 
portionate representation and by means of the single trans- 
ferable vote. The remaining members are nominated by the 
head of the Government. The Finance Member of Council 
is chairman of this committee, and the nature of its duties 
may be roughly indicated by saying that it enables the legis- 

India** Parliamant Vol. IZ» pp. 485-7^ 
t See D. fij. Banerll for slrailar criticism in stronger language, pp,20S» 
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latttre to control the expenditure of the adinimstration in some 
detail. 

(/) The house elects one of its members to be deputy 
Presidentj^ and the President nominates besides a panel of 
not more than four chairmen. The power of the chair in dis- 
allb wing questions, or motions to adjourn, or resolutions, 
h|is been already referred to. Every item of business coming 
up before the house requires notice, and it rests with the chair 
to insist upon the full period of notice or to waive it more or 
less, generally in consultation with the member of government 
to whose department the matter refers. Then there are what 
might be termed the disciplinary powers of the chair- These 
are of various kinds a-nd ample in each kind, in all legislatures 
framing their procedure upon the English model. The visi- 
tors’ gallery and the press gallery are open only to those who 
obtahi tickets of admission from the president; and he may 
order them to be cleared at any moment. Under the English 
system the legislature is a business-like body which respects 
Itself and ]?:eeps the outside public outside. Those of its mem- 
bers who would ratber play to the gallery have to get over 
their failing. The president’s disciplinary powers over the 
members themselves are no less adequate. Only one member 
addresses the house at any time; as soon as he resumes his 
seat several maj- jump up together, but the president pickE. 
out one of them only, and the rest have to wait their turn. 
According to the matter before the house, and according to 
the stage of the discussion, time limits are prescribed for a 
speaker, but the president uses his discretion in enforcing them; 
and he may pull up a speaker at any stage of his speech who 
is repeating himself or is irrelevant or is otherwise wasting 
time or obstructing the course of business The president 
has to be equally strict about unparliamentary language or 
personalities or treasonable or otherwise objectionable senti- 
ments. And a member behaving in a. grossly disorderly man- 
ner may be ordered by him to withdraw for the rest of the day; 
for a second offence of the idnd during the same session, he 
may punish him with a longer period of rustication. If in 
the course of a debate or because of some incident in the house 
itself or outside, feelings are excited and the president sees 
little chance of orderly debate until the atmosphere returns 

* The T>eputy President elected must be approved by the Governor (or 
fTovernor General) as a person fit for the honour. If sneb approvap Is 
withheld, a fresh election is necessary, 
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to normal, lie may adjourn tlie house for a short period or to 
the next working day. And in applying the closure, he has 
to see that all parties and all sections of the house have had 
a fair hearing. Finally, before putting a question to the 
■vote the president can address the house to enable the mem- 
bers to see clearly what they are voting on and what would 
be the inea>ning of their vote; and he may take votes by voices 
unless a division is desired, in which case he shall divide the 
house. 

Section 1%, Provimiar Legislatures : Powers. The provincial 
legislatures constituted under the Eeforms are intended to be 
sovereign bodies with regard to the transferred functions of 
government and have greater powers than the Morley legis- 
latures VJ'ith regard to every matter, reserved as well as trans- 
ferred, naturally pertaining to a representative law-making 
organ elected by the people. Each’ of them has power, ‘‘sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Government of India Act/' to 
make laws for the peace and good government of the province 
and to repeal or alter as to the province any law made by any 
authority in British India other than itself. And this power 
is either absolute or to be only exercised after the previous 
sanction of the Governor General. The legislature has abso- 
lute power to make any law imposing for the purposes of the 
province any tax on (1) non -agricultural land, (2) succession 
or acquisition by survivorship in a joint family, (3) any form 
of betting or gambling permitted by law, (4) advertisements, 
(5) amusements, or (6) luxuries, or impose by law* (7) any re- 
gistration fee, or (8) a stamp duty other than duties of Which 
the amount has been fixed by the Government of India. And 
for the purposes *of the local authorities under it it has abso- 
lute power to make any law imposing (or authorising the local 
authority to impose) any cess, rate, duty, or fee, such as (I ) 
a toll, (2) an octroi or terminal tax, (3) a fee or rate in return 
for services rendered, or a tax on (4) land or land values, (5) 
buildings, (6) vehicles or boats, (7) animals, (8) menials and 
domestic servants, (9) trades, professions and callings, or (10) 
private markets.* 


* For tWs and the following paragraphs see Part VI of the Act, the 
lelevfmt sections, along with Scheduled Taxes Buies, Previous Sanction 
Buies, Beservation of Bills Buies, G’s Legislotive Coimcil Pules, and 
Standins Orders of local O^imcils. 
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Laws imposing any other new tax or affecting the taxes 
and customs duties imposed by the Government of India for 
the purposes of India a,s a whole, or affecting the public debt, 
or the naval military or air forces, or the relations of the govern- 
ment with Indian Native States or foreign powers, or toucuing 
any central subject, or any power with respect to provincial 
subjects which may have been specially reserved for the Gov- 
ernment of India, or about any of the Codes or Acts specially 
declared by rules to be outside the absolute jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislature, or, lastty, affecting any parliamentary 
enactment : — a provincial legislature cannot make or take 
into consideration, without the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernor General. And this limitation of its powers is perfectly 
uaturak 


The provincial legislative council has the power to vote 
the budget in the form of demands for grants, as we have seen 
in the preceding section. If it refuses or reduces a grant which 
relates to a reserved subject, it rests with the Governor to 
consider whether tlie expenditaire is essential to the discharge 
of his responsibility for the subject; and if he certifies to that 
effect, the provincial executive has the power to expend that 
amount on that subject, just as if the legislature had voted 
the demand. The doint Select Committee “wish it to be per- 
fectly clear that the power (reserved to the Governor) is real, 
and that its exercise should not be regarded as unusual or arbi- 
trary; unleSvS the Governor has the right to secure supply for 
those services for which he remains responsible to parliament, 
that responsibility cannot justty be fastened upon liiin.'’ Per 
i. rmifra, the power tli6‘ provincial council has to refuse or reduce 

j the supply fora reserved subject, should not be looked upon as 

nominal, merely because tlie Act authorises the Governor 
to override its vote if he thinks it Ms duty to do so. The 
eoimcil has the opportunity to put on record its reasons for 
its vote. It may have formed the opinion that too much 
money is being asked for that partieular service; or that re- 
trenchment is necessary even at the cost of some efficiency. 
Or its vote may be due to reasons unconnected with the merits 
of the particular demand. It may be due to a desire either 
to draw pointed attention to a crying grievance, or to propose 
ir a poHticai deal For instance, would it not be perfectly legiti- 

f mate to hold that full provision for reserved subjects cannot 

I be made in a budget that doas not include m equally full pro. 
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YisioE for transferred subjects ? Even if tbe Governor’s cer- 
tifying power nullifies the vote of the council for the year, if 
the latter has taken up a position that is sound, its vote can- 
not fail of moral effect in course of time; nor would the time of 
the legislature’s eventual victory be far distant if the people 
are behind the majority who record that vote. But what is 
essential, both for the dignity of the legislature and for the 
political education of the people, is that the action of the le- 
gislature should be inspired by a full sense of responsibility. 
To throw out or reduce demands for reserved subjects in a 
haphazard fashion, or merely because of a vague discontent, 
or of a rooted a-nd sentimental objection to the system as by 
law established, cannot bring to the legislature any accession 
of strength, influence, or dignity. 

Contributions payable to the Government of India, the 
interest and sinidng fund charges on loans, expenditure pres- 
cribed by or under any law*, the salaries of High Court Judges 
and of persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council 
or by or with the approval of the Crown, and similar charges, 
are heads of expenditure excluded by the Act from, the con- 
trol of the provincial council. And power is also reserved to 
the Governor to authorise such expenditure in an emergency 
as may be necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the pro- 
vince or for the carrying on of any department.2 Such limi- 
tations and exceptions to the general control of a provincial 
legislature would be necessary in the interests of good govern- 
ment, even after the present dyarchy had developed into a 
system of provincial autonomy. 

A bill passed by the legislature and not assented to by 
the Governor does not become an act and camiot have any 
effect. This is in si riot conformity to the English constitution. 
The convention that the Crown has no disei’etion of its o\m 
and alw'ays acts according to the advice t.)f the cabinet, can- 
not grow up here until political development here creates cabi- 
nets of the English pattern. 

A bill passed by the legislature and assented to by the 
Governor is submitted to the Governor General, and becomes 
an act and has validity only on the latter also signifying lus 
assent to it. If the Governor General withholds his assent he has 
to give his reason for doiiig so in writing. This provision means 


' tHBIAK ' ' ilS 

tiiat -^Hle the Governor in withholding his assent has in view 
the good of the province, the Governor General interferes only 
if through oversight the bill goes beyond what a provincial 
government is entitled to do, or because of all -India interests 
being affected, or because he loiows that something similar, 
and applicable to this particular province along with others, 
is going to be shortly attenipted by the Government of India, 

A bill passed by the legislature may, and in certain cases 
shaH^, foe reserved by the Governor for the assent of the 
Governor General; such a bill becomes law only if the Governor 
General assents to it within six months. 

A bill, passed by the iegisiature may .be returned to .it. by 
the Governor with certain amondments: a Mil passed by the 
legislature and reserved for the assent of the Governor Gene- 
ral, may within six months'^' and With the assent of the Gov- 
ernor General, be returned to the legislature with certain amend- 
ments: the iegisialure may then rea-ffirm the bill with or with- 
out amendment : but it cloes not becoine law unless, as in oiv 
dinary cases, the Governor and the Governor General .assent 
to it. 

: Or the Governor General may reserve, a bill submitted 
to Mm in the ordinary courset for the significatioii of His 
Majesty the King Emperor’s pleasure thereon; and such a bill 
cannot become law imless His Majesty in ■ Council assents to 
it and the Governor Oeneral notilks the fact. 

Lastly, an act assented to by the Goveriiu.r General may 
be disallowed by H, M. in Council and becomes void from that 
'date. ■ " ' 

These safeguards relate to bills wliich the legislature passes* 
But it may foe necessary for the executive to intervene before 
a legislature passes a MIL In such cases the moment it is 
introduced, or any amendment thereon- is proposed (which 
requires such intervention), the^'Ck)Vernor' may certify the 
bill or the clause or the amendment to be objectionable, as 

* Or at tbe session of- the legislature -but the. infenfeion to' return 
ilto the legislature when it next meets, must bt notifieci within six 
months, 

t A bill reserved lor ' the' Governor: Oeneral cannot he reserved' --by 
the latter lor the signifieatlon of H. M,*s pleasure thereon* 
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affecting the safety or tranquillity of the province or of some 
part of India in whole or in part; and under his direction 
the council has to drop the bill or the clause or the amendment 

And the Act provides other safeguards to cover eases in 
which legislation desired by the executive is refused by the 
legislature. The concurrent |)Owers of the central legislature 
can hardly be deemed an effective safeguard, since the central 
legislature would hardly have the time to attend to provincial 
needs; and moreover the central legislative chambers are no 
less popular than the provincial. So when a provincial legis- 
lature refuses to allow an official bill to be introduced or fails 
to pass it in the form desired by the executive, and if the bill 
relates to a reserved subject, the Act gives the Governor full 
discretion to employ what may be called Ms power of certifi- 
cation, if he feels justified in doing so. The Governor may cer- 
tify that the measure was essential for the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject. And he signs it and forwards 
it to the Governor General. It is for this Mgher authority 
to decide whether a state of grave* emergency exists, in wMch 
the provincial executive must immediately have the additional 
powers the bill would confer. And if that is his opinion, he 
lias full discretion to assent to the measure, which thereupon 
becomes an act and can be given effect to at once. But if the 
matter does not appear to him. to be so urgent, his duty is to 
reserve the bill for His Majesty in Council, who cannot take 
it into consideration until copies of it have been before each 
house of parliament for eight days. Thus under ordinary 
circumstances the act cannot go into effect until it virtually 
becomes an Act of Parliament. All that tMs section achieves 
besides is to arm the Governor with ample discretion for an 
occasion of grave emergency, about the existence of which at 
the moment he has to convince the Governor General. And 
the Joint Select Committee observe on this section (Section 72 
E of the Act; Clause 13 of the Government of India Act, 
1919):— 

‘‘The governor should not do so {ix, use this power of 
certification) until he has given every oi)portunity for the 
matter to be thoroughly discussed in the council, and asi 
sensible man he should, of course, endeavour to carry the coun- 

* Tliis adaeotive has been added irom^ the report of the Joint Select 
Committee. 
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eil with him by the strength of his ease. But if he finds that 
eamot be so, he should have the power. .... .His Maiestv 
will necessarily advKed by the Secretary of State for India, 
and the respomibihty for the advice to be given to H. M. can 
only rest_ with the Secretary of State. But the Committee 
suggest that the Standing Committee of Parliament, whose 

STS *•'“* 


77. 'Ihe Central Ea^ecutive. As the Governor 
in Cornell contmues as the senior half of the dyarchical. pro- 
ymcial governments, the Central Executive Government 
^.e. the Governor General in Council, continues to be the S 
dominant partner m the Government of India as recLSto^d 
by the ^forms. But whereas the Morley legislatorwith 
Its ofiicial majority and without any budget right was a pa^ 

f ® legislature is a®partnerl-W 

and a partner dejaeto, and possesses real power to that extent 
although very much less than coordinate power fhf day 
when It can become, in Seeley’s phiuse, the cabinetmaW 
org^ IS not yet The Governor Ge^ral is not yet the 
of the constitutional king of a selfgoveming Domnion teZ 
pable of domg wrong masmueh as incapable of doing anv- 
htve advised by his counciUors® We 

f Governor General frL 

der of what has been\leairirith Vdfta^rwiti 


“The Viceroy is surrounded by iiomp and awe- eereitioin 
ivalks behind and before him, and does obeisance tb him 
performs three gimt functions. He pemonifies tt CW 
AdSSn Government, he is the Head of the 


‘The first is now his proper function He is the seat© 

j^tioe and mereyi, and catches up in himself, by virtue ofW 
office, the totorical traditions and sentiments of rafomhte 
The more this is isolated from his other functions, the bettei 
will bo our system of rule in Tn^ja. ® 
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representative of tlie Home Go vernmeiit, . . . Jie has 
to cany out its policy or resign. . . .The amount of this subor- 
dination, however, depends ui3on the personality of the 
Viceroy and the Secretary. Lord Salisbary made this subor- 
dination apparent with his fist, Lord Moriey with his per- 
suia;siveneBs. On purely Indian afi'airs it scarcely exists (but) 
is most definite when British and Indian interests conflict, 
and when the Viceroy, believing that those of India lie in one 
direction, is yet forbidden to pursue it by the Home Govern- 
ment. His subordination in this respect involves the subor- 
dination of his Council . . . .Again, as custodian of the foreign 
affairs of India he has to carry out the policy of the Home 
Government in ail matters of Imperial interest whethei’ for 
the good of India or not, but he is in a position— like Dalhousie 
—to make certain developments necessary. The rein that con- 
trols him is necessarily somewhat loose. In his relations 
with the Native States, he has a pretty free hand, and the 
frontier policy he pursues must be determined by what arises.. . • 
Nominally, the power of declaring war is withheld from him .... 

“As the head of the Indian Administration he has much 
opportunity of acting as autocrat. .. .In performing this func- 
tion he is limited by the India Office and the Secretary of State, 
and by his (own) Council, but an enlightened Viceroy will also 
take into account what he conceives to be Indian xjubHo 
opinion and will act upon it and will take the risks But he 
has to bear his share of any unpopularity which nis Council 
may receive, 2 and in this position he, like a Prime Minister, 
has the country for an official Opposition, 

‘‘Obviously, it is undesirable that this union of functions 
should last; it cannot last after the political consciousness of 
India has become awakened.”* 

And Mr. Ramsay MacDonald advises that the first alone 
is the Governor General’s proper function; as responsible self- 
government develops in India, no one would be needed to 
perform the second function^; and “the President of the Exe- 
cutive Council” or the prime minister w^ould naturally have 
to undertake the third as his special province. That is to 
say, when India becomes a Dominion, one of the sister nations 


* J, ilamsay MacDonald, Government of india, Gii. ii. 
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of the British Empire. But that day is not yet. Add the 
Governor General after 1920 has a position Httle different 
from that of the Governor General upto that date, except 
in two respects only. The governments of the nine provinces 
where dyarchy has been established, are less subject to him 
than before t the extent that they are subject to the repre- 
sentative leg slature of each province and its executive agents, 
the mimsters. And as we shall see further on, the Beforms 
have altered to some extent the position of th Secretary of 
State m Council, and Section 19A of the Government of India 
Act provides for a ‘relaxation of his controF’ over the 
Government of India. 


The growth of the Governor General ’s Executive Coun- 
cil upto 1920 has been ^ sketched in an earlier section. The 
Act removes the limitation of the number of ordinary mem- 
instead that the number shall be such 
as His Majesty thinks fit to appoint. And this subsection along 
mth the omission from the Act of any mention of extraor^ 
toary members has been availed of to turn the Commander- 
In-Chief of the Indian army into the seventh ordinary mem- 
ber of council. The qualification of at least ten service 

of the Crown in India, the Act requires of not less than three 
of theni, and It permits the appointment of a pleader of an 
Indian High Courti also as the Law Member. The Joint Select 
Commiitee advise in their Report that “not less than three 
members of the Counoil should be Indians.” This means two 
fcdians besides the law member, who would almost always 
be an Indian. And three Indians at least would seem to be 
absolutely necessary, now that the central legislature with 
its popular majority is more than an advisory body The 
anticipation of the Committee that “the members of the coun- 
cil drawn from the ranks of public servants are, as time goes 
on, more and more likely to be of Indian rather than of Euro'- 
pean extraction,” has been realised from 1924. IVIr (now 
Sir) A. C. Chatterji was the first Indian I.C.S. to rise' to be 
member of Councfi in that year, and his place was taken in 
1925 by Sir B. A Mitra oi the Einance Departnienf . Bii(, 
when the Commander-in-Chief happens to be a soldier vvlio lias 
not put in ten years of service in India, and his colleagues 
happen to be a Pmance Member who, as in the ease of Sir B P 
Blackett, is an expert imported from England and a Law 
Member, also without the service qualification, out of the foni 
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remaining, posts, three must go to men with service tpialifica. 
tions, and the Council must also contain (including the Law 
Member) three Indians. That is, nnless the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Finance Member or the Law Member possesses 
the service qualification, one of the three men required by 
law with service qualifications, must be an Indian. Another 
requirement of the Governor GeneraFs Council has also to 
be attended to as far as possible, although it would be con- 
trary to policy to make any rule about it. At least two of the 
nine provinces must be represented on the council, and some- 
thing like rotation is also advisable, so that none of the three 
presidencies at least (or four, including the U.P. as a presi-. 
dency), remains without supplying a member to the Govern- 
ment of India for too long a period. If this view be sound, 
the presidency of Bombay has a real grievance in the matter. 
Lastly, there is also the acknowledged fact that the burden 
of work is too heavy for seven men to bear, and that it is in- 
creasing. An eighth member of council may liave to be added 
before long. 

Under a Government of India Order of April 11 th 1923, 
the work of the government is distributed into nine Bepart- 
ments.* The member of council in charge of (1) Bailways 
and Commerce also controls the (2) Ecclesiastical Department. 
The other seven members of the Government of India (includ- 
ing the Governor General) are responsible for one department 
each. (3) The Foreign and Political Department, which the 
Governor General keeps in his own hands, involves, in addition 
to the matters implied by its title, a general control over the 
administration of the Chief Commissioners* provinces, and — the 
Crown being the foimtain of honoui^all matters relating to 
the Indian Orders and Titles, and all questions of ceremonial. 
(4) The Commander-in-Chief has charge of the Boyal Indian 
Marine and the Royal Air Force as well as the Army. The 
other five Departments are (fi) Home, (6) Legislative, which 
goes to the Law Member, (7) Finance, (8) Education, Health 
and Lands and (9) Industries and Labour. Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Public Works, Irrigation, Civil Aviation, Geology and 
Minerals, International Labour Organisation, and many other 
matters in addition to those directly indicated by its title, 
are assigned to this last Department, Forests, Botanical Survey, 

* This paragraph stould te read as supplemeutiHg and bringing upto- 
date what been said on the subject in para. 84-87 ants. 
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' Survey of India, Zoology, Civil Veterinary, Libraries and 
Records, Arcbaeology and Museums, External Emigration^ 
Famine, Local Self-Government and other matters besides 
the major ones after which it is named belong to the Bepart- 
, ment of Education, Health and Lands. ^ 
r ,, , ^ . 

The rules of business followed by the Council and the 
mutual relations between the Governor General, the Member 
of Council, and the Secretary to Government in a Department 
have been noted on an earlier page. A recent illustration of 
; these in a notorious case may be briefly referred to. A pro- 
i secution against certain individuals for fraud was launched by 
Government in 1921, presumably at the instance of the member 
; ■ of council in charge of the Munitions Department, with the con- 

currence of the Law Member. Then while the case was pro- 
ceeding Sir Thomas Holland, the member of council concern- 
ed, suddenly ordered the prosecution to be given up, without 
placing the matter before the Governor General or the Council. 
But it is the duty of a member of council to submit ‘^every 
case of major importance in his department with the orders * 
proposed by him” to the Governor General. And it is also 
the duty of every Secretary to see that “the statutory rules 
of business,” drawn up for the Council, “are duly observed;” 
i and every Secretary has also “the right of referring at his 

' discretion any case (in his department) at any stage for the 

Governor General’s orders.” Sir T. Holland “expressed deep 
regret at his error of judgment in failing to submit the matter 
to the Governor Generai,”S and resigned. 

Sectimi 78. The Geniral Legislature : Structure, We have 
said that the changes in the provincial legislatures and exe- 
cutives amomited to a revolution. Ho less revolutionary, 
no less fundamental, were the changes introduced by the 
Reforms in the Indian Legislature. They revolutionised its 
structure, introduced into it the procedure proper to a repre- 
sentative law-making body, and armed it with powers 
to legislate, to mould the budget, to supervise the adminis". 
tration and to control the executive, upto a certain point. 
Aud these powers are conferred upon a iegisiatm^ composecf 
of two chambers instead of one. The more numerous chamber 
^ ^ of the two is the Legislative Assembly, the smaller, the Coun- 

f cil of State. The first house sits for three years, and the 
second forflve, unless diftsoived earlier;! but, as in the case of 
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the provinces, the executive is not to ruie without the legis- 
lature for more than six months, or even with the permission 
of the Secretary of State, for more than nine months. In 
other respects, too, the Governor General’s position is similar 
to that of the Governor with respect to Ms legislature. He is 
not to foe a member of either house, but he can address either 
or both together, and he alone convenes, prorogues and 
dissolves each. 

The Council of State has a nominated President;'^ but 
the President of the more popular house is to be elected by 
itself after the first four years, and the first President was 
ehosen for his experience of the house of commons, md Ms 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure precedents and con- 
ventions. It was Ms duty not only to set the Assembly going 
on right lines, but also to be the guide and adviser of the pre- 
sidents of the provincial legislatures. 

Both houses have an elected majority. The Council of 
State consists of not more than sixty members, tbirtyfour 
(including one from Berar) elected, not more than twenty 
official nominees, and six non-official nominees. The As- 
sembly is to consist of not less than one hundred and forty 
members, and fifteen out of every twentyone are to be elect- 
ed, and of the rest who may be nominated members, not less 
than one-third are to be non-officials. The present Assembly 
has 144 members, 104 (including one from Berar) elected, 
and 40 nominated (including 15 non-officials). The number 
for each of the provinces, elected and nominated, is shown 
in the Tables facing tMs page. 

The electorates for both chambers are general, communal 
(Mushm, European or Sikh), and special (Indian Commerce, 
European Commerce, or Landholders),*- as in the provincial 
legislatures. Nominations are not made until the results of 
the election are known, and the head of each province is 
consulted in nominating non-officials, so that inecjualities 
and defects in the representation from the province might be 
remedied as far as possible, t The qualifications for becoming 
a member of either house are, generally speaking, the same 
as have been noted for the provincial legislatures. Member- 

♦ The Deputy-President and Chairmen are also nominated. 

t Monttom Keport, para. 
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sMp, past or present, of a legislative body or a title conferred 
for literary merit are special quaMcations enabling a person 
to be an elector for a general or communal constituency of 
the Council of State, and therefore also qualifying him to offer 
himself for election by that constituency to that chamber* 
Finally, the property qualifications for the Council of State 
are the highest of all, and those for the Assembly are higher 
than for a provincial legislature.^ 

The Muslim hloc in the central legislature, taking the 
elected and nominated members together, appears to be much 
too large from any point of view; and the same criticism would 
apply with the same or even greater force to a majority of 
the provincial legislatures also. The Muslims are to the total 
population of British India as 22 to 100 ; and the position they 
could claim either on the score of intellectual ability or of 
property would be even lower than this. As the Government 
of India observed in their Fifth Despatch on the Reforms, “If 
we were writing on a clean slate, we should greatly desire to 
establish a ratio of Muhammadan seats which would bear a 
closer relation with their strength as a community, while amp- 
ly fulfilling our undertakings to safeguard them as a minority, 
hi determining that ratio in the various provinces, we should 
have to start with certain established data. In the first place, 
the Muhammadans have been definitely promised some elec* 
torai advantage on the ground of their political importance. 
We should have to measure that advantage and to fulfil that 
promise. Secondly, the Muhammadans are the poorer com- 
munity, and therefore any property qualification common 
to them and the Hindus will make the Muhamma^pn elec- 
torate smaller in proportion to the Muhammadan census, 
than will be the case with the Hindus. In the third place, 
the census strength of the Muhammadans by no means cor- 
responds to their political strength. In Bengal and Assam 
the^ Muslims are politically weaker than their numbers would 
indicate, while in the United Provinces with fourteen per cent, 
of the population they are incomparably stronger than in Bihar 
and Orissa %vith 10.5 per cent. Past history and the presence 
of Muhammadan centres count for much. Fourthly, it might 
be urged that inasmuch as a majority can always impose its 
will upon a minority, it does not greatly matter whether the 
Muhammadans in places where they are in a conspicuous mino- 
rity aye awarded, for example, fifteen or twenty per eeilt of 
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the seats. But we think it a valid answer to observe that 
the effectiveness of a minority depends upon its being large 
enough to have the sense of not being entirely overwhelmed. 
Mnallyj we should have to remember that whatever advan- 
tage is given to the Muhammadans is taken away from some 
other interest or interests. These considerations would sug- 
gest to us a system of weighting which would lead to differ- 
ent results from those agreed on at Lucknow.* It would 
no doubt involve assumed factors, but these would have a 
more logical basis than those embodied in the compact.”^ 

In 1919 the slate was not a tabula rasa because of the 
Hindu-Muslim pact of the Lucknow Congress, which all the 
leaders of both communities, all other LiSan leaders, and all 
organs of opinion that mattered in 1919, accepted unanimously. 
One reason, however, of this unanimity was that the Indian 
was a little doubtful at the back of his mind how far the Gov- 
ernment would endorse the demand. ISTo ruler ever likes the 
initiative or the decision to pass out of his hands on an issue 
of prime importance. But our rulers (in spite of their ap- 
preciation of the principles enunciated above) not only en- 
dorsed the pact, their lavish provision of Muslim represen- 
tation and nomination on the reformed legislatures exceeded 
what the pact itself would have justified. And whereas there 
was not a word in the pact about posts, they have been equal- 
ly generous in the “share” they have been giving to the Mus- 
lims of the highest executive offices as ministers and members 
of council. But this generosity must be called by a different 
name when we look at the matter, as every one must, from 
the point of view of the highest interests of India as a whole. 
It may be conceded at once that the Muslims selected were 
the best Muslims available. But no one can claim for a mo- 
ment that they were the best Indians available; and surely, 
if considerations of efficiency must be paramount anywhere, 
they must be held to be such in the selection of ministers 
and members of council, for these high officers have not only 
to carry on the administration, they have also to lay down 
policy and pilot the ship of state. The consequences of this 
misplaced partiality of the British rulers have not been slow 
in ripening. On the one hand, the Muslim appetite has grown 
to insatiable heights- On the other hand, sober opinion not 

♦ For the Lucknow Pact feetweea Hindus and Muslims in December 
i916, uee pp. 350, 872, Antf , ; 
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merely in Hindu ranks but amongst all non-MusHm Indians 
is realising that this cannot go on. Again, the council-entry 
school of non-cooperators under the astute leadership of the 
late Mr. C. R;. Das found it advisable as a move in their game 
in Congress politics, to go one better in this matter than the 
Government; they proposed a revision of the pact even more 
favourable to the Muslim community; and this too has has- 
tened the ripening of sober opinion. The Das pact or the 
Luclmovr pact has no longer any earnest and convinced sup- 
port behind it outside the ranks of Muslim extremists who 
are Muslims first and Indians only in the second place. The 
problem for Indian patriots, Hindu and Muslim, Christian 
and European, is to get together and work out a better struc- 
ture for our legislatures, to be placed unanimously before the 
Statutory Commission, a structure conceived on juster lines 
than those which have divided the country more and more 
during the last six j’-ears. 


Section 79. The Central Legislature: Procedure and 
Powers ^ What we have said in a previous section as to the 
procedure in provincial legislatures applied mutatis mutandis 
to these houses also. The quorum for the Assembly is twenty - 
five, for the Council of State, fifteen. While any member 
not “fluent in EngHsh” may be allowed to address a provin- 
cial legislature in a vernaculai’, in the central chambers the 
business “shall be transacted in English,” except that a mem- 
ber “unacquainted” with English may be allowed to use a 
vernacular. The notice necessary for a private bill is in a 
provincial legislature fifteen days for a bill on a transferred 
subject, but for all other bills in any house, it is one month, 
or longer if the Governor General or Governor so desires, but 
in no case longer than two months. The procedure after a 
bill is passed by one house and is sent up to the other, is the 
procedure natural in a bicameral legislature, of ■which both 
the houses are constitutionally coordinate in legislation, A Joint 
Sitting of both chambers it is for the Governor General to con- 
vene, and at such a Sitting it is the president of the Council who 
presides. A Joint Conference may be held at the desire of 
the tv^o houses themselves; to such a conference each house 
sends an equal number, the president of the Council takes 
the chair, and the members settle their ovm procedure, making 
it as informal as the matter to be considered might require 


13 
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Aad the Buies also provide for a bill ori^uating in either house 
to be referred at any stage to a Joint Committee of both houses* 

The Budget is submitted to both houses for a genera! 
discussion. The demands for grants arising out of it are, 
under the Act, submitted for the vote of the Legislative As* 
sembly only. But, of course, the Council of State can express 
its views not only at the general discussion just mentioned, 
but also in the form of Resolutions (as did the Morley iegisla. 
tures upto 1920). and proposals for new taxation and changes 
in any existing tax that might have been imposed by law, 
have to be submitted as Bills, and thus come before and are 
voted on by both the houses. 

The procedure as to questions, motions for adjournment, 
and resolutions is similar to what obtains in the provincial 
legislatures; similar, too, are the limitations in each case, the 
differences from the provincial procedure being such as are 
consequential upon the difference between the functions and 
position of the central and provincial governments. In law» 
making, the central legislature has plenary power to make 
laws for all persons, all courts, and all places and things with- 
in British India; for all subjects of His Majesty and all ser- 
vants of the Crown with|n India; for all native Indian sub- 
jects of His Majesty beyond as well as within British India. 
IProvided that it caimot make any Jaw affecting an Act of 
Parliament that extended to British India or empowered the 
Secretary of State to borrow money for India in England; 
or affecting the authority of parliament, or the allegiance of 
any person to His Majesty, or the sovereignty or dominion 
of the Crown oyer India, in any way whatever.* 

The Act also provides that the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council was necessary before any Bill 
could be introduced abolishing a High Court or empowering 
any court other than a High Court to sentence a European 
British subject {or the children of such subjects) to death. 

And the previous sanction of the Governor General was 
required for the introduction of any Bill affecting the public 
debt or the public revenues or imposing any charge upon the 

♦ Of, p. 131, Ante, . ^ 
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revenues; or toiifeliing upon the religion or religious rites and 
oustoms of any class of Indians; or the diseipline and main- 
tenance of the military, raval, or air forces; or the relations 
of the Goveriiiiient with foreign powers or Native States; or 
repealing or amending any provincial Act, or touching upon 
a provincial subject, unless power had been reserved for the 
purpose by this Act and the rules made thereunder; or af- 
fecting any Act or Ordinance of the Governor General, The 
list is a long one, but there is hardly one of these restrictions 
but will be found on reflection to be reasonable at present 
and for some time to come. Some of them will continue in 
force even after dominion status is reached; and the previous 
sanction of the Governor General will come to mean the pre- 
^’ious sanction of his cabinet, when India advances to the con- 
vention that the Governor General acts only as advised by 
Ills constitutional advisers. 

No bill becomes law unless passed by both houses and 
assented to by the Governor General; but any such law may 
be disallowed by His Majesty in Council and it becomt-s void 
from the date such disallowance is notified. Instead of as^ 
senting to or withholding his assent from a bill passed by both 
chambers, the Governor General may return it to them for 
reconsideration. Or he may reserve it for consideration by 
His Majesty in Council, (who would act on the advice of the 
Secretary of State in Council), and the bill does not become law 
until His Majesty in Council assents to it and the fact is 
notified. 

When within six months after a bill has been passed by 
either chamber, the other chamber does not pass it in a form 
acceptable to the first, the Governor General may convene 
a Joint Sitting, and the bill as pajised (by a majority) at the 
Sitting, is deemed to have been duly passed by both. Thus 
the Joint Sitting appears to be a constitutionai device (1) to 
.expedite legislation, or (2) to obtain an agreement between 
the two chambers which they appeared unable to arrive 
at in any other way within reasonable time. 

The Governor General has full discretion under the Act 
to ‘^‘certify” as to any bill or any clause of it or any amend- 
ment to it, and at any stage of the proceedings, that it affects 
the safety or trancjuillity of British India or of any part of 
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it, and to direct that the bill or clause or amendment be drop- 
ped. And conversely, when either chamber refuses leave to 
introduce a bill or fails to pass it exactly as the executive want 
it passed, the Act gives the Governor General power to “cer- 
tify” that the bill is required for the safety, tranquillity or in- 
terests of British India or of any part of it. On the Governor 
General exercising this power, the bill though passed by one 
chamber only or by neither, becomes an Act. And it would 
go into effect at once (and continue in force until disallowed 
by His Majesty in Council — as in the case of any ordinary Act), 
if it be the opinion of the Governor General that a state of 
emergency exists requiring it to be immediately availed of. 
But if there is no such emergency, the “Act” must be laid 
before each house of parliament for eight days at least, and 
presented thereafter for the assent of His Majesty in Council, 
who would decide in such a case on the advice of the Secretary 
of State and the Cabinet; and these in turn would formulate 
their advice in accordance with the attitude of the parliament 
in the matter. Thus such an “Act” would go into force only 
when His Majesty in Council assented to it and the fact was 
notified by the Governor General in IndiaS. 

This power of “certification,” therefore, reduces itself 
on analysis to two parts: (1) emergency power; (2) the plenary 
power of parliament to legislate for India itself or by allow- 
ing a subordinate to do so, under proper safeguards. To 
object to the second part is futile. And every executive, which 
is not an absolute tyrant, must have emergency power in one 
form or another. The absolute monarch alone does not need 
it, simply because day in and day out he is always exercis- 
ing a power that knows no law, except his own will. The 
executive in a self-governing In^a, whether within the Bri- 
tish Empire or outside, will be as unable as any other exe- 
cutive to do without emergency power in some shape or form. 
A constitution that allowed no extraordinary action of any 
sort even by the head of the State, whatever the emergency, 
would have to be smashed up every time there was a grave 
emergency. 

But leaving abstract argumentation. Jet us note briefly 
the cases in which this power of certification has been ac- 
tually exercised by the Governor General, The first case 
occurred in September 1922. The Narendra Mandal (Cham- 
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I "ber of Princes) had requested government to renew the protec- 

tion from scurrilous attacks in newspapers and publications 
J in British India that had been accorded to Native Chiefs and 

I their administrations by the Press Act from 1910; protection 

I of which they had been inadvertently deprived when that 

I Act was repealed. The Government of India after full 

I deliberation with local governments and the Secretary of 

j State decided that they were “bound by agreements and 

j in honour” to continue that protection. And they drafted 

a short bill embodying in it the relevant clause from 
the Press Act and adding that no such prosecution could 
be started except with the permission of the Government 
of India. But when this Indian States (Protection 

against Disaffection) Bill, as i| was called^ was brbught 
before the Assembly, that house refused to permit 

its introduction. It had the right to do so. But it was 
hardly the right action to take about a matter of this cha- 
racter. In the relations between the British Government 
and Native States we are always in the region of high policy, 
and the Government of India took this refusal of leave by the 
Assembly, as itself an adequate reason to display before the 
Native States in its fulhiess the exceptional legislative power 
with which it was armed. The Governor General certified 
that the Bill was essential for the interests of British India 
and recommended the Council of State to pass it in the form 
in which he was placing it before them. The Council debated 
it fully; several important amendments were considered; and 
they were either dropped on the ground that no change in law, 
even if theoretically an improvement, was contemplated at 
the moment, or were negatived on the government giving 
the assurance that any defect or hardship discovered in work- 
ing the Act would be remedied. And the Council passed the 
Bill without amendment,* at the same time that they acquit- 
ted themselves with credit in an unexpected and delicate 
situation by their serutiny of a measure in consequence of 
which the British Indian subject liable to be charged, would 
have as his real prosecutor an opponent of such influence and 
resources as a Chief. Taking a broader view, it is also obvious 
that the decisive factor in the incident is not that the bill was 
a piece of legislation, but that it was a matter concerning the 
executive government in its foreign department. 

♦ Lord Beading*s address to the legislature, 6-9-1922, and 
Pinoeedinp of th§ Oouudl of State, 26*9 & 26-9-1922. 
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The Indian Finance Bills of 1923, 1924, and 1925 are our 
next instances. We cannot examine them at length; we have 
not the space for doing so, nor is a book of this character the 
right place for elaborate statistics and technicalities. An in- 
orease in taxation is never popular, nor could any piece of taxa^ 
tion he more widely unpopular in India than the doubling of 
a tax so intensely disliked as the salt tax. Instead of acquiesc- 
ing in any increase of it, Modem. India should strain every 
nerve to reduce it below Be. one a maund, there is to be 
any decency in taxation at all.”* Secondly, if the people have 
an aversion to additional taxation, the departments have an 
equally rooted aversion to retrenchment. Left to themselves 
the departments will retrench little, and even in a series of 
lean and difficult years they will never retrench enough unless 
forced to do so. The representatives of the people have to 
exert a continuous pressure to obtain any substantial results. 
The Assembly of 1923 can claim that but for their dogged 
fight the hnchcape Committee might not have been 
appointed so soon, or given so free a hand. And, 
on the other hand, the executive government can also 
claim that but for the power of certification the deficit 
in the budget would have remained uncovered in 1923, for 
the fifth year in succession. Thus we may leave 1923 with 
the remark that both the legislature and the executive did their 
duty, 8 although at the moment there were few Indians who 
could take a sufficiently dispassionate view to recognise this. 
The moral of the Indian Finance Bill, 1924, is altogether 
difierent. The Swarajists entered the legislatures with a view 
to wreck the Reforms from within; they rejected the first four 
demands for grants — such important items as Customs, In- 
come Tax, Salt, and Opium; they voted for the remaining de- 
mands with only nominal reductions; both in rejecting and 
in accepting they behaved without reference to the merits 
of any demand; on the Finance Bill coming up with the first 
four demands restored but with the other items in accordance 
with their votes.,r they.refused to consider it; and lastly, on a 
fresh Finance Bill being submitted so modified and reduced 
that it provided the: hare necessaries for carrying on the admi- 
nistration -and balancing the budget, they refused to consider 
that also. This series of acts furnishes such a record of 
irresponsibility and recklessness in legislators that it would be 
difficult to find a parallel to it in the history of representative 
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gd¥emments.^ The case of the Indian Hnance Biiij 1925s 
is almost insignificant when compared to either of thh two 
preceding years. We may therefore relate it so as to iilns^ 
trate the complex procedure in some detail. The Govem- 
inent resolution for the separation of the Bailwa»y Budget 
from general having been accepted by the Assembly (20-94 924 )i 
the Railway Budget was presented for general discussion on 
the twentieth of February. Arising out of this, fifteen demands 
for grants were placed before the Assembly to vote on, out of 
which it reduced four. The General Budget was submitted to 
the two houses on the twentyeighth Pebriiaryj, and, arising 
out of it, seventy three demands for grants had to be voted 
on by the Assembly, ont of which it reduced six. But three 
out of these ten reductions were nominal, viz. the reductions 
of Rs. one hundred each in taxes on Income, Salt, and Opium. 
The Governor General in Council restored two and partially 
restored a third ont of the remaining seven reductions, con- 
sidering the restoration essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibilities. Next, the Indian Finance Bill embodying the 
changes in taxation proposed in the Budget was introduced 
in the Assembly on the 28th February, and was passed by it 
on the 18th March with one alteration : it reduced the salt 
tax from the proposed rate of one rupee and four annas to 
one rupee per maund. The Council of State, however, passed 
it without any reduction in the rate,* and when the bill as pas- 
sed by the Council returned to the Assembly because of this 
difierence in what the two houses had done, the Assembly 
agreed to accept the rate of one rupee and four annas. Finally 
the Indian Finance Act, 1925, and the Budget for 1925-26 
with the final figures were notified on the twentyeighth of March* 
after thirty-six days of hard work by both the houses. 

The members of the central legislature have failed 
equally with those of the pro vincial legislatures in organising 
themselves into stable political parties. And the present 
constitution cannot become an instrument to secure for the 
country a progressive advance towards selfgovernment until 
they do so. Two stable pofitical parties inside the ieglsia- 
tures as well as amongst the voters at large, both loyal not 
merely to the land as a whole and the people as a whole but 
also to the State and the Constitution and the Flag as by law 
established, both of them at one in this fundamental matter^, 
but differing radically from each other in their conception of 
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the welfare to be won by means of the State, its laws, and its 
administration and policy,— as individualists or as conser- 
vatives differ from their political opponents, while at the same 
time acknowledging them to be as good patriots as them- 
selves: and each of the parties having masses of adherents in 
every one of our creeds, communities, and partial nationali- 
ties, at present warring against one another;— that is the poli- 
tical organisation capable of deriving the maximum benefit 
and winning the maximum freedom out of representative 
institutions of the English type, based upon the ideal of a chain 
of responsibility connecting the cabinet minister at the apex 
of the socio-political pyramid, with the humble voter at the base. 
Such a political organisation we have so far failed to produce. 
Ind it is impossible to tell how long it will take for a vast and 
ancient ooimtry like India divided into warring camps full 
of animosities, suspicions, and differences, with their roots in 
a past stretching back to over a thousand years, to develop 
a political organisation of this character. Nor is this all. We 
not only fail to see ourselves how great and real is this obstacle 
to our progress, when any one tries to open our eyes to it, 
we suspect him at once of being unfriendly to us, and have 
not the slightest hesitation in attributing interested and un- 
worthy motives to him. 

Due allowance being made for this baffling handicap, 
the central legislature will be seen to have already played a 
not unworthy part in achieving a fair amount of exceilent 
and necessary work by virtue of the power and position the 
constitution confers upon it. So much so that although it has 
been in existence for such a short time, there is already no 
comparison possible between it and its predecessor, the Morley 
legislature. Lord Beading told it on the twentyfifth July 
matters of importance to India are reflected in 
your Questions and Eesolutions. When I first came to India 
my impression of the burning questions of the day in Indian 
opinion was as follows. There was a deep tide of resentment 
regarding curtailment of liberties, such as the statutory 
restrictions of the freedom of the Press, the repressive laws, and 
particularly the Bowlatt Act. Strong views were expressed 
to me as regards the army, its composition, and the burden 
of military expenditure. The military position was represent- 
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ed as showing a total want of confidence in India. The ab- 
sence of any regular scheme of Indianisation of the army was 
quoted as designed effectually to prevent the ultimate rea- 
lisation of responsible selfgovemment. India was represent- 
ed as dominated in fiscal matters by the economic interests of 
Great Britain. Fmally^ the bureaucratic government were 
charged with having established for the perfection of their 
own ends an unduly complex and expensive administrative 
machine out of all proportion to India’s resources. I need 
hardly recall to you how the case now stands. For I know tf^t 
you count the measures which have been adopted by my 
Government on the strength of your representation of public 
opinion in these matters j among the most priceless pages in 
your annals. (Moreover,) there are other matters to be men- 
tioned of a more constructive character which will have an 
important and beneficial effect upon the future of India; such 
as the Indian Factories’ Amendment Acts, the Indian Mines’ 
Act, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the Indian 
Emigration Act the final decision of measures for the protec- 
tion of Indian emigrants has been vested in the legislature 
itself. The law aboHshing racial distinctions is a permanent 
monument of the mutual desire to work together to a common 
understanding. In the Criminal Procedure Amendment Act 
the legislature brought to a successful conclusion a task that 
had occupied nearly a decade. You may not have accom- 
plished in the short period (of three years) all that you had 
hoped. You may perhaps find the pace of progress too slow. 
But can you point to greater achievement for India during 
so brief a period ? Would other means have accomplished 
so much?” 

The second tiiemiium, too, has much to its ci-edit- and 
if It turns out ^at it has really taught the country, once and 
for all, the futility of ideologue intransigency, it would be 
impossible to value the achievement too highly. 

“It is the clear intention of the Act that the policy and 
decisions of the Government of India should be influenced to 
an extent incomparably greater than they have been in the 
past by the views of the Indian Legislature; and the Govern- 
ment will give the fullest possible effect, consistent with their 
own responsibilities to parliament, to this principle of the new 

constitution. From now onwards your influence will extend 
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to every sphere of the Central Government. It will be felt 
in every part of its administration.” This is what England 
proclaimed to India when inangiirating the Assembly,* This 
is the only right lest to apply in judging the new legislature; 
and in doing so the historical mind cannot overlook the car- 
dinal fact that this infant and foreign institution is the agent 
of heterogeneous millions who have never known what it is 
to exert their will as a united nation. 


Section 80. Changes in the Home irovernmenL The last 
organ in the complex machinery constituting the government 
of British India is the Secretary of State in Council We 
have seen that the principal change of structure in the 
Government of India introduced by the Act of 1920 is the 
revolutionary change in the structure of the central legislature. 
But this itself has brought the irremovable executive 
(consisting of the Governor General in Council) face to face 
with a popular legislature free from the responsibility of 
having to reduce its own theories to practice. And parliament 
has deliberately yoked the two together in this transitional 
constitution, with the intention of thus gradually changing 
the executive from the autocratic tem|)erament it has 
inherited from the past, to one required in 'the head of a 
selfgoverning democracy. As Lord Meston observes, — ‘*I 
think we must assume that |the purpose was clearly to 
habituate the executive, even^in discharging its own func- 
tions, to rely more and more upon the support of the 
legislature, and less and less upon the support of the 
parliament accorded through the Secretary of State. Under 
the old dispensation, if a Viceroy proposed to introduce a 
new poHcy, he had to persuade the Secretary of State of 
the necessity for it, and of its wisdom; he had also to get the 
Secretary of State’s consent to the measures for financing 
it. Under the new dispensation, the Secretary of State 
will be difficult to persuade, unless the scheme has first 
obtained the blessing of the Indian legislature. . . .Thus 
under a puzzling constitutional form there is being effected 
a remarkable transference of power, or at least of influence 
so significant as to be barely distinguishable from power. ’’f 

* H. il. H. The Duke of Coimanght'a addrea®, 

t libtrt and Miston, New Consfcitntion of .Cndia., pp* 151* 
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ciiange from a legislature advising freely but 
without any power to modify executive decisions at all, to 
one endowed through Its budget right with an influence so 
matenal as to make it a partner of the ex cutive, although 
a subordinate partner, cannot but necessitate correspoSg 
changes mti^ positaon and powers of the Secretary of State 
m Council. _ The chang^ introduced in the law W are 
few.i The India Council is now to consist of a smaller 
number of members, eight to twelve only, each appointS 

forashorter term (VIZ. five years), and the ser^ce « 
r^idence quahfication noted in an earlier chapter is Suited 
of only half the number. A new oflflcer called the High 
Commissioner for India IS created, to whom may be delegated 

any ot the powers previously exercised by^the Secrftary 
of State or the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
makmg contracts,” so that he could act for such 
and also asAhe accredited Agent in Engird of the Sn 
governments, central and local. The sictions detailing the 
mattem for which the concurrence of a majority of th^L^a 
Ctouncil was required are repealed or mod^ed ^doins a™ v 
altogether with the socalled financial veto of the council * 
The procedure and rules of business are simplified and left 

Power is given 

te the Secretary o State in Council to “regulate and rSt 
by rule” their “superintendence, directiol and “^ 1 ” 
of the government of India. And finally the salary S 
Secretary of State and of the members of his council and part 

the BritiKlly to be paid from 

The changes thus introduced are more substanfial ftio,, 

^^® no real power in matS 

wbch the Secretary of State decided as a memheTot^^ 
cabinet, or m matters wMcb were secret or nr^ent But fJiA 
Act of 1920 reduces it to an adyisoiy bodf Sy S ah 
matters except those in which it is/under DaX,t^«t , 
gua^ian of the Tested interests of the aH India and Ser 
reryices,_ smd a trimtee for the property and revenues of 
British India. It is in these two mattem onl^ S the 

Home Administration ot Indian '^“mlttee on the 
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powers of the Home Oovernment are to be exercised in 
accordance with the advise of this expert body. 

Crewe Committee distingnished between the political 
and administrative fxmctions of the Secretary of State and 
those which he attended to as the agent of the Government 
of India, and recommended that the latter be handed over 
to a new officer and office subordinate to the latter.’®' They 
judged that the reform would mark the advance of India 
“towards Dominion Status.” The Act provided for this, the 
new office and establishment were created by an Order in 
Council of the thirteenth August 1920, and the late Sir W. 
Meyer was appointed the first High Commissioner.^ The 
Indian Stores, the Indian Students’, and some minor 
departments of the India Office have been transferred to the 
office of the High Commissioner and he also acts as the 
agent of the Indian governments in England. Under these 
arrangements and with the Government of India as the 
supreme authority, it will now be possible to cut" down 
purchases from England and substitute for them Indian 
articles in the purchase of government and railway stores 
in increasing measure, f Waste or bad bargaining like that 
of the sums spent upon the dredgers for the Bombay Back Bay 
Reclamation will now be exposed more and more to Indian 
public opinion. Moreover, as the principle inyolved in the 
separation comes to be fully applied, the India Office will 
eventually retain only its political and administrative 
functions, the entire charge for these will fall upon the 
British treasury,^ and the house of commons Indian debate 
in the committee of supply will become more real than the 
annual Indian debate has usually been during the era from 
*1858 to 1920. The Joint Select Committee’s recommen- 
dation that there should be a bi-cameral standing committee 
for India has also been accepted, and this too will tend 
to keep parliament better informed on Indian questions 
than in the past.t 

The relaxation of the Secretary of State’s control in so 
far as it may appear necessary or expedient to give effect to 

* Crewe Bepoit, para. 29. Eor this Eeporfe see Wukharji, Indian Constitu- 
tion part II, pp. 480-oo*t. 

t See, t.g. The Speech of Sir C. Innes introdttcing the Railway Budget 
for 1925-26 in the Assembly, 20-2-1925, 

t See Mentfortf Report, paras. 290-295; J.S.C. Report on clauses 31-35, 
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the piuposes of the Kelorms is to out by the 

Seoreta^ of State Council by means of Eules which 
when relating to transferred subjects would be valid asS 
as prom^gated and would continue in force until parliam^t 

te^ed winch ^ 

be approved by parliament 

before they could be acted upon. The nrinciule 4iicb 
Eulra are to apply was described by the authors of the Eenort 

on Constitutional Eeforms as the^ volunt^ mtae^to by 
parhament from the exercise of its soverei ormLtem 
which the voters in India were ready to control by means of 
their elected representatiyes acting through their own 

Oolite® d«.riM fc 
same principle in other phrases when they recommended 
that where theexecutiye goyemment and tLir S£re 
were m apement, the Home authorities should not MtSto 
except py for the sake of the highest interests of a StSf 

VIZ. safety pnquilhty or good ^go4™S t of ?ome 

^ramount object of Imperial policy.* And the Joint Spleet 

Commute leiteraMto, me pmdpb eym mm eSS 
£Sl “■« S'™*"? ” s2 to 

Oopcil foi traperred subjects is a selfdenying ordinance 
and lays dop tpt his “powers of superintendence, direction 
and conttol shaU in relation to these^ subjects be exSsed 
only for the following purposes, viz.; 

iol ^ P%«ard the administration of central subiects- 

(2) to decide qupions between two proyincial govermments’ 
when they thpselves fail to arriye at an a^^eS 

(3) to safeguard Impenal interests- greement, 

(4) to detenmne the position of the Government of India 

’SpS Sr* 

® Sfsr ‘sssrof" “» ■»»» 

(«) the newly created High Commissioner’.s ofSce- 
(6) provmp borrowing; and ’ 

(c) the parliamentary privileges of the all-lndia services.” 

The Governor has thus full authoritv tn 
ture on transferred subjects to the extent li a grit y^^'^by 
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his legislature, except where before he could iuclude an item in 
a d^andfor a grant he is required to obtain the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council or even of the 
Secretary of State in Council^ 

No statutory Rule was found possible with respect to 
reserved and central subjects or functions, since these still 
remained outside the sphere to which dyarchy was being 
applied, and thus inside the sphere of parliamentary control as 
in the past. The change in this sphere— apart from delegation 
of his powers by the Secretary of State* — could for the 
present only be a change in temperament and in practice, 
which by force of habit might sohdify into convention having 
all the force of statutory Rules. And the Joint Select 
Committee explaining this, laying stress upon the new legis- 
latures with budget rights and elected majorities, and bearing 
in mind the purposes of the Act as set forth in the Pream- 
ble, select for particular emphasis a special case requiring 
relaxation of control from England, 

‘‘This examination of the general proposition leads inevi- 
tably (they observe) to the consideration of one special case 
of non-intervention. Nothing is more than likely to endanger 
the good relations between India and Great Britain than a 
belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in 
the inter^ts of the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief 
exists at the moment there can be no doubt. That there ought 
to be no room for it in the future is equally clear. India’s 
position in the Imperial Conference ox^ened the door to nego- 
tiation between India and the rest of the Empire, but nego- 
tiation without power to legislate is likely to remain ineffec- 
tive. A satisfactory solution of the problem can only be gua- 
ranteed by the grant” to India of fiscal autonomy. ‘Tt cannot 
be guaranteed by statute. .... .It can only therefore be secured 
by an acknowledgment of a convention. Whatever be the 
right fiscal policy for India,. ,> .it is quite clear that she should 
have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Bri- 
tain^ Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In 
tbe opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State 
should as far as possible avoid interference on this subject when 

* See Ellies re. Expenditure by Government of India on subjects other 
than Transferred and Buies re. expenditure by a Governor In OouncU on 
Eeaerved Provincial Subjects (Banerji, pp, 468-470) 
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the ^ver^ent of India and its Legislature are in agreement, 
o T intervention, when it does t^ke place, 

safeguarding the international obligations 
of the Ei^ire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire 
to which His Majesty’s Government is a party.” 

f noted m an earlier chapter that under the exi- 
geneies of the Great War and in order to help England with a 
han^ome contobntion Sir W. Meyer and the Governor Gene- 
ral in Ctomcil raised the duties on cotton imports by four por 
fu i increase in the countervailing excise, and 

that the cotton mterests in England had to rest content at 
Moment with a resolution in parliament that the matter 
should be reviewed at the end of the War.* Lancashire lost no 
toe in pressmg for this, but in March 1921, the Secretary of 
State urformed them finally and decisively that it was absolutely 
impossible for him to mterfere with the right of the Govern- 
ment of India to consider the interests of India first, iust as 
the govenment did in every other part of the Empire. In 
the a committee of the old central legislature had 

reported (March 1920) that the best method of oomidering the 
future fiscal pohcy for India would be by means of a Commis- 
sion with power to take evidence from all the interests ooncem- 
ed in vanom parts of the country. The members of the new 
Assembly did not allow this report to be overlooked, the Indian 
Kscal Comi^sion was appointed in October 1921, with Sir 
P'^esi'ieat, and it reported in July 
1922 m iavour of a policy of discriminating protection, to be 
applied to selected industries only after full investigation by 
means of an expert Tarifi Board. t And as soon as the Assembly 
met apm, the executive and the legislature, by mutual 
consent, enunciated the new fiscal policy of India in terms of 
far re^hmg import. 5 To those who look at the matter histori- 
oally from the days of John Company onwards, and can note, 
moreover, that England’s economic position today,— with her 
ilhberal creditor and bankrupt debtors, with her intractable 
eoMstrie and her million unemployed— is none too favourable, 
this sudden ^vance by India to fiscal industrial and economic 
t^om, which even ten years ago no one could have dreamed 
M as possible, is not the least remarkable of her solid gains 
through Montagu’s Govern ment of India Act, 1920.6 

♦Pp. 281-8 Mt*. - ” — — — — 

t Beport, ladlan nsml Commlssioi). 
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Section 8L Some of our Problems. An irremovable 
executive and an irresponsible legislature are thus working 
together in the Government of India, and the friction between 
the two does not cause a breakdown because the legislature^ 
in spite of’ its budget right and its law-making power, 
is only a subordinate partner. Or, if we look at the provinces, 
ministers who are not yet leaders of their councils and mem- 
bers of the executive council who owe no aEegiance to the 
legislative council are working together, and the friction 
(though greater) does not cause a breakdown even there, 
because the ministers are more like government officials and 
administrators and not yet tribunes of the people. Nor are 
these the only obstacles we have to surmount in our advance 
to Swarajya. In fact, what I wish to emphasize most in this 
concluding section is that the constitutional obstacles in the 
path of our advance are not the greatest nor the toughest 
of our problems. I cannot help thinking we are making far 
too much of our constitutional obstacles. We are attaching 
far too much importance to the merely legal amendments re- 
quired in the instrument known as the Government of India 
Act, 1920. Dyarchy has many serious defects undoubtedly; 
the Government of India as at present constituted cannot be 
defended by any school of political science or philosophy ex- 
cept merely as a temporary makeshift. But it is possible to 
make too much of all this. And it is one of the most conolu,sive 
proofs of our political immaturity that we devote too much 
of 6ur thought and our feeling to this, and thus are not 
directing sufficient mental and emotional energy to problems 
which are both incomparably graver and deeper. 

A. 

ISTATIVB STATES. 

Our Native States are one such problem, it is no use 
closing our eyes to it. It is futile to keep repeating that this 
problem can wait until we have attained complete Swarajya 
in British India; that we shall know then what to do with Na- 
tive States. We shall never attain full Swarajya in British 
India unless the mass of Indian humanity in the Native States 
is marching with us. Equality before the law and modernised 
progressive administration must be secured to the inhabitants 
of all the larger Native States, as they have been in some few 
of them. The light of publicity must play upon the acts and 
intentions of the executive in ail the larger Native States as it 
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already does in some few of them. Men appointed to posts 
high and low must be selected according to rule and for their 
qualifications in all the larger Hative States^ as is already the 
cixstom in some of them. And the Chief and his bureaucratic 
ministry must become more or less amenable to popular in- 
fluence exerted through representative institutions in all the 
larger States as is already the case in less than half a dozen. 
None of these reforms is inconsistent in the slightest degree 
with treaty rights or with the hereditary position of any of the 
Chiefs, even the most exalted; for otherwise they could not 
have become so well established as they are in the best Native 
States. What is wanted now is a rapid extension of these and 

similar reforms in all the larger States without exception. 

But the larger of our Native States number less than twen- 
tyfive; about a hundred are hardly large enough to sustain 
a selfsufficient administration of the modem progressive type; 
and the rest, numbering several hundreds, are too small for 
separate existence; some are so ridiculously small that one 
could pass through several of them in an hour’s ride. It is 
absurd to lump together all this variety under a single category, 
and treat every item in the entire mass as sacrosanct. And 
the so-called Chiefs of such tmy or fractional States never have 
done— -never can do anything— for their people. How could it 
be expected of them? The sooner these petty Chiefs are pen- 
sioned oft and their territory turned into British India, the 
better for all concerned. Even the Chiefs and their descend- 
ants freed from their hereditary bondage to a hollow unmeaning 
misleading and antiquated position might develop into useful 
members of society. Each of these territories is, no doubt, a 
mere fraction, supporting only a few hundred or a few thousand 
people ; but there are so many of these shreds and patches that 
when added together, the land and the population would form 
a material accession to British India. 

In some parts of India the territories of two or more Native 
States are interlaced. The fact is that as soon as the pro- 
tecting shadow of the British Umbrella (Symbol of Paramount 
Power) fell upon a tract, it petrified the tract |ust as it was 
at that moment, and all the accidental anomalies of the moment 
have continued unaltered and unalterable for a century or more. 
How long are they to continue, when all around the tide of 
radical transformation is rising more rapidly than over in the 
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past ? A friendly arrangement betwen the Chiefs concerned, so 
that each gets a territory more compact than before, is all that 
is necessary, and would conduce to the lasting benefit of all 
concerned. 

But the fundamental problem will be no nearer solution 
even after these three highly beneficial reforms have been 
accomplished throughout Native States India. For the 
fundamental problem of our Native States is the problem 
of those chief doms among them, about a hundred in number, 
which are hardly large enough for individual existence, and 
of those other chief doms, much more numerous, each of which 
is distinctly too small for a selfsufficient administration on 
modern progressive lines, and yet is not so small as to be ranged 
with the tiny or fractional States mentioned above. Moreover, 
it is one of the ironies of the situation that the best and the 
most representative types of the real Indian Chief as time, 
tradition and environment have moulded him, are to be 
found neither in the smaller nor in the larger but in this in. 
termediate class of our Native States, which, taken in the 
lump, constitute more than a moiety of the problem as a whole. 
If any out of the hereditary autocracy and aristocracy of India 
deserve to sui'vive and hand on to the future the torch of the 
storied past/ one is tempted to say that Rajas of this inter- 
mediate class deserve the honour much more than their bre- 
thren above them or below. But, in India as throughout the 
world, — 

“The old order changeth yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the World.” 

What is the goal of our policy in India ? Towards whatj haven 
are we to steer the ship ? Is our conception of the eventual 
future of India a sisterhood of self governing States with the 
Central Govemmept enveloping them representative of and 
responsible to the Indian millions and guardian of the 
interests of all India on equal terms with the other membe s 
of the British Empire?* The biggest maharajae and high- 
nesses, not twentyfi ve in numb0r,t may remain outside our 

* Montfford Eeporfe. para. 319, adapfed* 

_ 1; Excluding IN'epai, which is independent, the Indian States whose 
Chiefs have the hereditary honour of a salute ot 17 guns or more. But 
some of the smaller States with a large progressive and compact popula- 
tion, or for historical reasons of ou^tanding import, may hay© to he 
added to the number. 
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instittitioias, associated together in some institation of their 
own Ihe the Narendra Mandal (Chamber of Princes), 
not a legally integrated part, but still a satellite of our system. 
It will be enough if in the internal administration of these larger 
States (which will maintain their separate entity for an indefinite 
period), life reputation and property have the same security 
as in British districts, if the same laws and the same Beign of 
Law prevails there as in British India, if public opinion within 
the State has recognised channels of influencing the executive, 
and if the State and the people shoulder their share of the 
burden of defence in the army system of British India.* The 
petty rajas at the other extreme of the scale have, on the 
other hand, all to be turned into zamindars, jagirdars or sardars, 
and their territories, as said above, have to be added to the 
contiguous British districts. The towns and villages will have 
local selfgovemment as in British India, the people will swell 
our general constituencies, and the members of the old reigning 
family wdll also become voters in our landlord constituencies. 
If annual consolatory allowances and inam lands be offered in 
exchange on a liberal scale, the more intelligent of the petty 
Chiefs will not be imwiUing to welcome the reform, as the frac- 
tional powers of jurisdiction and the other privileges (if any) 
which they would lose by the change have never been of any 
real use either to themselves or to any one else. The real 
difficulty are the remaining or intermediate class of our rajas 
and nawabs. They, too, must be mediatised, but the problem 
is, bow the reform is to be brought about. Islands of autocracy 
cannot last for ever in a sea of selfgoverning democracy. But, 
of course, for any one of the four reforms I advocate in this 
subsection, there is not the remotest intention of suggesting the 
use of force, or even of pressure amounting to force, either by 
the paramount power or by the subjects of the States con- 
cerned. The changes must come as naturally as fruit ripens 
on the tree. The Victorian administrators of our government 
had some vague expectation thatthe education of the young 
cadets , of royal houses in public schools of the English model 
might help in this direction. T. C. Hope, for instance, said at 
the opening of the Rajkumar College, Eajkot, 1870;^ — ‘“'These 
boys of the younger generation have come here to enter an 
institution which will differ in no essential point from an Eng- 
lish Public School. From times of which history gives no cer- 
tain account, some of these Houses have observed the course 

^ See C further on. 
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of events from the thrones and the strongholds of this Penm- 
snla. Bnt I venture to say that from the day when Mahmud 
Gaznavi stormed the temple ramparts of Somnath to the day 
when the last Maratha squadron withdrew from the shorn 
fields and smoking villages of Sanrashtra, they learnt not one 
lesson of constitutional government from their invaders • , . . , . 
It will he OUT aim that they may become and feel that they 
are wiser than their subjects, and yet that they shall be pre- 
pared to respect that voice of puhMc judgment on the acts of 
of public men'*' which has been likened to the Voice of God, 
To what results the enterprise begun today may tend, whether 
these boys when grown to man's estate will be careful to per- 
petuate their hereditary right to govern in honourable rivalry 
of their mighty neighbour and protector, or whether they will 
select*—as I think the nobler choice — ^by a voluntary surrender 
of their isolated sovereignty to enter the councils of India 
as Nobles of the Empire, time will decide,” t This speech was 
delivered on the 16th December 1870, when the world was 
ringing with the triumphs over France of the German Empire 
from Saarbruck (3rd August) to Sedan (1st September). And 
semi- voluntary mediatisation had played a great part in the 
unification that had built up the Bismarkian Empire. But 
the idea underlying Hopes speech has a value apart 
from its topical propriety at the moment of its delivery. 
One of the outstandiug lessons Western history teaches is that 
the day of the small State is over, and this lesson may be learned 
by our rajas and nawabs either in the public schools where they 
receive their early education, or from their later reading and 
travels. The sooial influence of the English official class with 
whom they come in contact in India and whom they look up 
to, has so far tended in the opposite direction; because the 
majority of these officials have treated the raja class alone as 
their equals, and consciously or unconsciously encouraged them 
to look down upon all other Indians as inferior. This influence, 
however, is on the wane, and as Indians multiply in the higher 
services and fill the posts of Residents and Agents also, 4t will 
disappear altogether. Some raja without issue may prefer to 
hand over Ms state after Mm to Ms next door neighbour and 
his heirs, and thus two small territories might by amalgamation 
become a State large enough to enter the class of the largest 

^ j[* 

t Forty years of the Rajicuine** OcHege, compiled by H. H. Bbavsintdi 
pf BJiavnager, ?oi. II. 
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States, each of wMeli (as noted above) might continue a separate 
entity for an indefinite period. Or two neighbouring States with 
a homogeneous population may have two friends as rajas, and 
they may by mutna] agreement prefer to administer the combi- 
ned territory as one unit. Such cases, however, would be most 
exceptional only. The great majority of our rajas must out 
of their own free will and accord become enlightened and pa- 
triotic enough to perceive that they and their desoendents will 
lose little and the country as a whole will gain immensely by 
their parting with jurisdictional rights and privileges in return 
for handsome estates kept together by primogeniture, and 
a hereditary seat in the Council of State, that would open to 
them, according to their capacity, a career such as even rajas 
might envy. These are some of the ideas which I throw broad 
cast in this sub-section. It is only as opinion solidifies and peo- 
ple are ready to take advantage of facilities, that such facili- 
ties can be provided for them by executive order or legislative 
enactment. 

B. 

COMMUNAL dissensions. 

Communalism is another of our problems, and it is grow- 
ing more and more acute as people are realising more and more 
that the Heforms have transferred real power from the 
bureaucracy to the people, and that under the constitution as 
it develops we must all bow down more and more to majority 
rule. Moreover, only a stable majority is an effective majority, 
that is to say, the will of the people count only to the ex- 
tent they are organised, and the only organisation easy to 
our people today, because of our past history, is organisation 
by creeds and communities. To say to the Indian of today, 
do not organise by creeds and communities,- stop the shiMM 
(purification) and mngailmn (consolidation) movements, Mus- 
lim* as well as Hindu, is to waste words. The problem is how 
to evolve out of these crude antiquated and injurious lines of 
action, organisations that are secular, political, and national. 
This cannot be brought about in a day or in a triennium. Light 
travels slowly from the skies to the mountain tops and thence 
along the plateaus and valleys to the seashore. The Gan- 
ges, says a hoary BubhashUa (aphorism), comes down from 

* The cormpo^dfag Muslim words are tahliq apd tanzint. 
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the heavens to Kailasa the image of Siva, and flows thence 
to the lower levels, purifying and blessing the teeming mil* 
lions in the cities and villages on her bountiful banks. The 
purifying waters of liberalising thought and aspiration have 
not reached the Muslim to the extent that they have been 
absorbed by and have modernised the Hindu. The Indian 
Muslim is a generation behind his fellow religionists in Turkey 
and Egypt. On the other hand, the Hindu leaders from Raja 
Ram Mohan to Sir Narayan Chandavarkar have been too 
lazy. Contemplation of the Ideal as an end-in-itself is one of 
the besetting sins of the Hindu heritage. The Hindu leader 
sits cross-legged lost in the introspective enjoyment of the 
“sum-m-m-ject om-m-m-ject”* rigmarole, with his eyes fixed 
rather on the tip of Ms nose than on the needs and problems 
of a humanity far inferior to Mmself and deservedly wretched, 
if the Indian Muslim is still mediaeval and creedally militant, 
the Hindu is still fifty per cent mediaeval and ninetyfive 
per cent supine. And the Muslim forcing his way into India 
burst in upon a world that the Hindu had been too inactive 
throughout the centuries to completely assimilate. The Mus- 
lim raider and conqueror not only stopped the process of as- 
similation midway, he added still further to the heterogeneity, 
and knocked elasticity out of the whole. The Hindu is a House 
Bivided. The Hindu is a man past his prime suffering from 
a chronic internal discord weakening every limb and organ. 

What is the remedy ? Modernisation. The modem con- 
science, the modern sense of active duty, the modern ideal 
of sympathy and fraternity, the modern devotion to the secu- . 
lar good of the Whole as in itself the sum of spriritual vigour 
and health possible to man by such means as even so feeble a 
creature as man can himself apply and control. That is the 
only remedy. And that is no nostrum promising triumphant 
success ‘‘in a day,”;in a month,” “in a year.”i But as it grows, 
as more and more people accept aUegianoe to it and learn to 
live upto their allegiance, it advances from partial success to 
successless partial, until it becomes cumulatively irresistible. 

What is the duty of England to India in this matter ? 
Eirst and foremost, to help and foster this modernisation by 
all the resources open to a modern and western government. 


^ on Golexidie, 
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EnglisB statesmen have speechified, English commissions have 
indited voluminous reports, and the educational sjTstem of 
the country has continued backward, inefficient, and marred 
by the defects and shortcomings noted in an earlier chapter* 
The best laid and most promising schemes have been defeat- 
ed by want of faith, want of driving power, want of money 
in the amounts required, want of men in sufficient numbers 
and of the right mettle. Take but a single instance. Com- 
pulsory primary education is a doubtful good at tbe best with- 
out a host of men and women teachers trained to their job. 
But the training colleges are few and far between, nor are 
those in existence worldng at full pressure. The figures which 
have been quoted for the U.P.* are a fair sample for the whole 
of India. Even the presidency towns with over a million 
inhabitants have not yet established training institutions 
for a supply adequate to their own growing needs. 

The system of election by wiiich the voters in their thou- 
sands send their representatives to man the local boards and 
corporations, and the provincial and central legislatures, is 
itself a system of political education. Minto, Morley, Montagu, 
and the British parliament have blundered in weakly consent- 
ing to communal electorates. Muhammad AH and many 
other Anglo-phobes cita tMs as irrefragable proof of England’s 
settled policy that she is determined to continue mistress in 
India by fomenting divisions in the land. But the results 
as we see them and have to suffer from today are as nothing 
to what they will inevitably grow into, if the present system 
be continued for another decade. And Anglo-phobes are not 
wanting who aver in the accents of omniscience that all these 
results and worse were clearly foreseen by Satanic England, 
and have been deliberately brought about. Nor is it difficult 
for them to buttress this view by quoting what continental, 
Irish, and American Anglo-phobes have said time and again 
about perfidious Albion; or to refer to that sorry chapter of 
events from the annexation of Tripoli by Italy to the Greek 
attack on Angora and the Ibn Sand conquest of Mecca, — ^not 
one of which need have taken place exactly when and how it 
did, had English statesmen not been pursuing a wretched 
hand-to-mouth policy in the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Near East,^ 
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r change until a maioritv 

of and,^ and a majonty of MusHms join together and Se 
in clear terms what they want instead, is no doubt the coMti 
tutionaUy correct attitude for a Viceroy, since he has hTto 
work implemerit and supplement the constitution as parKh 
meirt has forged It for India. The Viceroy via a via the Jte 
^0 of India IS only the first servant of the State, the head of 
the executive admimstrataon. The Secretary of State for 
the Prenner of England, Vhen speakSg 
® m parhament, is speaking much more to In<fif 
than to the people he is directly addressing. But both Vicp- 
roy and Secretary of State vie a via the cabinet and in their 
coMdential cons^tations where policy is framed must be 
statesmen, whose high^t ambition it cannot be merely to carry 
on the day to day administration. Again, in a fufigrown 
democracy It is very natural for leading politicians to be tW 
servers, and to play a waiting game untfi the ruling democracv 
makM up Its mind, and issues a fresh mandate. But is Inll' 
a fuUgrown democracy ? Was the announcement of the 20th 
August 1917 what the Indian democracy had asked for ’ If 
in framing an Indian constitution parhament had intenderl 
merely to confine itself to what India had desired, Wo Jd is 
enactment not rather have been on the fines of the scheme 

T Indian National Congress 

and the Muslim league, or of the will Gokhle left behind* ? 

^ leading principles as most care- 
P^'^'^^nient are not such as India had ask- 
^ parliament in its superior wisdom saw 

would be for the good of India in the tr 3 dng period of transi- 
ent A f to a new era of selfg^vem- 

m^t’losteiw*^ matter, the argu- 

ment l^es all force that we must adhere to the most pei^- 

mous blunder in that _ constitution untU India herselT je 
Hmdu and Mushm majonties jointly ask for a change. The 

blunder, the greater wifi 
And it is the manifest duty of such Hindu 
pohtoans and Musfim politicians as are InLn patriS in 
the first place and Hmdus or Muslims only in their hidividual 
, or at any rate only in the second place, to get to- 
before the Statutory Commission of 1930-31 

communal electorates as the wit 
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of man can devise. It is also the duty of patrotic represen- 
tatives of the smaller communities, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
Sikhs, Parsis, and that most ignorant cat’s-paw of all anti- 
Hindus viz. the Non- Brahmins, to strengthen the hands of 
such Indian patriots from Hindu and Muslim ranks as much 
as they can. 

It would also be a step in the right direction to familiarise 
the most active centres and the most intelligent electorates 
in India with some more scientific system of electing represen- 
tatives, such as proportional representation. This may be 
tried at first only for municipal elections and only for the 
twentyfive largest and busiest cities in the country, viz. the 
nine provincial capitals from Bombay to Hangoon and from 
Lahore to Madras, and Peshawar, Amritsar, Dehli, Agra, 
Lucknow, Cawiipore, Bareilly, Benares, Dacca, Ajmer, Kara- 
chi, Ahmadabad, Surat, Poona, Bangalore, and Madura. The 
danger of the substantial people in India leaving the political 
game to professional politicians, Journalists, adventurers and 
cranks is by no means small. A healthy and active public 
opinion as the West understands the term cannot grow up 
quickly in India unless substantial people who will not readily 
take to the rough and tumble of politics are dcawn to it step 
by step; and tMs cannot happen unless they see at least a 
sporting chance of meeting the politician on even terms from 
the outset, by bringing into play such influence as they have 
in their own way. In Bengal and Bombay, for instance, 
there are men of outstanding literary reputation who would 
have a chance of election under a system of proportional re- 
presentation, which they might not have under a system of 
one member and two member constituencies. In the larger 
cities there are leading men in the learned professions other 
than the law of whom local and Indian politics as they are 
today do not attract many. The active workers amongst the 
politically minded today are not yet in sufficient numbers to 
permeate the mass of voters. The number would increase 
rapidly all over India by proportional representation. 

But to proceed to other aspects of the communal question 
There are two manifestations of communalism which consti- 
tute grave and m’gent problems in themselves : the communal 
riots, and the communal greed for jobs. 
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Whenever a Hindu-Muslim riot occurs the police are on 
the spot in exceptional strength; for such riots break out on 
festival days which fall according to the Hindu or the Muslim 
calendar. The people who start the fracas and are the first 
and foremost to pass from words and brickbats to blows ought 
to be caught in the act, and made examples of. Swift, stern 
and degrading punishment of such persons need not be vin- 
dictive and would serve, it seems to me, as a preventive. It 
would be better still of course to prevent even the first blows 
being exchanged, for in that case the riot itself could in all 
probability be prevented. And I accept the claiin of the ad- 
ministration that the number of riots so prevented far exceeds 
the number of the riots which unfortunately break out in spite 
of every precaution. But although this is true, it is not 
enough. We must make more use of detereut punishment 
also as a preventive. 

Perhaps the worst feature of recent riots is that parties of 
Hindus and Muslims keep fighting one another for days after- 
wards. If we take the place of the initial outbreak as a 
centre, the radius from this point to the points of the later col- 
lisions is also lengthening. But whereas something might be 
said in extenuation of the crime of the riot itself (though in 
very exceptional cases only), these later fights are not religious 
at all, in any sense whatever. They are hooliganism or re- 
vengefulness or both, without the slightest justification, and 
the crime of the individuals is the blacker in that it prolongs 
and spreads the epidemic. The local authorities should be 
encouraged and supported to the utmost in stamping out these 
sporadic embers of a central fire already extinguished. The 
crimes of wrecking desecrating or polluting a place of wor- 
ship, Hindu or Muslim, should also be dealt with more sternly 
and swiftly. The memory of such vandal outrages by either 
community against the other rankles, and one such incident 
in a street uproots in a moment all that tradition of neigh- 
bourliness and good fellowship which might have been foster- 
ed by innumerable kindly exchanges between Hindus and 
Muslims for decades. 

Apart from deterrent punishment, it does seem necessary 
to take up the entire question of prevention in a new spirit. 
The leaders of each community can do a great deal by them- 
selves. The processions would be made more orderly, they 
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cotild be reduced in duration, iristead of a giant procession 
of the whole mass slowly meandering along the highways for 
several miles, we could have a number of simultaneous pro- 
cessions each starting from a separate point and ending at 
a different point, the order and the numbers in which each 
was to cross the danger zone being carefully prescribed. And 
various counter-attractions, of a more or less ‘‘religious” nature 
could also be arranged to draw away large numbers from the 
one traditionally enjoined act of piety that experience has 
shown to be liable to be desecrated by such orgies of impiety. 
In one word, creative leaders in our midst have to gradually 
build up new and innocent and more civilised manifestations 
of the religious spirit. This would be the only radical cure; 
thus alone can we transcend the heritage of our barbarous past; 
and such creative advance each community can achieve only 
by its own efforts, no outsider can render any help in the mat- 
ter. But such an advance needs time to mature. And in 
the meanwhile ? 

Custom will be respected, say the officials; the customary 
rights of the Hindus and the customary rights of the Muslims 
we will guard impartially; let either overstep the customary 
bounds at his peril. The British autocracy proclaimed this 
formula from the beginning of their rule. And for decades 
it was accepted not only loyally and quietly, but as one that 
could not be bettered. But no live society can thus remain 
chained to the dead past for indefinite periods. Villages have 
grown up into towns and towns into cities, some of our most 
important and biggest centres of population are altogether 
new, places predominantly Hindu or Muslim have ceased to 
be SO; the population has become more mobile; on festival days 
there are everywhere large members who do not belong to 
the place; the crowds congregating for any festival are grow* 
ing larger everywhere; the people have become more sensi- 
tive and more assertive than their elders decade by decade; 
nor is the proportion falling in our large crowds of people out 
for a spree, or of confirmed bad characters; nor are the officials 
and the police on the high pedestal they once occupied. The 
“customary rights” must be re-examined in many places if 
not in all, and in doing so the officials should sdek the co-ope- 
ration of the leaders of both communities and encourage the 
freest discussion. And I do think that every attempt should 
now be m.ade in the direction of replacing local variations by 
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regional uniformity as mucli as possible. It is of course too 
early yet to jump to one custom for the whole of India from 
end to end. But let us have one custom uniformly for every 
viniage and town in each division of a presidency or province : 
one custom for Gujrat, one for Sindh, one for Bombay, one for 
the Central Division, and so on. Let this custom consist of a 
few clear and simple rules which any one can understand, all 
can remember, and all and each have to observe. Nor should 
this be taken to imply that each division should make it a 
point of honour to have some special features in its formulate 
ed custom. Neighbouring divisions should, on the other 
hand, vie with one another in achieving the greatest simpli- 
city and uniformity. And the two communities should vie 
with each other in each making the greatest possible conces- 
sions to the other’s sentiment. The leaders in each commu- 
nity ought to prove their leadership as aU-Indian in value and 
not merely communal, by leading their respective communities 
in these directions, even at the cost of much temporary unpo- 
pularity and unpleasantness with the local extremist sections. 
One of the greatest lessons to be learnt from English history 
is that sections and parties and creeds in England have almost 
always had the good sense not to press their rights to extremes. 

Mnally, what is a masjid ? — what is a temple ? A strict 
definition uniformly applicable all over India is necessary. 
There should also be regulations to satisfy, equally applicable 
all over India, before a house, a shop, or a theatre could be 
turned into a recognised place of worship, as well as before 
a new mosque or temple could be erected in a quarter where 
none existed. The English laissez fake policy is, in such 
matters at any rate, not freedom; nor does it conduce in the 
long run to the wellbeing of the people. 

To proceed, next, to the communal claims to the loaves 
and fishes of office. Bertrand Russell speaks of “envy in that 
broad sense in which it includes the instinctive dislike of any 
gain to others not accompanied by an at least equal gain to 
ourselves.”* And personal envy well-bred individuals would 
be ashamed of; communal envy, not the most advanced or 
the most ancient clan, but would look upon as merely a 
demand for its just dues: for that is crowd mentality or group 
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psyekology. Wliat is mean when an individual grudges 
another getting something and wishes it or something better 
for himself, becomes ennobled into a jSght for bare justice 
when instead of a single individual we have in his place that 
many-headed individual, a community. But on the other 
hand, the ruling principle for the selection of individuals to fill 
posts whether in Government institutions and departments 
or in private concerns, must be the possession of the qualifica- 
tions required for an intelligent and regular performance of 
the duties of the post. To take up inferior men where better 
qualified persons are available because of extraneous consi- 
derations such as community or creed, is to sacrifice efficiency 
and to put up with inferior work in return for good money. 
When this is done it is not only the work of that particular 
post-— or the reputation of that particular individual — which 
suffers. The whole institution department or concern is weak- 
ened to that extent. And the better qualified but rejected 
candidate has a grievance besides. In proportion as appoint- 
ments are made on such irrelevant grounds inefScienoy waste 
and unpopularity increase, until long before communalism 
is satisfied, the institution department or concern that is a 
victim of such weakness breaks down. Moreover, commu- 
nalism in a matter like this cannot be satisfied. It is not in 
the nature of clannishness to limit itself even for its own 
preservation or reputation for fair play. It follows the law 
of its being and grows by what it feeds on. And the higher 
the responsible appointments in filling which communalism 
deflects the choice, the greater the rapidity and completeness 
with which the above results emerge. 

Of course there would be many cases of frequent occur- 
rence in wMoh one candidate is not clearly above his compe- 
titors. There often are several candidates nearly on a level, 
and belonging to different communities. In such cases, but 
in such cases only, it would be allowable to pay attention to 
the community to which the candidate belongs. And if an 
institution department or concern happens to have at a par- 
ticular moment too large a number of people ail of the same 
creed or community or locality or “clan,’ ’ it would be not only 
allowable but advisable also to favour fresh recruits from a 
different clan. To allow any large institution department 
or concern to fall into the hands of a ruhng clan decreases 
its efficiency. Bor instance, it would be a mistake not to 
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maintain a balance between the Oxford graduates and Cam- 
bridge graduates in the Indian Education Service of a pro- 
vince. But note that even in such cases recruitment from 
two or more communities or clans is justified, not as a recog- 
nition of the claims of a particular community or clan, but 
on the score of the proved fact that greater efficiency does 
thereby result. 

Backward communities deserve sympathy and help. But 
to recruit individuals of such communities for work for which 
they are not fully qualified injures the country as a whole 
and does little to advance the community itself in the long 
run. Favouritism never advances a community. The habit 
of leaning upon influential support prevents a community 
from acquiring self reliance, perseverance, and all those qua- 
lities which enable men and communities to face difficulties 
and adverse forces and overcome them. The qualification 
a community wins by its own effort is the only royal road for 
advance. The facilities by which the highest range of qua- 
lifications may be acquired should be equally open to indi- 
viduals of all communities and creeds. And individuals of 
backward communities may be shown a certain amount of 
favour in their efforts to avail themselves of such facilities. At 
schools and colleges there may be more freeships and scholar- 
ships for a period for students of back%vard communities. But 
to grant them and thus to give a start to selected students of 
backward communities is one thing ; it is quite another thing 
to allow these students to continue to enjoy them on conditions 
easier than those applied to others. Such laxity would affect 
the discipline of the institution and* thus the value of what 
it does for all its students. Where apprentices are admitted 
or posts are filled on probation, similar considerations apply. 

Ail communities in a minority are not necessarily back- 
ward communities. In India especially there are some very 
small communities producing individuals in numbers who 
are amongst the best qualified and most advanced individuals 
we have. It is as much the duty of the State to see that such 
individuals are not prevented by communal jealousy from 
obtaining the posts they desire and deserve, as it is the duty 
of the State to preserve a balance between the principal com- 
munities and nationalities in its big departments, so far as 
this could be done without loss of efficiency. 


' ■ ' 

INBIANISATION OF THE ARMY* 

The army that seif governing India needs to evolve 
before she can claim the status of a Dominion on a footing 
of unquestioned equality with- the sister nations of the 
Empire, is the third problem we come to in this rapid 
survey.^ A. 0. Hume prophesied in 1894, — Great 
War wiU be India’s opportunity of proving that if in 
periods of peace she clamours (at times somewhat 

angrily) for equal civil rights, in the hour of war she 

is ever ready and anxious to accept equal military risks,” 
The war came twenty years later, the British Cabinet and the 
Viceroy decided to employ Indian troops at the front, and the 
glorious service they rendered from the moment they were 
rushed to the support of the attenuated British line in the 
Ypres theatre of operations, has been already noted. The 
unanimous and wholehearted support of the Allies by India 
throughout the duration of the war and the enormous drain 
she gladly submitted to in men, munitions, supplies and money, 
have also been mentioned.* That India could have done far 
more to help the Allied cause if she had been better organised 
industrially and stronger financially, and if her manhood had 
had military training, is perfectly true. It may even be held 
that if India could only have put forth her full strength, the 
war could not but have been won, before the United States 
joined the Allies. But it is also no less true that her inability 
to do more was through no fault of hers. Free trade England 
had been averse to industries growing up in India to compete 
with her own in their best and most reliable market. The 
gold interests in England had been vigilant and kept India 
shackled by a currency system that helped England to remain 
the central gold market of the world. The shipping interests 
in England were too fond of their monopoly of the Indian 
Ocean, ever to consent to any step in India unfavourable to 
its perpetuity. And English ‘'^military bosses saw to it” that 
throughout their regime India remained as weak (to repeat a 
simile Hegel had employed early in the nineteenth century), 
as a woman just after deli very, f 


♦ Section 89, ante, 
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This last and greatest triumpli of benevolent imperialism 
was achieved by a number of devices. (1) India was kept 
completely disarmed. (2) The Indian portion of the army was 
recruited as much as possible from frontier tribes, Nepal, and 
the most backward people in India, on the plea that efficiency 
and economy required recruitment from “martial” races. (3) 
The Indian Sepoy during a lifetime in barracks had no general 
education to speak of, hardly anything was done to train open 
and liberalise his mind. (4) The sepoy entering this army went 
behind a rigorously maintained pardah of complete segregation 
from the general population. The thought and emotion cur- 
rents starting from cities and spreading over extensive areas 
slowly or quickly, failed to reach this defender of the land, 
who though living on Indian soil and breathing Indian air, 
led an isolated existence in an environment created for him 
by his foreign employers. One of the effects of these two devi: 
ces combined was that the Indian sepoy was not a “national,” 
and if he cannot be branded as a mercenary either, that was 
due merely to the Indian tradition of loyalty to one’s salt 
and to family or caste ijjat (sense of selfrespect). (5) His train- 
ing and equipment were kept very much inferior to those of 
the British Garrison. In fact, the function of the Indian por 
tion of the army might be said, with a little exaggeration, to 
have been merely to form the bamboo staff for the British 
army, which was the real spear-head of the weapon as a whole- 
(6) The hereditary and historical communal feelings and caste 
and local divisions which are the curse of India were taken 
fuE advantage of. The Hindu was balanced against the Mus- 
lim, the frontier Muslim against the Indian Muslim, the Sikh 
against the Gurkha, the Kajput against the Maratha, and the 
caste Hindu against the casteless. (7) And lastly, for a period 
of over fifty years, not a single sepoy was ever allowed to rise 
to the rank and authority of a commissioned officer. Eajput 
and Dogra, Sikh and Muslim, Brahman and Mahar were all 
equal in this wonderful army in the sense that they had ail to 
learn to look up to the British officer as to a demi-god and 
inf aEible oracle. Without the “steel frame”4 of its British 
officers an Indian company was deliberately kept almost as 
helpless as cattle. 

To avoid misunderstanding I hasten to add that this view 
of its peculiar structure should not be taken to indicate a 
failure to appreciate the great value of the services, internal and 
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external; performed by the Indian army during such a long 
period as sixty years, British statesmen found India weak 
In a military sense and made it weaker,* by building up their 
army here on such lines. But undoubtedly this army, though 
only what it was, answered the purposes its creators had in 
view. The tasks assigned to it were all performed by it most 
successfully decade by decade, and it would be unhistorical not 
to say ungrateful on the part of Indians not to admit this in 
unequivocal terms. It is altogether due to the protection 
afforded by this sure shield, however composed and manu- 
faotured, that India has progressed. 

But by universal admission such an army has had its day 
and cannot continue any longer. The declaration of August 
1917 implemented by the Reforms Act has altered the whole 
situation. We have now new aims before us requiring new 
institutions and new methods. What India needs now is a 
national army, national in all its arms, relying on India alone as 
to all equipment from aeroplanes to submarines, and manned 
exclusively by sons of the soil. Selfgovernment can only be 
ours in proportion as we succeed in achieving this. Nor can 
we progress in this cardinal matter without the active and 
hearty cooperation of England : a cooperation that we cannot 
win unless all that is noble generous and just in the English 
people is decisively on our side. How long will it take India, 
befogged by her non-cooperation advisers, to understand that 
the only way to genuine trust, cooperation, respect, and bro- 
therliness (bhratribhava) on one side, is equally genuine trust, 
cooperation, brotherliness and respect on the other ? 

The creation of a wholly Indian army, however, is a prob- 
lem vast, intricate and delicate, and the process is bound to bo 
further complicated by the inexorable necessity to carry it out 
in such a manner as to maintain intact, throughout the period 
of transition and transformation, an instrument of war fully 
adequate to whatever calls might emerge for internal order or 
external defence. A gradual substitution — and it cannot 
but be gradual — of Indian officers for British, is not enough 
A gradual creation of a territorial force tuned up by a course 
of training, steadilyincreasing in intensity and range, to become 
a worthy ‘'second line’’ in our scheme of defence and pre- 

* I slLOuld be glad indeed |f tbls charge cpidd bo ahowi to 1^ 
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parednessj is not enough, A gradual improvement in the 
tive States Imperial Service Troops of yesterday until they 
become as elective as their comrade in arms, the Army of Bri- 
tish India, is not enough, A gradual surrender of the ‘hnar- 
tial” races superstition is not enough, A gradual change from 
long to short term service is not enough. A gradual creation 
of preparatory and completing institutions for military train? 
ing in India is not enough. A gradual increase in the indus- 
tries for the manufacture of military requirements in India 
herseH is not enough. These moves are in the right direction, 
many others limited or extended in scope could be suggested, 
and we are advancing in so far as these are being already pur- 
sued with faith and vigour. But what is required first of all 
is a view of the problem as a whole, a vision of the goal in its 
essential features, and a reasoned conviction both ixi India and 
in England that that is indeed the goal to aim at, and to march 
for steadily, without inconsiderate hurry, but without delay. 

Look at the North-West from Afghanistan to Bussia, 
There is as high a percentage of men expert in the use of the 
latest firearms in that quarter of the world as in any other- 
They have always looked to India as the land of diamonds 
and jewelry and gold and luxurious ease and enviable plenty, 
and they have always looked down upon the people of India 
as effeminate and divided. This great mass of vigorous and 
unscrupulous humanity are at length emerging from the dark- 
ness chaos and supineness of five generations. The prestige 
of Europe, the prestige of Russia and of England, have waned, 
the prestige of the White Man is a tale of yesterday. The 
WhiteMan as a Kshatriya has ceased to inspire fear or respect. 
The White Man can continue to influence the destinies of the 
world now, only if he can rise from the status of the Ksha- 
triya to the higher status of the Brahman of humanity, and he 
is yet too uppish and domineering, too greedy of power and 
wealth/ for that consummation of his culture. And thous- 
ands from these awakening regie ns are now themselves travel!-, 
ing beyond Mecca, Cairo and Constantinople, to Moscow and 
Berlin, Paris and London. Hundreds in these regions will soon 
pick up all the xnilitary science there is. Nor has there ever 
been any dearth in Europe of lawless adventurers and freelan- 
ces, but there will be more ayapable now because of the larger 
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number of petty states in the place of the Gerin.an, Austrian, 
Bnssian and Turkish empires. Hence, unless we wake up 
ill tiine? the next great event in the chec^uered history of our 
land is bound to be another invasion from the North-West. 
It needs no gift of prophecy to perceive this from today. On 
the other hand, whether it will come before the middle of this 
century or after, no human being can teU. And there can be 
only one certain method of warding it ojff for ever: India has to 
become organised and drilled into something very like a Na- 
tion in Arms, Nothing short of that will create in this region 
from which danger lowers, a wholesome respect for India's 
strength, and a public opinion in that region against invasion, 
as being only a step into the jaws of death. The traditionai 
reputation India has borne for centuries of being both worth 
looting and easy to loot again as soon as the British garrison 
becomes weak, cannot be counteracted by anything short of a 
thorough military preparedness all over the land. What the 
Sikh did in the Panjab, what the Maratha did in the West in 
an earlier age, all India has now to achieve throughout her 
length and breadth, and under the guidance and with the sym- 
pathetic help of England. This is the great national adventure 
to which we have set our hand, and England too ls pledged 
to help us in seeing it through. 

India may again ease off her military harness later on, 
but only after she has turned herself into a Nation in Arms 
and maintained herself in that condition for about a genera- 
tion, so as to acquire once for all the highly complex science 
and art of becoming at mil an armed nation ready to put forth 
her whole strength at need. Thus alone can she acquire both 
confidence in herself and unified control over herseM, and, 
what is no less important, thus alone can she let all the world 
see her strength and especially these wild people on the North- 
West. The divisions and * mutual jealousies of the various 
sections of our people would be also cured for good by the 
same process, fendu and Musliim Brahman and Non- Brah- 
man, high caste and low caste, Panjabi and Madrasi, are at 
loggerheads today because they are all equally undisciplined, 
because each has a low opinion of the other’s strength nor any 
trust in his fairness, because each is today really placing his 
community or province before the country, and has not ac- 
quired the fixed habit by which he would ii3Stincti^ely put 
the whole before the fraction. Military training on a fairly 
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extensive scale and entered upon not merely as a leisure-hour 
frolic for the few but as a serious business for thousands in 
every province, commencing at the right a.ge and going on for 
several years on a plan uniformly applied throughout the 
land, will mend it aE in less than a generation and more 
effectively than any other creative policy we can think of. 
It would discipline the individual not to rush to blows on the 
prompting of uncontrolled emotion. It would organise indi- 
viduals into groups, each group itself a mere unit in a larger 
entity, so that every individual will wait for the word of com- 
mand and the man whose position it is to give the word, will 
never do so except under a full sense of responsibility. It will 
give confidence to all and each. It will teach respect for all. 
And these and many other things besides it will achieve by 
accustoming Hindu and MusHm and all other communities and 
sections to march shoulder to shoulder as the striking arm of 
the common Mother equally beloved of all, worthy of the equal 
allegiance of all, — and not as at present in communal mobs 
one marching against the other or against it never knew what, 
and bidding fair if allowed to go on as they have begun, to turn 
fair India into a pandemonium on earth “Where is Mother ? 
Who is our Mother ? In this mystery -ocean of Time -Destiny 
where art Thou -asked the author of the Bande Mataram 
song in a meditation that was also vision. “ A divine music 
filled the ear, the sky glowed with the ruddy lustre of the dawn 
a gentle breeze fanned the temples; and I saw far off in the 
dancing waves of this Ocean the golden Half- Moon of the 
seventh night in Sharad, smiling in the waters, glowing upon 
them, spreading her rays aE round. Is this — Mother ? Yes, 
this is Mother, this our Motherland, this earthy section of the 
earth, adorned with a hundred jewels, but today hidden in 
the bosom of the Ocean. The JeweEed ten hands extended flash- 
ing in the ten directions; each arm bearing weapons stil more 
flashing, each weapon a potent Shakti; crushed enemies under 
her feet; warriors brave as lions attending upon her footfaE. 
This Her Image is not visible unless we cross (the present sec- 
tion of) the Ocean around us; it is not visible at this moment, 
not visible today, not visible tomorrow. But a day wiE rise 
when it wiE appear: the arms spread in ail directions, each 
arm bearing a Weapon of Power, victorious over aE enemies, 
riding in glory, prosperity and destiny in her right hand, sci- 
ence and all learning in her left ; Kartikeya the god of power 
on one hand, Ganesha the god of successful achievement on 
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the otlier: in this very Ocean o£ Time-Destiny do I see far-off 
this golden image.”* Bankim Chandra saw this vision in the 
seventies of the last century. We are no longer floating in 
that tract of the Ocean. Or, in English phrase, much water 
has flowed under bridges since then, and a new Yuga (era) has 
dawned. Has the moment come for the realisation of this 
vision ? The Peace of Asoka, I know, is dearer to many Hindu 
hearts than the embattled might of Chandragupta. But the 
plain teaching of history is that an era like that of Asoka canot 
dawn except after and only as the necessary sequence to an 
era of successful military might like that of Chandragupta. 
The unification of India is a problem vaster and far 
harder than the unification of Italy in the nineteenth century. 
The recognition of India by the world as a selfgoverning na- 
tion able to defend herself is a problem on a level altogether 
higher than the recognition Japan achieved by continuous 
effort from 1869 to the end of the China- Japan and Husso- 
Japan Wars. And India must be prepared to win what she 
desires by sacrifices in proportion. To realise her aspirations 
singlehanded and in the teeth of opposition would be altoge- 
ther beyond her. But luckily what she has to apply herself 
to is a task not at all impossible with England at her side 
pledged to help her and see her through. 

Trying then to view the problem as a whole and concrete- 
ly, the first and the main question to examine is, what changes 
are required in the recruitmep.t of the Indian soldier. The 
more numerous (but till recently the less well-equipped) Indian 
section of our army is still, as it has been all along, communal 
through and through. Gurkha, Jat, Sikh, Dogra, Rajput, 
Brahman, Maratha, Madrasi, Pathan, Panjabi Muslim, Deccani 
Muslim, Garhbali, Bhil,low-oaste, and no-caste, -- each individual 
on recruitment has gone into a unit of his own community and 
creed. Class regiments and class battalions have been only 
recently given up and class companies and class squadrons 
are being given up now. 4 This most salutary reform should be 
carried to the farthest point possible. Hot only should every 
company and every higher formation be mixed, but even the 
platoon should not be a class communal or oreedal unit, except 
where absolutely necessary; and the great majority of the pla- 


* Bankim Chandra: The Meditation of Kamala Kanta. The passage 
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toons in the Indian army as a whole must be inis:ed.5 I ven- 
ture to suggest further that the recruitment should be for 

3 years — ^serviee with the colours ; 

3 years — ^service in the First Reserve ; and 

3 years — ^service in the Second Reserve ; 

so that a recruit joining the army at the age of eighteen -twenty- 
one would complete his military duties, even the lightest, by 
the time he was twentyseven — ^thirty, and his heaviest military 
duties, which would — ^form Mm into a military man for life, 
would fall in the age period eighteen — ^twentythree. Service in 
the First Reserve need not be for more than two months in the 
year and, if possible, in two periods of one month each, at two 
different seasons of the year. Service in the Second Reserve 
need not be for more than six weeks in the year, in two periods 
of three weeks each; and experience might show one period 
of three weeks only to be sufficient. Further, the basis of 
recruitment should be territorial. We have nine provinces; 
the smaller provinces and what I have called the intermediate 
and the smaller Native States should (when the time comes 
for it) be, for the purposes of recruitment, merged in the major 
province geographically and linguistically allied to eaoM But 
Native States in one large block, like the Rajputana States, 
and the premier States Mke Hyderabad, Kashmere, Gwalior 
and Mysore, should rather he pooled together and formed — 
when the tim® is ripe— into two or three other circles for 
recruitment purposes. Thus, we shall have eleven or twelve 
provinces or recruitment circles. And the number to be 
annually recruited for each of these territories should be in 
proportion to the popidation of each. We have at present ten 
^‘divisions”* with one headquarters station each. The total 
number of these circles may be increased to eleven or twelve, — 
let us say (just to facilitate calculations here) to twelve; and 
in removing the headquarters from one or two out of the ten 
places where they are at present and in creating two additional 
headquarters, the convenience of Madras, Bengal, Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa can be considered as far as possible. Each 
of our twelve territorial circles should have, besides its head- 
quarters, a sanatorium^ and at least one other station or mili- 
tary camp, as different as possible in climate and physical 
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Merging the intermediate and smaller Hative States into 
the adjoining territorial circles for purposes of recruitment 
involves a conception of the relation of Native States to Bri- 
tish India radically different from what has so far prevailed. 
And the issue is raised still more definitely by the companion 
proposal to pool together the Rajputana States and the 
premia States into two or three recruitment circles by them- 
selves. Neither of these ste|)s could be taken except with the 
consent of the Native States concerned. Perhaps it would be 
better to d nc. thing for some time and to go on with theim* 
provement and strengthening from the point of view of military 
ejBficiency of the troox>s drawn from these states, whom I will 
continue to call by the name under which they distinguished 
themselves in the Great War, viz. the Imperial Service Troops, 
Supposing in the scheme as a whole we fix the total number 
of divisions of the Army as it will be when completely develop- 
ed at 24 and the total Native States contribution to it at 3 
Divisions or one Army Corps (51000 combatants) the balance 
or 21 Divisions (seven Army Corps =357000) combatants will 
be the maximum strength of the Army of British India, wholly 
Indian in personnel, officers as well as men in every branch. ^ I 
mention these figures merely because concrete proposals must 
be put forward in order that examination and criticism by 
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features from the headquarters station, so that the training 
of the soldier might leave nothing to be desired. As a rule 
only the first portion of the training of recruits would be withf 
in their own province; for the balance of their period of three 
years with the colours they would be moved about, so that they 
would know various parts of India from a military point of 
view and in other ways; and the completely trained recruits 
would be stationed for what remained of their three years at 
the headquarters nearest the North-West Frontier, viz. Pesha- 
war, Quetta, Lahore and Rawalpindi. These and many other 
matters are, comparatively speaking, details which the ‘Army 
chiefs would work out themselves with their expert knowledge, 
and the Army and the Government of India would be able to 
decide, with or without reference to the central legislature 
accorffing to the nature of the case. But these proposals 
necessarily involve a departure from the established principles 
and practice on two or three fundamental matters, which there- 
fore only the supreme authorities in England are competent 
to settle. To these then we may now proceed. 
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responsible experts might lead to better proposals. To focus 
attention on onr most fundamental underlying problems and to 
press for an enunciation of principles, and concrete proposals 
corresponding to them, from responsible q^uarters, are my 
sole objects in whatever suggestions I am throwing out in the 
whole of this concluding section. 

The actual strength, of the Army in India on the 1st Sep- 
tember 1923 was — British ranks, 66106 combatants; Indian 
ranks, 13871 ^ combatants, total 204825 : Imperial Service 
Troops (now called Indian State Forces), 27000 .* And the 
cost of a British soldier to India is about four times that of an 
Indian, To replace 10 British soldiers by 33 Indian would 
not add to the present annual cost of the army as a whole. 
And this is the principle on which I have worked out the above 
suggestions. For 66106 x 3* 3=218150; and adding to this the 
present number of Indian soldiers or 138719, we get a total of 
356869, which I have rounded to 357000. Moreover looking 
to the wealth, population and territory of Native States’ 
India, an army of 51000 is much smaller than India can 
reasonably expect them to contribute towards the defence of 
the whole; besides a complete army corps is from the 
military point of view a better unit to organise train up and 
keep in being, than any fraction of it larger than a division. 
In a three years’ scheme, again, the total increase is realised 
only in the third year. And I do not propose any additional 
recruiting — ^now I come to my most fundamental suggestion, 
which can only be decided upon by the British Government, 
— except in proportion to a gradual decrease in the British 
Garrison, and to prepare for it in advance. 

No scheme of transformation in a matter so vital as an 
army is, I submit, worth anything that contemplates for its 
completion a period longer than a generation. To assume 
that world conditions would continue unaltered for a longer 
period is not statesmanship. Whatever we want done in such 
a matter must be carried through in the course of about thirty 
years or less. The British Ganison today nunibrs 66106 men. 
But this includes 2096 officers in the Indian section of the army; 
and in the artillery on the date I have taken there were 14000 
British soldiers to 5600 Indian, a disproportion going to be 


* Army in hidia and its Evoln»fcion (Official publlcatioii, 1924.) 
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rigiited in due course as Indian artillery units increased. Wliat 
I suggest then is that the British Garrison to be reduced might 
be taken, for the purposes of calculation, at the round figure 
of 60000 only. And the crucial question in the entire problem 
is, in what stages their reduction is to be carried out. I suggest 
that on a particular date to be fixed in advance 15000 (the 
strength of a division) should be reduced. And we should work 
forward to this date, by (A) tuning up the whole army as to 
efficiency, and (B) recruiting 90000 additional Indians from 
our nine circles in three years and training them up as thorough- 
ly as we can. Our Indian army today is in round numbers 
140000, and this requires renewal at the rate of, say, 7000 per 
year. These should also be recruited from the same date on 
the three year plan, so that in three years we shall have 
another 21000 soldiers, 14000 in various stages of training, and 
7000 thoroughly trained. In the fourth, fifth and sixth years 
from the date on which the scheme is launched, 37000 trained 
soldiers would have thus gone into the reserves, or 111000 in 
all, and there would be in the seventh year as in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth years (140000+30000) 170000 first line 
Indian troops,* apart from the British garrison. What I propose 
then is this; that in the seventh year from the date on which 
parliament sanctions such a scheme, the British Garrison be 
reduced by 15000; and that further steps be initiated on the 
lines indicated here in outline,* for another reduction in the 
thirteenth year of 15000 or any larger number. 

Now whatever other defects such a scheme might be cri- 
ticised for, it is hardly possible to say of it that it does not make 
ample provision for the defence and safety of the country 
throughout the period of transformation; and that of course 
is the one requirement to be satisfied at aU costs. . 

Another principle involved in hhe scheme would also re- 
quire to be sanctioned by parliament. The recruitment, I 
have said above, should be proportional to the population of 
each circle. And from the moment we begin this transforma- 
tion of our army, the ordinary military budget — apart from 
the extraordinary items in it — must be shared between the 
central government and the provinces, in some equitable pro- 

* I.e. from the seventh year more than 30000 are to bo recruited 
annually, in view of the second reduction in the British Garrison to the 
thirteenth year. 
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portioa TMs would be a fairer and more democratic arrange- 
ment than to continue for ever the present system of contri- 
butions from tbe provinces, whch had to be started merely as 
a temporary measure. 

Lastly, what a high proportion of army requirements 
arms, munitions, equipment, stores, and what not is imported 
from England ? Why should it not be our aim not to import 
even a pie worth from abroad ? Even when the raw material 
e.g rubber, has to be imported, why should we not import it 
direct from the country of origin in a crude form and work it 
up here into the required finished articles ? What is the inde- 
pendence of a country worth that possesses an army indeed 
but an army which is itself dependent for some of its 
indispensable equipment on some other country, however 
friendly? Without selfsufficiency in this matter, daily 
becoming more important as war becomes more scientific 
and technical, how can improvements and economies be 
effectively monopolised ? How can the army budget, for a 
given standard of efficiency be reduced to a minimum 
otherwise ? Or take an instance of another kind, such as 
the supply of horses. A country as vast and various as is 
India can itself breed all the horses it needs in every variety 
of type, and to do so would be in the long run the cheapest 
method of securng regularly an abundant supply of the horses 
we require not only for our army but also for a number of 
civihari needs. Take any instance, however extreme, the 
principle applies. A country that does not make itself every- 
thing the army needs from aeroplanes and tante to pins and 
bandages, is a country dependent for some of its needs upon 
the good will of another, it will necessarily have to spend more 
than it ought, to obtain these articles, and moreover when, 
as during a war, the time-factor is important, or the importa- 
tion is over unsafe routes, or the country of supply cannot 
execute orders, there will be other difficulties and complica- 
tions. A country like England must put up with these and 
many other drawbacks. She never can be selfsufficient how- 
ever hard she tried. But that is no reason why we who can, 
should not try our utmost to be our own producers for all our 
requirements. 

Doubtless the necessary workshops, factories, industries 
and departments cannot "he created in a day. But with a fairly 
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complete plan to work out methodically, advancing from key 
industries to allied and subsidiary industries and crafts in con- 
centric circles, much can be done more quickly and economi- 
cally than would otherwise be the case- The initial costs should 
not deter us, since they would be investments. The wealth of 
a country depends upon its ability to produce itself whatever 
it needs. And the general and indirect gains to the industry 
and productiveness of the country as a whole would be incal- 
culable. Moreover, as the young men finish their three years 
with the colours and go into the reserves, a number of them 
could be taken up according to need for these industries and 
workshops, and could thus acquire a craft or several allied crafts 
and a definite place in the highly complex industrial and eco- 
nomic organisation of a modern society. Their sense of dis- 
cipline and military order, their active habits energy and ca- 
pacity for teamwork, would set up standards of the work turn- 
ed out, both for quality and quantity, the cumulative effect 
of which would be of the highest advantage to the industrial 
and productive life of the country as a whole. An army needs 
all that the civil population needs and much besides. And 
finally, if the men with the colours are also trained in their 
spare time and according to facilities to one or more of the 
crafts and industries which produce army needs, to that extent 
does the army cease to he unproductive, as economists are fond 
of labelling it, and becomes not only a productive fraternity 
in itself, but a reservoir from which greater economic produc- 
tiveness efficiency and resource fiow out into the general popu- 
lation year by year as the army men return to civilian callhigs. 
Modern national armies ’mean lakhs of men in the prime qf 
life. And that being so, the men at the head of such a huge 
organisation, whose word is law throughout the mass of huma- 
nity they control, should also look beyond the military efficiency 
.of their lads,’* “boys,” “infants” or ‘‘Tommies,” to the eco- 
nomic, social and human efficiency of these indi\uduals whose 
fates tliej’^ control and whose souls they fashion so thoroughly 
for better for worse; especially as to do so would alone enable 
the country to possess an efficient army whose real waste is 
less than nothing, although year by year the gross sums provid- 
ed for and consumed by it amount to tens and hundreds of 
crores* 

There is no arguing with those who might look down 
upon a scheme of this m^gffit ude and intricacy as a 3nere dream 
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Purely negative opposition like that is absolutely worthless. 
We are committed to the task of transforming our present 
army and creating one wholly Indian to fill its place adequately. 
However great the obstacles and difficulties, howsoever great 
the sacrifices required, England is in honour bound to attempt 
it, India is in honour bound to carry it through under the guid- 
ance of England. Some scheme fairly complete in essentials 
has got to be framed ; whether based upon a three years’ or a 
longer term of service. If the one here presented in outline is 
imperfect, as is highly probable, if it be also impracticable, as 
is not impossible, some one better qualified has got to produce 
a better. We shall only be marking time until a scheme fairly 
adequate in essentials, nor making too violent a breach with 
the past, is, after a thorough examination, decided upon, and 
we commence the progressive execution of the necessary 
measures with something of that faith and driving power, of 
which E. S. Montagu has set so noble an example in connection 
with the Reforms. 

D. 

CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE .* PEESONNEL. 

In the debate on the Government of India Bill, 1919, Lord 
Selborne in the house of lords told Indians that “they had 
come nearer than many of them knew to turning a very great 
body of public opinion in England against their aspirations.”* 
Lord Carmichael observed on the same occasion,—” in India 
the more numerous body taking an interest in politics is always 
the youngest men, and therefore, the men who have least ex- 
perience.” f And Srinivasa Sastri has reported how the late 
Mr. Montagu was being driven into more and more impa- 
tience at the impatience of the politically- minded Indian as a 
class. He was ajmost driven to suppose that the differences 
between many of the moderate men and the extremists among 
them must be differences not of convictions and principles but 
merely of degree. Now as long as “reforms” merely meant 
the creation of more or less representative legislatures subor- 
dinate in all essential respects to the executive, the attitude 
that there was little in the novelty in proportion to the 
claims made and the bugles sounded, was not at all unnatural. 
And this was the strong point in the attitude of men like Tiiak 


* Mukharji, iBdia Ck}nstltutlon, P. 599, 
t K«ith IX pp. 270-1. 
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! and'^ Arabindo Ghose against tbat of their moderate feDow- 

! patriots, Gokhle and Pherozeshah Mehta. But the moment 

we enter the region of genuine preparation for popular sove- 
reignty, repr^entative and responsible, the attitude that un- 
■ less and until the entire sovereignty be fully achieved, there 
was little in it, is little short of blind perversity. I'or what is 
now sought is not merely to transfer something but to trans- 
' plant a living seed and to foster its growth. And growth must 
take time. It is only the juggler who can plant a mango-tree 
a,nd show it to the credulous fuUgrown (though diminutive in 
size) inside an hour: it is only the quack who can promise swa- 
rajya to any land and people in a year. The administrative 
■' and legislative powers dyarchy has so far allowed, under safe- 
^ guards, to the people and their representatives, are with the 

intention of helping the birth and growth of popular sovereign- 
ty on In(han soil, able to assert realise and develop itself along 
constitutional channels. And it is only as real growth takes place 
that fiirther advance would be possible. As long as irreconci- 
lable ideologues are the chosen repr^entatives of the people, 

who hold coopeiration with England even for the benefit of the 

people to be disloyalty to the people, swarajya cannot grow 
up in India by constitutional proeesa As long as the represen- 
f tatives elected by the people, even though willing to work 
the constitution go as to benefit the people, and march in step 
! with England constitutionally, are so divided amongst thenl- 

I selves on creedal communal or other lines that there is no stable 

j , , majority in the legislatures obeying and supporting recognised 

- leaders, popular sovereignty remains, in spite of the consti- 

f tutional facilities, merely a paper label with little substance in 

; it. As long as any large section or community of the people 

! want to dodge majority rule and would rather threaten 

I to rebel than consent to work the constitution, constitutional 

: progress camiot grow. As long as a majority in power is keen 

; about using that power to help itself without thought of the 
country as a whole, we can never have a true democratic 
state but what Aristotle stigmatised as its perversion. Unless 
a majority in power will learn to use its power so as to inspire 
. confidence in the minorities that their inalienable rights and 
. privileges as citizens and as human beings are just as safe in 

; these hands as in the hands of their own men: unless minori- 

f ties will also learn selfrestraint enough to distinguish between 
f these inalienable rights and privileges on the one hand and 
; power to oppreK on the other,— for power to disregard the 
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jBqually - inalienable rights and privileges ol other men 
is nothing but power to oppress them: India must 
tinue, whatever the constitutional forms enshrined in the sta- 
tute^ook, under a third power, alien, but civilised and 
tolerant enough to rule over both the Indian conimunities with 
impartiality. And can any one assert that the present dyar- 
chical constitution, with other safeguards for minorities than 
the illjudged concessions to Muslims altogether inconsistent 
with the spirit of the scheme as a whole, does not afford suf- 
jficient facilities for political equality, political responsibility 
political intelligence, and political opportunity to grow 
up under it ? Further progress towards swarajya will be the 
inevitable outcome of growth along these lines. And such 
growth takes tijne; especially in a land with otir history, 
traditions and divisions. 

fo set down an Indian making such statements as mere- 
ly a slave or a ffatterer or worse; to set down an Englishman 
making such statements as merely unwilling to part with any 
of the power his people have in this land; to set down 
any one else making such statements as merely ignorant or 
unsympathetic: may be natural to intellectual indolence or 
obstinacy: but it will never enable the self styled patriot to get 
any nearer to the truth or to Swaraj ya. 

To go on to questions smaller and more concrete. 

What do we mean by provincial autonomy ? Will any 
Indian today subscribe to John Bright’s ideas of 1858— that 
there should be neither a Government of India nor an Army 
of India, but that each province should be directly dependent 
upon England, a sovereign state with its own army and navy, 
executive and parliament, with subordination to England as 
the only defect in its sovereignty ? No. Not a single Indian 
wishes India to be dissected thus into several lands and 
nations. Even those in favour of linguistic entities or cultural 
entities as provinces, want them recognised as subordinate 
and coordinate units under a single central government for the 
whole of. India. The political unity of India is as precious to 
them as is the separate recognition of their beloved unit as 
an individual organ inside the whole.. 
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Tlia-t the provinces as they are at present grew up histo- 
rically we have seen. The distribution of India into these 
provinces has only a historical justification. But to admit 
this, and to admit the many anomalies and inconveniences 
of the present distribution, is not at all inconsistent with a re- 
cognition of the greater difficulties of any redistribution on a 
large scale. One of the most individualised of our fractional 
nationalities is that of the Marathas. Fractional though I call 
it in contrast with the Indian Nation as a whole, racial, ling- 
iftic, social and historical bonds make of it a distinct sub* 
nation with as good an abstract or sentimental title to a pro- 
vince of its own as any other. But it grew into an imperial 
people and besides the central block of the mass of its popula- 
tion in its original home, it has colonies separated from the 
mass in half a dozen provinces. The central mass itself is 
in Bombay, C. P, and Berar, and the state of Hyderabad, 
Gwalior, Indore, Baroda, and Kolhapur, not to mention smaller 
ones, are its own States, of which the first three are outside 
Maharashtra, and with non-Maratha populations forming the 
vast majority of their subjects. Consider again the case of 
Bombay City. It must be included in the Maratha Province, 
some will demand with vehemence. Others will resent the 
demand with equal vehemence. Lastly, Indians are moving 
more and more freely all over India, and with the rapid increase 
and cheapening in transport facilities, with the equally rapid 
growth of industries which we hope to witness as soon as the 
present period of depression is over, and with the increase in 
the army and its headquarter stations that is bound to come, 
our population will become more and more mixed decade 
by decade. Nor is the case for any other Indian language, 
culture, or sub-nation as strong as that of the Maratha. Some 
rectification of frontiers between adjacent provinces would be 
advisable and could be carried out as soon as the two provinces 
concerned put forward a joint proposal. But any redistri- 
bution on a large scale does not appear to be a practical pro- 
position. 

To return to the problem of provincial autonomy on the 
assumption that the present provinces will continue in the main 
for an indefinite period.’*' We have seen how subjects (and func- 
tions) were distinguished from one another as central or pro- 


^ See Muddim^n Hiiiority Beporfef p-180. 
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yincial; and tlie provincial subjects again as reserved or trans- 
ferred. Transferred means transferred to the oontroi of the 
people of the province acting through their legislature. The 
sovereignty of the people of the province is most unfettered in 
respect of transferred subjects and functions; and the most 
superficial meaning of the phrase 'progress towards autonomy’ 
would be a transfer from the central government of more and 
more subjects to provincial control But as the Muddiman 
Committee observe, the matter is not so simple. Administra- 
tion, legislation, taxation, finance and borrowing powers will 
all have to be examined; the lines of demarcation in each be- 
tween the central and provincial spheres will have to be drawn 
with precision, that is, scientifically on stable principles instead 
of merely as a matter of convenience; and both the right of 
central control under the constitution and the right of the 
province to protect itself under the constitution against en- 
croachment, will have to be safeguarded. The Minority Re- 
port admit further the necessity for a strong central govern- 
ment as perhaps the most potent unifying factor between pro- 
vince and province, and hold not only that the vital respons- 
ibility of securing national sefety must be its special charge, 
but that all residuary power should be vested in it.* 

It is clear that the problems of constitutional advance in 
the local and central governments are interconnected. The 
assignment of increased power scope and independence to local 
governments, the relations between the local governments 
and central, the introduction of responsibility, whether by 
stages or at one leap, in the central government, and the in- 
crease in its independence of the Secretary of State in Council, 
by law or by convention or by both, are all subjects to be en- 
visaged in their mutual bearings, in order to create a complex 
constitutional whole thoroughly harmonised and workable 
in all its parts. 

The Minority Report summarises the views of Indian 
ministers, ex-ministers and other non-official witnesses as 
being in. favour of an immediate advance to a responsible Gov- 
ernment of India with reservations in respect of the army 
and foreign relations. The army budget ( according to these 
views) might be separated into ordinary and extraordinary 
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of which the ordinary provision might be settled periodically 
for a number of years and the extraordinary provision for any 
year should be made votable by the legislature with plenary 
power in the Governor General (alone, since the executive 
council with the exception of the Commander in Chief, would 
under this scheme consist of responsible ministers) to provide 
{Le, certify) whatever was required for the sake of national 
safety. And as a necessary corollary the legislature should 
be free, under this scheme to discuss any resolutions on army 
matters. On the equally important subject of foreign rela- 
tions the Minority Report is less specific ; the necessary reser- 
vations, it merely says, would have to be on parallel lines. 
And the minority conclude that they were themselves in general 
agreement with the above views, which, in their judgment, 
were not incompatible with the principle of responBible gov- 
ernment. 

But the most important problem raised by the accepted 
principle of India gradually taking over her defence in her own 
hands, is not the transfer of power to her legislature to vote 
the army budget, nor even a steady increase of Indian officers 
in the army on an adequate plan, but it is the problem of reduc- 
ing the British Garrison. How long this process of reduction 
is to take, \j what stages it is to be carried out, with what 
simultaneous safeguards for safety during the period of transi- 
tion, — that is the basic issue. And it is extra- constitutional. 

Similarly, the most important problem raised by the 
accepted princix^le of India gradually acquiring the power of 
deciding her own foreign policy is also extra- constitutional. 
The Native States have to be transformed. Public opinion 
in India has to be instructed, mobilised, and organised, until 
in the fulness of time a revolution by peaceful persuasion 
ripens, and Chiefs and their subjects willingly come into line 
with a predominantly democratic and wholly self governing 
British India. England can do little in this either by an 
exercise of power or by constitution-making. England can do 
a great deal by her infiuenceand persuasion; she can only 
exert this, however, as she discovers Indian opinion solidify- 
ing more and more in this direction. But all the spade work 
has got to be done by Indians and in India : and it can be done 
in a few decades, if leaders exalted over the concomitant dif- 
ficulties by their faith and cheerfully facing the inevitable 
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risks, came forward in sufficient numbers. Genuine love 
of country will, not waste breath over the past that has left 
us as a legacy a task of such magnitude and difficulty; and it 
will be right glad that the task is of so peculiar a nature that 
only spiritual means will avail. A nation achieving such a 
revolution by such means will be able to hold up its head with 
the greatest in the world. 

The reduction of the British Garrison, on the other hand, 
is a matter in which the decision rests altogether with Eng- 
land. Out of her own good will to India she has to treat this 
as an urgent problem of high policy, and decide upon a scheme. 
Out of her own good will for India she has to train up a 
national Indian army, just as she trained up the FeHaheea to 
stand up against the fanatics of the Mahdi at Omdurm,an, 
But this Indian national army has to be built up on a larger 
scale, complete in every arm, and so constructed that com- 
munal and provincial jealousies and animosities would not 
only not be fostered by it, but that it would itself become a 
most potent factor in replacing them by mutual trust and 
brotherhood. It is only as India can achieve this that she 
can rise superior to her centuries of mediaevalism and chronic 
internal dissension. And India can never achieve this except 
only under the protection guidance and tutelage of England. 
In 1917 England committed herself to a course involving this 
high adventure as the last and the greatest of her services to 
India. In 1920 she has taken the first step and introduced 
a first instalment of the new era in the shape of a constitu- 
tion of divided responsibility. * But a divided house can only 
be a temporary makeshift, whether socially or politically, 
A divided house a family or a nation x>uts up with cheerfully 
only ill the expectation of a better structure affording scope 
to fuller seifrealisation. Both England and India have to 
work incessantly during the years of transition to turn the 
expectation into reality. England’s main part in the labour 
is to create the army of the Indian Nation And the moment 
she is perceived to make a start in this direction in earnest, 
intransigents in Indian politics will be reduced to negligible 
proportions, 

India’s part in the labour— besides the sacrifices she will 
have to make to build up her national army — is the educa- 
tion of constituenoies and their representatives. The moment 
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tlie legislatures are organised into stable parties with recog- 
nised leaders, opposing each other on political issues for what 
each believes to be the political good of the whole, ministers 
will have real power, the central legislature will have real 
influence, responsibility will cease to be a mere paper label, 
the forms of the constitution will become living realities, and 
constitutional advance will follow as a matter of course. 

Will the Indian eonstitntion as it develops conform to 
thelUlltary type or the federal ? India needs strength in the 
central institutions; the fissiparous tendencies inherent in her 
society and history will have to be guarded against for some 
generations until the national history and traditions of the 
new era are strong enough to prevail from end to end of onr 
vast cotmtry without safeguard or support And although 
iny scheme as adumbrated in subsection A ante accepts the 
preservation of the largest of our Native vStates as separate 
governments under hereditary ''constitutionaFV monarchy 
for an indefinite period, it seems to me that a perpetual subor- 
dinate alliance of each such State with British India would 
be a better^ method of regulating the relationship than their 
inclusion within a federal system.^ 

The officers in our army number a little over four thou- 
sand. The civil administration and the railways are controll- 
ed by less than six thousand men. This legion of (roughly) 
ten thousand people rules and administers India from end 
to end. They are as one man in loyalty to the Blag and in 
disciplined and expert industry in daily and hourly service of 
the Flag. The British Empire in India as a spiritual entity 
active militant and beneficial has its living embordiment in 
these ten thousand men in power, fully conscious of what 
political power and positional influence are, and past masters 
in the art of wielding it for its own preservation and glory, 
as the highest good of the crores achieving their own advance 
in civilisation and humanity under its canopy. 

Take this legion as a whole, review its work during the 
four generations of its growth and domination, India has never 
known a body of administrators abler larger-minded or more 
disinterested throughout the centuries of her long history. 
The only body of men within Indian memory to whom they 
pan be compared with any justice were tke Buddhist hMMhm 
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in their Sangha, what tinie Buddhism was in its ephemera! 
prime in this land of its birth, — and power and the materia! 
advance of the people through a wise organisation and employ, 
ment of it, this ochre-robed and itinerant order of the begging 
bowl never aimed at. These ten thousand rulers and admi. 
nistrators of India have, on the other hand, made secular good 
through secular means their principal aim, they have put 
their heart into their work, and it has been a matter of honour 
to ’them, as it is to members of a spiritual order, to excel in 
it according to the highest standards of human achievement. 
The wastage in their numbers from death or retirement may 
be set down at five to six hundred a year, about five or six 
hundred raw and ignorant young men join the legion every 
year, but the life and work of the legion as a whole go on, as 
if it was not at all subject to these twin incidents of every 
mortal institution. The novices get into their work, are natu- 
ralised to their surroundings, and become seasoned bureau- 
crats in a surprisingly short time . And this is due to a large 
extent to (a) the principles of selection, (b) the security of 
tenure and prospects, and (c) the equality f airplay and camam- 
derie maintained by the higher services as their life-breath. 
Thus the first remark I have to offer under this head is that, 
though we change the nationality of the individuals forming 
our legion, these principles and practices essential to its or- 
ganisation and efficiency must be adhered to as sacred and 
inviolable. No merely constitutional advance would com- 
pensate for any deterioration in these preservatives of sound, 
efficient and progressive administration trusted equally by 
all sections and parts of the population. The knowledge effi- 
ciency continuity devotion and trustworthiness of the ad- 
ministrative machine are built up with difficulty, and that 
legislature alone uses its sovereignty well, who appreciates th^e 
virtues in its executive, and knows how to encourage and 
foster them. Communal considerations, for instance, how- 
ever unavoidable it might appear today to allow them weight, 
are certain, if persisted in, to act as a powerful and dangerous 
solvent of all efficiency and loyalty in any administration. 

An alien bureaucracy and a sovereign democracy are 
incompatible, and Indiardsation has not been commenced a 
moment too soon. But the pace of the process of Indianisa- 
tion is also a matter for serious consideration. Many of our 
public men speak and vote as if speeding up the process was 
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ateo an unlimited good in iteeH. This extreme view may be 

the natural result of Indianisation having been delayed too 
long and treated too long in the Chesneyan and Curzonian 
lasnion. But now that steadily progressive Indianisation 
^ it Reforms is in no danger whatever, 

a ttle deliberateness in the advance would give sufficient 
time lor the new personnel to acquire the virtues of the ex- 
clusively British bureaucracy as we have known it for over 
a century from the days of Lord Cornwallis. Another point 
ot cardinal importance is that Indianisation in the civil half 
at ^a pace altogether unrelated to that of Indianisation in the 
military half would hardly be an unmixed advantage, r 

^ Finally, one of the great virtues of the British legion was 
their i^tinctive solidarity and their disciplined unity in ac- 
tion. fecions of a homogeneous and domineering nationality, 
brought lip in homes, schools and colleges, and surroundings 
not very different from one another, and lost here in an ocean 
oi oriental humanity very different in instincts habits creed 
social structure and outlook, with a surprisingly incoherent 
heterogeneity weakening it through and through, these foreign 
rulers and administrators created in their gymkhanas, clubs, 
cantonments and hiU stations a life of their own, where their 
superabundant energy multiplied occasions and means where- 
by, though living scattered over an area so extensive, they 
came to know one another almost as well as if they were citi- 
zens of some model City State of Aristotle’s ideal. For a new 
commission or an extraordinary charge the Governor General 
Commander in CMef, or Member of Council had only to for- 
mulate his special requirements with some care, and in a month 
or so he could discover out of this legion half a dozen men any 
one ol^whom could be reasonably trusted to undertake the 
job and carry it through. Temporary importation of special 
men from Lngiand was an equally easy proposition. This 
mutual knowledge of one another, this solidarity and esprit 
de corps are now going. The ten thousand Indians who wiH, 
on the other hand, get into the vacated places in less than 
fifty years,— will they be as divided in instinct, upbringing, 
outlook, and all that parts man from man, as are from one 
another today (to take concrete instances only) Mahammad 

J. Baptista, Jagadish Chandra Bose and C. Y. Chintamani 
Darbhanga, M. K. Gandhi, the Gaikwad, Hari Sing Gaur^ 
Ail Imam and Sivaswami Iyer; Jam Eanji, Mukund Jaykar; 
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M. A. Jinna, the Aga Khan, and Sardar Kharak vSingh ; 
Lala Lajpatrai, M. M. Malaviya, Sarojiiii Naidn, Sankaraii 
Nair and Motilai Nehru; It. P. Paranjpye, Vithalbhai 
Patel, K. T. Paul and Sir Abdul Bahim; Brajendra Seal, 
Chinaanlal Setalvad, Shraddhanand, Sachchidanand Sinha 
and Tejbahadur Sapru; Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Purushottaindas Thakoredas ? Out of this list of thirty 
names the reader may strike off such as in his opinion are 
not of the first rank, and reduce the hst to twentyfive, or he 
may also add others raising it to forty or more: he may make 
for himself the most perfect list he can think of, including in 
it any number from twentyfive to fifty: let him then compare 
the men with one another, right and left, up and down, creed- 
ally, provinciaiiy, racially, and in as many other ways as 
he can think of: will men like these brought together in an 
administrative hierarchy, give us the mutual trust and loyalty, 
the solidarity and camaraderie that are going, with the alien 
bureaucrat whom we are scrapping ? Catch able men while 
they are still malleable, and put them into a live institution 
with traditions which commands their wholehearted devo- 
tion and the desired transformation however miraculous it 
might seem to the abstract thinker, can be achieved as a mat- 
ter of fact. A great deal however must depend upon the 
inherent qualities of the raw material put into the institution, 
year by year. And far more necessarily depends upon the 
solidarity zeal and good wiU among the senior men themselves. 
It needs no prophet to utter a grave warning about the fissi- 
parous tendencies so powerful in Indian history and Indian 
society. A strong central government a head and shoulders 
above the provincial governments, and a thoroughly unified 
Indian army will not suffice to keep selfgoverning India united 
and effectively operative as a single state, without an afi- 
Indian bureaucracy also, at least ten thousand strong, that 
is united in spirit, however diverse the individuals composing 
it in religion, language and nationality of birth. The need of 
such a bureaucracy is all the greater during the period of transi- 
tion while the army and the political constitution are them- 
selves in the meltingpot to be recast according to our ideal. And 
the only force available that can give us such a bureaucracy 
even while we are also changing its personnel is a uniform higher 
education intensely modern and secular, combatively English 
and European. BeprovinciaHsation, suppression of the frac- 
tional nationalities in which they are born, and modern o? 
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ideals in a militant form are the necessary condi- 
tiOBB in which an alMndian patriotism can grow and spread 
from the higher educated classes to the people throughout 
the Hinduism and Islam will help only in so far as each 
can drop its memaevalism and is re*expressed in the light of 
the modern spint^ of toleration and brotherhood. Militant 
hn^istic and provincial fidehties, on the other hand, are com- 
petitive jealousies and rivalries, which cannot help at all. like 
phgio^ bias they are also apt to deflect the actions of the 
m&vidual, unconsciously to himself and even against his 
rational seM. The root principle of * Indian Swaraiya is the 
umty oOndia, not merely a unity of hate against the alien 
occupant, but a umty of love and patriotism expressing 
iteelf in daily deeds of administrative, social and economic 
existence. And such higher education in India as is not fully 
m harmony with the^devoted loyalty of the educated to the 
umty of India not only as a practice but also as a habit and 
even as^an instinct, would strengthen the militancy of the 
various fractional provincial and creedal nationalities (or cul- 
tures, if that word be preferred), and instead of counteracting 
would keep alive the too powerful centrifugal tendencies of 
our history and society. When once the Indian Nation is 
sohdly established as a spiritual fact, subordinate loyalties of 
culture and province may on the other hand help to diversify 
and eimch the spiritual content of our world. Thus, the present 
rage for linguistic and provincial and one-centre universities 
appears to deserve discouragement rather than the reverse 
during this period of transition while our whole future is in the 
halanoe. With Indian unify and swarajya assured, all energy 
and philantliropy in these directions would be doubly welcome 
as incapable of doing anytliing but good. The tendency in 
the old uniyersities to gradually replace European history, 
philosophy and hteratnre subjects by Indian, is also open 
to a similar objection. Scientific research in these subj^ts 
B overdue in India itself, and as between Eui-opeans and 
Indians equally equipped for the pursuit, it is obvious that 
Indians would advance it much better. On the other haind 
It IS no less obvious that the political mentality specially re- 
quired amongst the higher educated Indians for this age of 
transition, in order that they might infiuenoe the moulding 
of events in their own day in harmony with the ideals we have 
set before us, or in other Words with the root principles of the 
Eeforms, can:be l>ettor produced by European history, phi- 
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losopliy and literature than by any other academic studies. 
I may vary the argument by putting it a little differently. 
Ail higher education is for the promotion of the higher life. 
And the higher life of India united and self governing, kept 
thoroughly modern and efficient and at the same time pacific 
by being merged as a sister nation among the group of the 
British Empire nations, will undoubtedly soar far higher than 
we can form any conception of at the present moment. Thus 
to divert higher education today to (or to restrain it within) 
such channels and pursuits as are most conducive to the win* 
ning of union and Swaraj ya for India is not only not to sin 
against the light, but it is the contrary course that is sinful. So 
true it is today as it was in the ancient Greek world, — as Aris- 
totle has graphically delineated it for all time, — ^that the na- 
ture aims and methods of educating the people and especial- 
ly their potential teachers, authors, writers, leaders, adminis- 
trators and rulers, are at any period a matter for statesmen^ 
which they must regulate on principles in harmony with their 
view of the supreme needs of the state, it is their privilege in 
that period to mould; that to allow education not in harmony 
with these needs weakens the state and may even lead to re- 
volution and catastrophe. “Without the education of the 
citizen in the spirit of the polity, the wisest constitutional 
and legal provisions, although ratified by the consentient 
voice of the whole civic body, are of no avail.'”** 

CHAPTER XII: NOTES. 

SECTION to. 

1. The Act of 1919 was so drafted as to become automatic 
cally merged in the Government of India Acts, 1915 and 1916, which 
consolidated all earlier enactments. In fact the Digest which formed 
Ch. 3 of Sir C. Ilbert^s Rover nment of India (first published 1898), had 
been prepared with a view to such consolidation. Thus this finally 
consolidated Act of 1915, 1916, and 1919 is the parliamentary enact- 
ment for our constitution today, along with the rules and regulations 
under it. And in interpreting it and especially in trying to get at the 
spirit from the mere letter of the law, the Ileport of the Joint Select 
Committee of the two Houses, presided over by lord Selborne, is the 
one authoritative commentary to be used at every step. P. Mukharji 
Indian Constituiioii (1920); S. M. Bose, Working Constitution of India 
(1921); andD. H. Banerji, Indian Constitution and its Actual Working 
(1926): are also helpful to the generar reader. 

f Artitotlis Politics (W©lldon*8 trans., Bk. VHI, Ch. 9), 
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1. Instructions to Heads of ‘‘governors* provincesj** viz. 
tlie nine provinces named in the text. The only difference now remain- 
ing between presidencies and the rest of these provinces is that while 
the heads of all nine are appointed by warrant under the Eoyal Sign 
Manual, in the selection of the heads of the provinces as distinguished 
from the presidencies, the G. G. has a voice. The salary of the head 
of the TJ.P. has been raised to that of a presidency governor. Thus 
there are now four presidencies, and members of the I.O.S. will generally 
be appointed as heads only in the other five. The appointment of an 
outsider— Lord Sinha-— as head of Bihar and Orissa was an altogether 
exceptional incident, and he resigned, moreover, in less than a year. 
The elevation of Sir W.saiarris, who rose from the I.O.S. to be head 
of U.P,, to the status of a presidency governor, is also an exceptional 
recognition of exceptional merit. Between Sir it. Temple (Bombay 
1877-80) and Sir W. Harris not a single member of the I.O.S. has been 
appointed Governor of a Presidency. 

2. The disaualification arising out of a sentence of imprison- 
ment for more than six months may be removed by the provincial gov- 
ernment, In the parallel disqualification for election or nomination 
to a legislature the term of imprisonment has been raised from more 
than six to more than twelve months, by an ame ndment to the Buies 
notified in July 1925. 

3. Bombay City North returns three members; Thana, Ahmad- 
nagar, Nasik, Poona, and Batnagiri districts, two each. One seat in 
each of these six constituencies is reserved for Marathas. One other 
seat is reserved from three other Deccan districts, to be taken for this 
purpose in rotation. 

In Madras the Non-Brahmins are to the Brahmins as 22:1. 
At the first elections the Non-Brahmin voters were to the Brahmin 
voters as only 4: 1, This itself is conclusive proof of the great disparity 
between the two communities in wealth, education, and standing. 
And the average Madras Brahmin is still domineering intolerant and 
mediaeval enough to excite against himself the ill-will and passions of 
self respecting people. 

4. The Joint Select Committee pointed out that the represen- 
tation of the urban wage -earning class was inadequate. At the third 
reading Mr. W. Adamson called attention to the defect, house of 
commons, 5-12-1919 (Keith 11 264). The Mutfdiinan Committee (1924) 
have recommended additional itentinees of the depressed classes, ex* 
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cepfc wliere in any province the government could formulate a system 
of election; and elected representation of urban factory labour both 
In the provincial legislatures and in the central assembly (Para. 64), 
Earl Winterton*s reply to a question in the commons, 14-6-1926, shows 
that the Buies for the 1926 elections might give effect to these sugges- 
tions to some extent. 

5. In the U.P.— to take another point -'‘*one of our members 
would have preferred that the revenue and rental qualifications” be 
doubled in order that “the representation of landlord and tenant in- 
terests should be more equally balanced. The lower standard was 
however kept as proposed by the local government.** 

— Franchise Cemmittee Repert 

6. By reducing the over-communal character of the Bengal 
Council and by enfranchising a larger number in C.P. and B., future 
councils in the two provinces might be less inadequately representative 
in character than from 1921 to 1926. 

SECTION 72. 

1. The Muddiman Committee recommend that Fisheries and 
Excise be transferred in Assam also, and that I^orests too should be a 
transferred subject except where the province itself ''makes out a con- 
vincing case** for not doing so. But for these and other recommend- 
ations, which are too detailed to give here, see para 93 of the Beport. 

2. The other transferred subjects are — Adulteration of food, stuffs 
and other articles. Civil, Veterinary Department, Libraries, Museums 
and Zoological Cardens, Pilgrimages within British India, Begistration, 
Begistration of births, deaths and marriages, Beligious and Charitable 
Endowments, and Weights and Measures. But see the complete lists 
of central, reserved, and transferred subjects (Bose: Working Consti- 
tution, pp. 36a— 53a). 

“It must not, however, be concluded that these partitions 
of the functions of government are absolutely clear cut and mutually 
exclusive. They must in all cases he read with the reservations in the 
text of the Functions Committee’s Beport, and with due regard to 
the necessity for special procedure in cases where their orbits overlap.” 
(Joint Select Committeo Beport), 

SECTION 73, 

1, Section 47 of the Act says the Executive Council “shall 
be of such numbqr not exceeding four as the S. of S. in Council directs; 
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of whom **oae at least*' must be a servant of the crown of not less 
than twelve years’ standing. 

Benga! had three ministers to begin with but on Mr. S. N* 
Malliek resigning, the third place was not filled. 

2. Bihar and Orissa had three councillors to begin with, two 
X.C.S. men and an Indian, since the Governor was an Indian; and this 
arrangement continued for some time even after Lord Sinha had resign- 
ed.' ■ ' 

3. The Swaraj ya Party obtained a majority in O.P. and B.> 
1923. Their leaders declined to serve as Ministers and in 1924 refused 
all supply. In 1925 and 1926 they passed the budgets, but on the 
question of ministers’ salaries, they have stuok to their 1924 vote of 
only Bs. 2 per annum. 

The Bengal Swarajists, entering the legislature in 1923 under the 
late Mr. C. it. Das, made a pact with the Muslims of the province, 
and this composite majority, though narrow and with an unreliable 
tail, has still been able to make the reforms practically unworkable in 
the province during the triennium. For details see India in1924-2S. 

4. The majority report of the Muddiman Committee, summarises 
the views of the provincial governments and of some prominent men 
connected with them as to the actual working of the Reforms. I give 
here a few extracts from Para. 8 to 21:— 

Madras. Political education has begun, and the population 
has become more articulate and to some extent more conscious of the 
meaning and value of the vote. But no signs yet of the division of 
parties according to political principles. Even among the politician 
class the formation of independent groups is not so much due to poli- 
tical as to communal considerations or to the personal influence of 
individuals. Personalities <and communal bonds) count more than 
principles. % 

Bombajr; No organised parties in the first council. In the 
second, the Swarajya party does not command a majority and is pledged 
to a policy of refusal of political responsibility. The ministers were 
therefore necessarily selected from the smaller groups, and this Is the 
most important cause of the weakness of their present position. They 
have to rely for support upon the olficia! vote, and thus the distinc- 
tion between the two halves of the government is obscured. Further* 
a large section of the House is parochial in its outlook, 

, - Biagiil. No party with a real constructive programme. The 

ministers are left to evolve a policy, and this the members proceed to 

31 
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criticise. - In. the first council ministers were able to Infltieiice a 
sufficient number of members and, with the aid of officials, to carry 
through useful legislation. The second council contained a body of 
non-cooperators who along with the ‘‘independent** members proceeded 
to prove that the present constitution was unworkable and to press 
fOr provincial autonomy as early as possible. Social boycott and ter- 
rorism were resorted to. The constitution needs strengthening in order 
that the executive might have sufficient power to deal with persistent 
obstruction. 

0. P. The constitution satisfies neither liberals nor Swara- 
jists. The financial control exercised by the legislature has (because 
of the inexperience of that legislature) seriously constricted the ad* 
ministration of reserved subjects. And in transferred subjects, local 
bodies and universities becoming selfgoverning, the executive have 
been deprived of effective control, with consequences, as yet in the 
initial; stages, which if allowed to develop must spell deterioration and 
injury. To allow selfgoverning bodies to learn (if ever) from their 
mistakes is a costly . process. The ministers themselves have been 
working loyally and energetically, and cannot be blamed for results 
which depend mainly upon the general conditions in which their work 
has to be done. There are few signs of a common patriotism capable 
of dominating sectarian animosities or parochial prepossessions. There 
is no large body of impartial opinion upon which ministers can rely. 

Panjab. The authors of the scheme could not have foreseen 
the speed with which its working would drive Hindus and Muslims 
into open dissension and would develop antagonism between urban 
and rural interests. There is no evidence yet of a thinking and selective 
electorate; little evidence of that close touch between representatives 
and electors which constitutes the vitality of an elective system. The 
ministry of education has been criticised for its leaning towards the 
communal interests of Muslims. Constant efforts are being made to 
induce the Governor to control ministers in order to safeguard the 
communal interests of minorities. 

Bihar and Orissa. The council remains divided into two par- 
ties, official and non-official. Where the issue is not an anti-govern- 
ment one, ministers are supported, but this support cannot be relied 
on to assist government in times of difficulty. 

C.P. and Berar. The educative value of the first council was 
weakened by the 'lack of cOhnection between the members and their 
constituents, by the absence of any party organisation effectively mak- 
mg the minMers responsible to the council, and by lack of funds* At 
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the secoad election fclie Swarajists made no attempt to explain their 
policy of ohstruction (neither did their opponents); they promised a 
vague millennium; and won. Until the electorate gives evidence of 
an active and intelligent use f the franchise, any advance would he 
premature. 

Assam. With such an improvement in the financial position 
as would enable ministers to carry out schemes of public utility, and 
so consolidate their position with the electorate, there is a reasonable 
prospect that reasonable men prepared to work the constitution in a 
reasonable spirit would command a majority in the council. 

Barma. Only eighteen months of working, too short a period 
to judge by. 

Sir A. P. Patro (Madras). The council does represent pubHc 
opinion and does a great deal to create it. But the reserved subjects 
are a difficulty. The lack of power over them leads, in the council, to a 
sense of irritation and despair. And the position of the ministers 
under a Dyarchy is very difficult. On critical questions they must vote 
with the administration, and this impairs their hold on the majority 
in the council. 

The Indian Members of Council and the Ministers, Bombay. 
Xnthe present circumstances there can be only two parties; the govern- 
ment party, and the opposition. JSTo palliatives will be of any effect, 
full responsibility in the provinces with due safeguards, should be in^ 
troduced as early as possible. 

Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq (Bengal). Western representative institu*‘ 
tions utterly unsuitable to Indian conditions; the incessant communal' 
strifes - and other causes make their growth here impossible. This' 
constitution has been thrust upon India; to extend its operation would 
be a serious blunder. 

The Indian members of council and ministers in the other 
provinces generally express views similar to those of the Bombay minis- 
ters and Indian members of council. So did several other Indians 
who had been either ministers or members of council under the Re- 
forms. Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas went further still. Since 
dyarchy was unworkable, he held that even in the central government 
there should be government by a cabinet responsible to the legislature, 
and the only safeguards should be (1) the Governor GeneraFs veto in 
respect of foreign relations; (2) and a quinquennial budget in respect 
of defence by an independent body (Paras 2S to 34). 
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Out of the nine members forming the Muddimaii Committee, 
Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir F. S. Shivaswanii Aiyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, and Br 
B. F. Faranipye present a Minority Report, going beyond the terms 
of reference. As we have just seen, there is ample support for the view 
taken by the minority, in the evidence placed before the committee. 
I have said in the Text that the Liberals failed in leadership at the 
critical moment. But the creation and expression of public opinion 
through constitutional expedients such as committees they thoroughly 
understand, and they have served the party of progress in India ver y 
ably by placing before the committee ample material to enable the mi- 
nority to say, negatively, that India wants Dyarchy ended, and, posi- 
tively, that India wants provincial autonomy established, without 
delay. And able lawyers as the minority are, while pillorying every 
proved defect of Dyarchy, they decline to define with precision the 
form of provincial autonomy that India would really welcome and be 
able to work. (Minority Report, Chs. 6 to the end). 

The above Report was submitted to the 0. 0. at the end of 1924, 
The latest full-dress debate in the central legislature asking for an imme- 
diate advance, was on March 11th last. Mr. ainnah said: The position 
the Government are taking up is absurd. What if there be a party 
of irreconcilables? What if their obstructionist tactics have succeeded 
in a province or two? A province or two is not All India. The Swara- 
jists, the Congress, are not even the major part of India. If they had 
been, this Assembly and this constitution would have ceased to func- 
tion on the day Mr. I^ehru and his followers entered this hall. And even 
these Swarajists have cooperated more or less for two years. You have 
driven them into non-cooperation by your insistence that they must 
confess their mistakes and repent publicly in sack cloth and ashes. 
Give us a Royal Commission at once, and I will take my chance of prov- 
ing the advisability of an immediate advance as urged by the Minority 
Report, before its members. 

Sir A, Muddiman, the Home Member, almost said that if the 
Swarajists had only cooperated re the budget before the House, the 
matter would have worn 4iuite a different compIe.xion: almost; but 
hof quite. - • ^ • - • 

Sir D^ircy .Lindsay said: Government are the best judges for 
the time measure and manner of any advance^ He and his friends 
will vote with Government. 

The coup do grace to Mr. Imnah*a demand was delivered by 
the Anglo-Indian party in the Assembly, whose leader Col. Crawford 
said; If we vote with Mr, Jinnah and the Independents we place Govern- 
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l «■ For the first time in the history 

tfnf f s I™ European party finds Itseif in this posi- 

tion. And^he wished to emphasize the sympathy of his class for In^ 

iSTr'iiiv"*/'''^’' ™ alternative government. 

Zer / wLn , ^Preeentative Indians to he piaced into 

EaWhf i j®yeH»eaded men of the stamp of Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
be rteM nimbera, the domieUed community will 

lento bLTJ7 

leaaers. But that time is not yet (12-3-1926). 

HHn a “1 summary Of this debate because most In- 

dian editors failed to see its decisive importance. The Swarallsts 
yoTwUl havr’ Anglo-phobes, Ideoiogists, Mediaevalists, call them what 

fwT f ■ of political advanoe:- 

th.at antics such as boycotting the constitution are not political pressure; 

and that inflated predictions to the effect that the country would be 
honeycombed with anarchical societies if (Jovernment did not behave 
better, (and Mr. Nehrn indulged in them. 8-3-1926), are merely the 
Worthless counters of political bankruptcy. 


SECTION 74. 


1. From 1922-23 onwards a total contribution of 983 lakhs 
or such smaller sum as may be determined by the G. G. in C, shall be 
paid to him by the provinces (excepting B. and O.). When for any year 
a smaller sura has been determined as the total amount than that deter- 
mined for the preceding year, a reduction shall be made in the contri- 
butions of those provinces only whose last previous annual contribution 
exceeds the proportion specified below of the smaller sum so determined; 
and any reduction so made shall be proportionate to such excess:-— 
Madras, 17/90ths; Bombay, 13/90ths; Bengal, 19/90ths; U.p., 18/90ths; 

Panjab, 9/90ths; Barma, 6j/90ths; C.P. and B., 5/90ths; Assam! 
2|/90ths.’*‘ * 

Devolution itule 18th (condensed): see Bose, Working Cons* 
tituiion, p. 16a. 

* For the numerators in the fractions see Meston Award Table, 
last column. 

2. Devolution Buie 15th allocated to each province a share 
in the income tax collected within its jurisdiction at the rate of three 
pies on each rupee brought under assessment, the tax on which was 
actually collected. Under this rule in 1921-22 the provinces taken 
together obtained Bs. 343 lakhs out of the total incometax reaching 
the central treasury, viz. Bs. 2,2X7 lakhs. This was more than a seventh 
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Of the Whole and too large a sum for the central government to lose. 
So an amended Eule has been in force from 1-4-1922, for which see in 
the Qazeiie of India, 13-10-1921, Home Department Kotification Fo. 
E. 318-Public, The effect of this amended rule has been noted in the 
test. . ' . , 

3. In lakhs rupees—Madras, 6.6; Bombay, 63.6; Bengal, 2; 
U.P., 39.6; PanJab, 3.8; Barma, *7; B. and O., 11.6; G,P. and B., 4T.3; 
Assam, .1; total, 175.3. 

4. The ftfuddiman Majority Eeport wants joint deliberation 
to be prescribod (para. 96.) If Eule 31 has failed to create sufficient 
joint deliberation and of the right stamp, a more categorical rule will 
also fail. The rule is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s the gold for 
all that. Ministers merely by right of appointment are ministers only 
in name, or rather, merely Government officials. They ca nnot be 
turned into real ministers **en joying the confidence of their legis* 
latiire and leading it,’* merely by rule. 

To grasp the full scope of Eule 31 read along with it the sec- 
tions 0 the Joint Select Committee’s Eeport on clause 1 and clause 11' 

SECTION 75. 

1. Indian Legislative Eules, Eule 6; Eules for Governor’s Legisla- 
tive Councils, Eule 6. Por these as also for the Legislative Assembly, the 
Council of State, and the Bengal Council Standing Orders, see Appendices G 

to J. in A. M. Bose, Working Constitution. Also D. N. Banerji, clis. 15-17. 

2. ^‘There is no more valuable safeguard against mal-administration, 
no more effective method of bringing the searchlight of criticism to bear on 
the action or inaction of the executive government and its subordinates. A 
minister has to be constantly asking Mmself not merely whether his proceed- 
ings and the proceedings of those for whom he is responsible are legally or 
technically defensible, but what kind of answer he can give, if questioned 
about them in the house, and how that answer will be received.” 

~SIE C. LLBEET, PAELIAMENT, p. 113. 

Indian representatives are taking full advantage of this right of 
interpellation. 

3. It seems to me that this sentence in the J oint Select Committee 
Eeport should be read along with the introductory observations of the Com- 
mittee in the beginning of their Eeport and with what they say on clause 4 
and other clauses. A legal prescription appeared to them unnecessary be- 
cause they looked at the matter rather as a political one. The questions 
primarily exercising their mmds we|:e'--TO would a Minister resign t When 
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wolald tile Governor be jiiatified in accepting the resignation? Under what 
circumstances would the Governor be justified in dismissing a Minister? 
When should he accept the Ministers* advise to dissolve the legislature ? 
Ministers commanding a majority in the legislature could be irresistible : 
does the present Bill leave the Governor in Council strong enough to employ 
delaying tactics in the interests of slow and steady progress? A legislature 
autocratic and irresistible with an uneducated electorate incapable of forc- 
ing the legislature to obey its will, would be a combination fraught with in- 
calculable mischief: how was the senior half of the dyarchy to remain the 
senior half in actual fact, until the electorate was ready to shoulder its poli^ 
tical burden intelligently ? To take a stray sentence from the Report and 
press its literal meaning to the utmost is unfair to the committee; their Report 
as a whole and in every part has rather to be read in the light of questions 
like the above. 

8E€TIO!«l 76. 

1. Lord Lytton told the Bengal Legislature, 18-3-1924, under the 
Act the Governor has the power to restore **every single grant in respect of 
reserved subjects ** which the legislature rejected. The Joint Select Committee 
advise that the exercise of this power should not be regarded as unusual or 
arbitrary. All the same, if the legislature go on refusing and the Governor 
go on certifying, year after year, the situation cannot be described other- 
wise than as an utter breakdown of dyarchy: — which both have to co-operate 
loyally in working, so as to (a) secure good government, (b) proper relations 
and feelings between government and people, and (c) so as to promote the 
political education of a backward people towards democratic sovereignty. 
Budgets by executive fiat may secure (a), but neither (b) nor (c). 

2. Wliat is the power of the head of the province in connection with 

demands for transferred subjects rejected or reduced by the legislature ? 
Does section 7JtD (2) (b) relating to ‘-cases of emergency,*’ “the safety or 
tranquillity of the province,’* and “the carrying on of any department,** 
authorise the head of the province to restore demands in respect of trans- 
ferred subjects rejected or reduced by the council, just as if they had been 
demands for reserved subjects which he felt it his duty to certify ? The head 
of €. P. and B. has taken one view, the head of the Bengal Presidency has 
taken another view on this matter. Lord Lytton told his legislature, in the 
speech referred to above (18-3-1924), “this proviso is not Hinited to reserved 
subjects, but it is limited by the two considerations specified, namely, that 
the expenditure must he necessary for the safety and tranquillity of the 
province, or for carrying on a department, . . .in the case of transferred sub- 
jects I can ‘restore’ nothing, though I can ‘authorise* expenditure within very 
strict hmits Institutions could be provided, if I so desire, with the sala* 
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ties of tiieir staff and the bare necessaries of their existence, but nothing 
nadre^ I could provide nothing for their expansion or improvement .... Gov- 
ernment contributions to all aided institutions would vat once lapse Gov- 

ernment aids to all local institutions would cease.. . . .*' Eor instance, the 
council having reduced the grant for the educational inspecting staff from 
Es. 7.47 lakhs to Es. 1 .12 lakhs, the staff was reduced accordingly. The 
head of the C.P, and B., on the other hand, ‘authorised’ under similar circum- 
stances and in transferred subjects, even “new expenditures which really 
were commitments of the government in accordance with practice, such 
as grants to local bodies for general purposes” (0. U. Bansrji, pp. 1 . 50 - 154 , 
referring for the C. P. and B. to a Notification by the Financial Secretary, 
0, P. and B„ 24-3-1924.) 

tinder normal conditions, sucli behavionr on the part of a legislature 
means want of confidence in the Minister; the first step on such a situation 
arising, is to resubmit the grant (as the Joint Select Committee advise) witli 
a clear notice that the ‘reconsidered vote would be treated as a vote of con- 
fidence in the minister concerned. And if the vote he repeated, the next 
step is a new minister or ministry with a fresh budget drawn up according 
to their advise, or, under certain circumstances, a general election. But the 
conditions, during the second legislatures, in these provinces were not nor- 
mal; there were too many representatives returned by the electors "who were 
irreconcilable and actively hostile to the constitution as by law established. 

Thus, the circumstances being abnormal; my conclusions are:—* 

I. The course followed by the head of C. P. and B. was better than 
that followed by lord Bytton. 

II. Both the heads were ill-advised in claiming to act under, or seek- 
ing a course of action under, section 720 (2) (b). That provision in the Act 
cannot apply (I venture to submit) to emergencies arising out of a general 
condition of abnormality likely to last for a whole triennium. 

III. tinder every constitution there is and there ought to be, some- 
where, absolute power in reserve, to be exercised at the sole discretion of the 
executive head, whenever required and to the extent required, for the good 
of the State and the people. And such power in reserve is all the more neces- 
sary— and therefore latent— in a constitution professedly transitional, imper- 
fect and experimental. The action taken by the head of C. P. and B. should 
have been taken in Bengal also, and in both provinces it should have been 
taken by the head in consultation with the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State, and openly in the name of this absolute power in re- 
serve at the back of all constitutions. I submit that <a) to seek to apply 
720 (2) (b) to such cases is to strain the law, and that <b) the course 
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I suggest woxild Iiave weakened tke irreconsilable and wrecking party mncfe 
more ai>d much earlier. 

3. Bills regulating a tJniveirsity, providing for liglit or feeder rail- 
ways, affecting the general principles of the land revemie system, or touch- 
ing the religion or religious rights of any people in India, are the most impor- 
tant of the kind of bills which the Governor “shall reserve” for the assent of 
the G. a. 

4. Any of the minor provinces existing today or to be created here- 
after may have legislative councils with nominated and elected memberg 
together not exceeding 100, of which number one-third must be nori-ofBcials, 
The powers of such legislatures would of course be limited, since these pro- 
vinces would not cease to be mere agencies of the Government of India. 

SECTION 77. 

1. And We do hereby authorise and empower Our said Governor 
General in Our l^ame and on Our behalf to grant to any offender convicted 
in the exercise of its crim inal jurisdiction by any Court of .Tustice within 
Our said Territories, a pardon either free or subject to such lawful condi- 
tions as to him may seem flt.~~Clause 5 of the Instructions to tho Governor 
General (Banerji, App. N., copying the G. I. Notification No. 1552, 8-6- 
1921). 

2. This sympathy for the G. G. appears to be rather misplaced. The 
Governor General and the Members of Council have to carry on the govern- 
ment as one man: their responsibility is “united and indivisible.” And 
this “principle of united and indivisible responsibility applies ” in their 
case, as in the case of the British Cabinet, “equally to administrative and 
to legislative action” — ^Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, para. 34. 

3. It seems to me that it is too early to dogmatise on this point. Eng- 
land gives complete freedom to Canada to arrange her relations with the 
United States as seems best to Canada herself. But, of course, whatever 
the precedents so far, Canada would not be able to go to war against the 
U. S. though England wanted no such war, or to remain at peace with 
the U. S. even when England went to war against that country—Canada 
that is to say, could not do either of these things and at the same time 
continue within the Empire. And it is far easier for Canada and England 
to agree on all questions of relations with the U. S., than it would be for 
India and England to agree on all questions of relations with the powers of 
the Near East — Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, Ibn Sand, Egypt, and Tur- 
key. I do not say that England and India would find it impossible t® har- 
monise their policy in the Near East as perfectly equal friends. But I 
do feel that the continuous preservation of such harmony or identity of 
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policy would be more difficult of attainineat; and I do not wish to dogmatise. 
The future will shape itself as and how it may. India is a dependency today 
and will continue a dependency for some time. The question of tahing 
away from the Governor General the second of his three functions does 
not arise at all until India is on the point of ceasing to be a dependency 
and becoming a dominion, 

4. For a recent description of the various duties of the Finance Be- 
partment, see the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as Finance Member; in the 
Assembly, 19-1-1922. 

5. The quotations in tliis para, are from the G. I. Communique on the 
Munitions Fraud Case, 28-8-1921, and from Banerji, pp. 292-3. See also 
Report, Decentralisation Commission, paras. 19-22. A Secretary in the 
Government of India usually holds office for three years only, 

SECTION 78. 

1. The G. G. is empowered to extend the duration of either house 
*‘if in special circumstances he so thinks fit.** The Governor has similar 
power to extend the duration of the provincial legislature *Tor a period not 
exceeding one year;” but he has to "‘specify*’ the reason for his decision. 

2. European electorates only for the Assembly; Landholder electora- 
tes only for the Assembly. Indian Commence electorates only for the 
Assembly; European Commerce electorates only for the Council of State, 

3. For a summary view of qualifications for enrolment as electors 
for the two central and four out of the nine provincial chambers, see 
Banerji, Clis. 7-10. 

4. Para 22 of the Bespateh No. 4 of 1919 dated 23-4-19. There are 
other passages in the Bespateh more definite and detailed, hut all to be 
interpreted, it seems to me, in the light of this paragraph, where the general 
considerations the Government then liad in mind are brought together, 
and an attempt is made to balance them so as to indicate how a reasoned 
conclusion is to he attained. See also the dissenting minute of Sir W, Yincent- 
'T accept” he says (para. 5), ""the principles laid down in para. 22” (quoted 
in the text)..., Where the Mnliammadans are in a census majority let them 
get representation in that proportion. Where they are at their weakest, 
let us double that proportion; I can see no practical reason for going further 
than that. Between these extremes let us multiply the census ratio of the 
Muhammadans by a factor greater than one and less than two. ... I should 
be prepared, he continues in para 7, ""to give the Mi»hammadans 30% o| 
the general and communal seats in the Assembly.” 
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:SECTI©li fs; 

1. Appropriations of revenue to the foilowing heads of expenditure 
are non-votable: (1) interest and sinking fund charges on loans, (2) expendi- 
ture of which the amount is prescribed by or under any law, (3) ^alari^ and 
pensions of persons appointed by or with the approval of H. M. or by the 
S. S. in C., (4) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners, 
and (5) expenditure classified by the order of the G. G. in Council as— 
ecclesiastical; political; defence. 

2. The Governor General in Council has the power to ‘^restore” any 
demand for grant which the Assembly refuses or reduces, to the extent 
that he considers it “essential to the discharge of his responsibilities;” and 
in cases of emergency he has also the ;power to authorise such expenditure 
as may be necessary for “safety or tranquillity.” 

3. Heferriug to the Indian Finance Bill, 1923, Lord Beading said in 
his address to the legislature, 28-7-23,— “The responsibihty was grave and 
the decision rested with me alone.” 

Sir M. de F. Webb’s article in the Intfian Review for August 1923, 
India in the House of Commons, is a partisan summary of the debate in that 
house on Mr. C. Trevelyan’s motion to reduce the India Office Grant by 
£1,000, 14-6-1923 and 5-7-1923. 

4. The G. G.'s statement of reasons, 28-3-1924, covers only two pages 
and is easily accessible— India in 1923-24, App. IV. 

SECTION 80 . 



1. For a list of the legal powders and duties of the S. of S. even after the 
Act of 1920, see Mukhar ji, ind. Constitn., pp. 84-6; of the S. of S. in council, 
pp. 100-103. 

2. For the Order in Council, Ibid pp. 461-4. The G. G. in Council makes 
the appointment with the approval of the S. of S. in Council, On Sir W. 
Meyer’s death. Sir B. Dalai succeeded Iiim. The present High Commissioner 
is Sir A. C. Chatterji. 

3. Section 2 (3) of the Act (Section 30 first para of the 1919 Act) rims;— 
“The salary of the S. of S., the salaries of the Under Secretaries, and any 

other expenses of his department may, notwithstanding anj'thmg in the 
Frincipal Act, instead of being paid out of the revenues of India, be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of the S. of S. shall 
be so paid,” Section 3 (8) last para, of the Act (Section 30 last para, of 
the 1919 Act) provides that the salaries and allowances of the members of 


the India Council “may be paid out of the revenues of India or out of moneys 
provided by Parliament.” A departmental committee examined the India 
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Office expenditure in detail, and recommended that for five years from the 
1st April, 1920, the British Treasury should annually pay towards the cost 
of the, India Office £ 136,000. This figure was however revised at the instance 
of the S. of S. and reduced to £ 113,000- The Incheape Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee has found that the British Treasury ought really to contribute £ 122, OOo 
annually. And the Joint Select Committee (Selfjourn®) had recommended— 
“all charges of the India Office not being ‘agency" charges should be paid out 
of moneys provided by Parliament."" The Incheape Committee also re- 
commended that all “agency** work should be completely handed over to 
the High Commissioner by the India Office; and they advocate large cuts 
in the expenditure of both the S. of S. and the High Commissioner, Sir 
Porushottamdas Thakurdas in a Note to this part of their Report objects 
to a lump sum contribution by the British Treasury as contrary to Indain 
interests.— Incheape Report, pp. 210-231. 

4. Compare Devolution Rule 49, and S. M. Bose, p. 74. See also Sche- 
dule III of the Devolution Rules, safeguarding the interests of the all-India 
Services. The sanction of the G. G. in Council would be sufficient only for 
(a) an increase of pay in an individual case, and (b) the creation of a tem- 
porary post. 

The Muddiman Committee Majority hold that “while in theory there 
is a difference between delegation and devolution in practice there is little 
difference between the two methods of securing relaxation. In financial 
and service matters action may be taken by definite delegation of powers 
by rule. In matters of administration, however, the step which should in 
our opinion be taken is to work towards establishing a practice in conformity 
with the position taken by the Joint (Select) Committee that control in cases 
affecting purely Indian interests should not be exercised. We notice with 
pleasure that an important practice in regard to fisca Imatters has already 
been established*" (para 123), The last sentence refers to the 1923 Centra! 
and Provincial Audit Resolutions on expenditure from centra Irevenues and 
expenditure on provincial reserved subjects; they raise the limit of increase 
in the cost of establisliments and other charges for which no sanction of the 
S. of S. in council is required if the increase has been voted by the legisla- 
ture (India’s Parliament, vol. 8, Answer to Question 1125, 30-5-1924). 

5. See the speeches in the Assembly, 16-2-1923, of Mr. Jamnadas Dwar- 
kadas, Sir C. Innes, and Sir B. Blackett on the adoption of a policy of dis- 
criminating protection. The member for Commerce and Industries pointed 
out that such a resolution meant a break with the past, “a wiping of tlie 
slate, an epoch in the fiscal history of India,"" in spite of the fact that in re- 
cent years the Exigencies of the state had necessitated a departure from the 
principle of a tariff for revenue purposes only. The Resolution adopted 
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*“ the principle oi protection 

that Indm fecal pohoy may aim at fostering Indian industries, (b) with 

tolTf °i the state and the present position of cus- 

toms and excise duties in the budget; (o) to apply the principle with discri- 
mmation and with proper safeguards; and (d) to give effect to this poUcy by 
the constitution as an investigating and advisory body of a Tariff Board 
for one year only in the first instance. The first industry to benefit from’ 
to new policy has been the Indian Iron and Steel Industry. The Stee 
Industey Protection Act, 1921, with the ammendments of 1925, levies dutiesi 
on certam kmds of steel imports and gives bounties to the Indian manufec- 
turer on certam kmds of hon and steel goods. The life of the Tariff Board 
has been extended, it has scrutinised the conditions of some other tadustifii 
also, such as cement, paper making, and printer’s ink, and is just now exa- 
miiff^ the demand of the Cotton Textile Industry for State assistance. As 
to to event in the advance of India towards freedom economic fecal and 
mdustrial may be noted to repeal of to cotton excise duty in 1926. 


6. The Act also provides for the appointment “at to expiration of ten 
years" of a Statutory Commission to inquire into the working of the 'B.efn-.-i 
and to advise about their extension, modification or restriction. The 
IHontlom Beport contemplated later Commissions also at intervals of twelve 
years after to first. “We wish to attain complete responsibility where we 
can and as early as we can, and we intend that its attainment should depend 
upon the efforts of the Indian people themselves. It would not be fair to 
give it to them till they fulfil the necessary conditions." See paras 260-4 
and 288* 


SECTION at. 

1.^ It is repeated ad nauseam that M. K. Gandhi promised Swarajya 
to India in a year. !No lihel can be grosser. The degree of pressure through 
non-cooperation that M. K. Gandhi wanted to bri-g to bear upon the 
English in India, Indiana never made ready to exert In- sufficient numbers; 
the degree of non-violent mentality he equally insisted upon * as a si tie 
(Qua ROHi and in scores of thousands, implied a discipline and selfrestramt 
in the. average Indian far above his real character at the present day. Those 
who want a really good example of non-violent noncooperation on a large 
scale, what it can achieve and how far its utility even as a mode of de- 
ensive war is limitedi should study the coal strike in England under the 
leadership of Mr. Cook. . . .. , .. 

2. The Indian pan-lslainist, a J>ully by nature, swallQ^ys all this credu- 
lously. He can never, ^derstand that the mighty. Mtish Empire imfor 
l(» political sovereip in the English .people a. sovereign who is really 
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peace-loving and the reverse of warlike; who will never allow Kigllsh 
statesmen to drag England into a war on a purely Eastern questions— 
except for preserving India within the Empire. But if he will concede 
this for the sake of argument, the Indian pan-Mamist can see without 
difficulty that a statesman who has to negotiate without being able to 
play the trump card of immediate war is seriously handicapped, especially 
when dealing with people who look upon all else as bluff and discount it; 
and that the events from the Italian annexation of Tripoli onwards have 
to be therefore looked upon as incidents which English statesmen had to 
allow, since they knew there never was the slightest chance of the English 
people regarding any of them as worth a war Perhaps the Indian pan-Isla- 
mist might here ask a further question. How on this theory do you ex- 
plain the success of English diplomacy re Mosul ? It Is a fair question and 
the explanation is as simple as in the preceding cases# Kemal Pasha, too, 
did not consider the matter worth a war, at any rate not immediately, 

8. “The excessive claims of the Muslims cannot be sustained in equity. 
Nor can they be sustained compatibly with the principles of the Reformed 
constitution. All perspicuous critics of Indian affairs (in England) now 
agree that the communal electoral franchise is making the constitution un- 
workable and exacerbating factions rivahy and propaganda. Sir T. Mori- 
son and other’s of your correspondents appear to be now chiefly concerned 
to suggest some alternative made of protecting the rights of minorities. Ob- 
viously, the rights (legislative and official) of ail the various communities 
(Sikhs, Christians, Labour &c.) cannot possibly be protected by the Muslim 
prescription of over-representation all round. If anything can be confidently 
foretold about the 1929 constitution Commission, it is that it will recom- 
mend the supersession of the separate communal electorates by some other 
form of safeguards for minority rights.” 

—Lord Olivier in the Times (London, August 1926), 

See Sir Sivaswami Aiyer’s valuable article on “Some Remedies for Hindu 
Mahomedan Riots” (Hindustan Review, duly 1926) in support of some of 
my suggestions. 

4. Lloyd George or whoever briefed him appears to have "lifted* this 
phrase from an admirable little book— E. Bevan, Indian Nationalism: An 
Independent Estimate. 

6, At the *lowest computations throughout, 

3 sections (12 men each) go to a platoon; 

4 platoons (38 men each) go to a company; 

4 companies <160 men each) go to a battalion; 

4 batt£ffioud (80Q men each) go to a brigade; 
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4 brigades (3200 to 3500 men each) go to a division; and lastly 
8 divisions (about 15000 men each) go to an Army Corps 
(about 51000). 

The division is the smallest formation in modern armies which can have with* 
in itself all the branches, — infantry, cavalry, artillery, tanks, airforce, special 
technical and subsidiary units, which together make for selfsuf&ciency in 
an army as such. Of the ten divisions of our army one is located in Barma 
and the headquarters of the remaining nine are at Peshawar, Quetta, Lahore, 
B-awalpindi, Meerat, Lucknow, Mhow, Poona and Secunderabad. 

6. Each platoon will have its own kitchen. The variety in kitchen types 
must be kept down as far as possible. But looking to Indian habits and 
prejudices as we find them today, three types have to be allowed, and no 
more should be allowed; tlie vegetarian kitchen; the Zatka kitchen which 
will serve all who take mixed diet, have no objection to zatka meat 
and liave strong objection to butcher’s meat; and the third kitchen. Many 
platoons will have one type of kitchen; many will requhe two; as far as pos* 
sible none should be allowed to have more than two of these thi’ee types. 

Other details in the life of the soldier will have to be most carefully 
thought out; the aim should invariably he unity and uniformity as far a 
possible leaving the door open to greater uniformity and simplicity as habits 
change and prejudices die down under the influence of a living camaraderie 
(Biradari) to be fostered in all possible ways by the ofiicers. 

7. In the Memorandum I submitted to the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee on 1st Pebruary, I put down a higher total and there are other differen- 
ces in detail ; parts of the argument have been stated fully therein which 
I have omitted here for want of space: but the fundamental principles are 
the same as here. 

8. See Mrs. A. Besant: Commonwealth of India Bill and Mr. 0. Vija- 
yaraghavachariar’s criticism of it; Sir E. Whyte; India, A Federation? and 
reviews of the book by Lord Sinha and Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar in 
Hindustan Review, April 1926. 
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extracts from 

OPINIONS AND ■ REVIEWS* 

OPINIONS. 

Sir Chimar-lal Setalvad. 

A notewortliy book; the outcome obviously of extensive 
study and research and presenting the results of prolonged 
reflection in an attractive style. The fairness and sobriety 
remarkable especially at the present time. 

S. Sinha (Executive Council, Behar and Orissa). 

Exceedingly well done. I find in it no trace of partisan- 
ship. 

A. Ytjstjf Ali, I. C. S. (retired), Author of Life and Labour 
of the People of India, The Mahhig of India, <Lc. 

A serious and I think successful attempt. The later chap- 
ters deal with burning questions of the day hut in a spirit of 
calm inquiry, and your sober judgment must commend itself 
to all patriotic Indians in these days When polities are served 
out in a highly seasoned form like mulligatawny soup. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 

A sound piece of work. 

Sir Valentine Chirol.. 

Clearly a very useful contribution to the constitutional 
history of India. 

A. B. Keith {Author of Eeapomihle Government in the Do- 
miniom, Imperial Unity and the Dominions, &c.; Editor of 
Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, &c.) 

Not only much valuable information but important con- 
tributions to the solution of present difficulties. 



O. Eothfeld, L 0. S. (retired). 

By far the best book on the subject of ludian constitii- 
tioaal history and development that I have ever come across. 
Requires careful reading for it is Ml of matter which has 
to be weighed and rejected upon. 

F. W. Bain, C. L 1., L E. S. (retired). 

A very good piece of work. 

P, E. Robeets (Author of Eistorical Geography of India^ &c.) 

Vivid and stimulating. I think you have put some things 
extraordinarily well and that you have hit upon several ori- 
ginal and valuable conceptions. 

An English Student of Indian Peoblems (Serving in the 
I. E. S. at present). 

I thitxk any Englishman ought to value the book as an 
expression of informed Indian opinion, apart from its many 
other merits. " 


REVIEWS. 

English Histoeical Review (October 1922, pp. 594-6 : by 

P, E. Roberts). 

One of the most vigorous, interesting, and original 
volumes on India. Treatment partly historical, partly analytic 
and discursive. Has, as he justly claims, neither sought nor 
avoided controversy. Unreservedly in favour of the cons- 
titutional reform party in India and the ideal of Indian self- 
government. Vigorously written, based on wide reading and 
inspired as a rule with shrewdness, insight and sympathy. Of 
PitPs India Act he says with truth that “historians have not 
taken sufficient account of - . . .company.” His judgment here 
reinforces that of Prof. Holland Rose. The chapter on the 
Supreme Government an admirable statement of the 
constitutional development since 1858. A fine appreciation of 
the “dedicated lives” led by the first generation of civil 
servants. The newer generation drifted away from sympathy 
with those they ruled. The rapid change that has passed 
over the spirit of India is forcibly summarised. His eager 
advocacy of further prc^ss still leaves him fair to the 
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|>ioneers of the past. The style unequal. Often forcible and 
picturesque, occasionally rising to real eloquence, it sometimes 
sinks to fustian and bathos. 

Times, toEKABY Sxteflement (London 6-34922). 

An endeavour by an Indian Professor of history and 
poEtioai economy to present the record of England to India 
historically. 

# Nation (London 13~5~1 922). 

No more useful guide to the difficulties of the present si- 
tuation could be found than this definite and lucid summary. . 

CoNFEBENCB (AugUSt 1922) 

Adequate detail and much shrewd comment. 

Not merely an historical account. Also much vigorous 
criticism and many suggestions. In several parts a vivid 
glimpse of the deepgoing changes the impact of the West has 
wrought upon the East. Launches his criticism right and left 
with fearless hand. Has a view of India seifreliant and strong. 

Hindustan Review (April 1922) 

Clear and cogent narrative. Well written, accurate, and 
sound, and will form an ideal textbook for the student. 

Times op India (12-4-1922) 

Thorough, well written, and as far as possible based upon 
original sources. All the better for the very candid criticism 
which runs aE through it. Helpful to students in maMng them 
think for themselves, 

: PloNEBE , (11-64922) 

The text fully supported by authorities, a form of honesty 
not always acceptable to modern historians, and for which Prof. 

,'T., is; to be commended. 

Hindu (1044922) 

A historical ’.and critical narrative.'-' A' valuable: treatise on 
a complex subject. • 
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New India. (10-4-1922) 

Written by a. truly iiupartial Indian. Proper perspective. 
Can very usefully be prescribed for College students. 

A very clear exposition of the Mstorical growth of the 
various institutions. 

Servant OF India (14-8-1922) 

Is careful to look at both sides of a question. Is not afraid 
to criticise. A clear nervous style which bears witness to ^ 
thorough grasp of the subject, and occasionally rises to 
eloquence. 

New Poona Coedeqe Magazine (1922-3) 

The first readable book by an Indian on Indian Adminis- 
tration. 

Socialist Monthly (Berlin, 1923) 

An extraordinarily interesting and original work. 

. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Text of the Shakuntala; 

A Paper read at the Oriental Coiifei’enee, Poona, 1919. 
Published 1922. Price Rs. 1-8. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OP THE OPINIONS 
RECEIVED. 

De. J glly— -Your valuable work .... I quite agree with your 
results as to the restoration of the original text from 
aesthetic and other internal considerations. The under- 
standing of the S. has been greatly furthered by your 
remarks, 1 think. 

Db. L. dk la Vallie Poussin (Brussels)— You follow the 
right way in studing the rescensions. 

Dr. CaRpbntieb -(Sweden) —Your very valuable treatise....! 
think you are on the whole quite right. Only I feel quite 
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sure you will always have to meet a sturdy oppositiou 
from scholars to whom the letter is everything and the 
spirit nothing.. , * 

l).K. Sten.'Konow {Norway) — I think -..that you have showi. 
excellent reason for disagreeing from the lamented Pischel 
— my own Guru—' on many points. 

JJii. G, Moegenstierkb (Norway) — I think you have treated 
a very faseinating question in a happy way. 

1)r. V. Lesny (Prague) — Your analysis and your illustrations, 
how the interpolations and the additions found their way 
into the original text, are excellent, and some of your 
suggestions are really ingenious. 

lln. Pargitee (Oxford) — The difficiilty of any such task lies in 
the inevitable differences of opinion among men. 

Dr. a. B. Keith (Edinburgh)-— Treats the question in a very 
interesting aspect. As aesthetic views must differ, it is 
impossible always to agree with you, but there is much 
that is sound in your suggestions, and they fdways 
deserve consideration. 

Dr. Lanman (America) — Contributions of this sort help us to a 
pretty clear iiuderstanding of the problems and show us 
the way to a reasonably good text. It is too bad that (as 
you point out) we cannot find a text demonstrably 
older than 1531. 

PBiNCiRiL A. B. Dhrtdva ( Benares) — ^^lueli in the Paper to 
weigh and consider carefully. 



